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eyweat in Grain and C flour 


BY @HARLES SH. BRIGGS 


JESPIRATION is a phenomenon which 
} escapes observation unaided by spe- 
cial appliances, but it has long been 
“| a matter of common knowledge and 
observation that grains under certain 
circumstances become warm and 
slightly softer, and feel damp or 


several believe that the changes are in the germ; 
others think the changes are chemical and the moisture 
merely incidental to the chemical changes. Some cor- 
respondents believe that both moisture and dry sub- 
stance (sap constituents) are transferred during sweat 
from the straw, and that chemical changes take place 


it may seldom be perceptible in wheats and other 
cereals, its occurrence in grain as a phenomenon of 
fairly common observation is thoroughly well estab- 
lished. That it is not identical with heating of grain, 
sometimes confused with it, will, I think, be evident 
from what follows, and it is clear that sweat differs 
from ordinary respiration, if in no 
other way, in the relative intensity 





clammy. From the latter quality 


of chemical action that goes on and 


the name “sweat” comes. 
“Sweat may be defined,” accord- 
ing to Fitz, “as a chemical and 


grains and their products. The subject of 
sweat has long remained obscure, though 
it is worthy of a careful experimental 


R. CHARLES H. BRIGGS, of the 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, has pre- 


the amount of heat evolved. The 
conditions under which sweat is no- 


physical change brought about by 
the action of enzymes, and might 
be called a maturing or ‘after 
ripening’ process. The usual out- 
ward maniféstations of the process 
are increase in temperature with 
probable throwing off of excess 
moisture, but the sweating may take 
place slowly without these physical 
manifestations. In the latter case, 
the improvement ‘in milling and 
baking quality is the best evidence 
that the wheat has gone through the 


sweat.” 
SWEAT THEORIES—NATURE OF PROCESS 


The sweat appears to be the 
conclusion of the ripening process, 
a natural and normal consummation 
of the growth of the seed, by which, 
at a somewhat elevated tempera- 
ture, it is brought into proper and 
stable condition for a period of rest 
during storage. It has been termed 
“after ripening,” and, although it 
would obviously be difficult or im- 
possible to observe it in standing 
grain or grain stored in very small 
isolated lots, it seems entirely rea- 
sonable to believe that every wheat 
grain, as well as other cereal grain, 
undergoes, under normal conditions, 
a final maturing process, varying in 
time according to conditions. 

During the process, osmosis, or 
moisture movement, takes place, or, 
as expressed by one observer, there 





pared for book publication a notable trea- 


tise on “The Conserva- 
tion and Handling of 
Grain and Flour.” The 
accompanying article, 
entitled “Sweat in Grain 
and Flour,” forms a 
part of his book manu- 
script, the whole of 
which will be given ex- 
clusive serial publica- 
tion in The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Other titles, 
indicating the scope of 
Mr. Briggs’s work, are: 
“The Life Cycle of 
Seed and Plant,” “Har- 
vesting and Storage of 
Grain,” “Storing and 
Aging Flour,” and 
“Conditioning and Mill- 
ing Grain.” 

The observations of 
25 years of work with 
grains and flour, sup- 
plemented by the ex- 
perience and findings of 
many others concerned 
with the growing, stor- 
age, conservation, mill- 
ing and utilization of 
grains and their prod- 
ucts, are brought to- 
gether in Mr. Briggs’s 
manuscript. 

“Sweat in cereal 
grains,” writes the au- 


Charles 


thor, “and the somewhat distantly related 
phenomena of heating, mow and bin burn- 
ing, etc., have received very little atten- 
tion or study, although these subjects are 
of vital interest to all who have to do with 


study for the information to be gained 


H. Briggs 


from both the biological 
and the practical stand- 
points. A better un- 


derstanding of the sub- 


ject will help to con- 
serve grain and either 
improve its quality for 
milling or preserve it 
from deterioration, and 
the knowledge of these 
phenomena will furnish 
a connected and logical 
basis of procedure for 
conditioning or temper- 
ing wheat. What takes 
place in sweating is 
of importance to the 
farmer, the grain deal- 
er, the miller and the 
baker alike.” 

The particularly im- 
mature character of the 
spring wheats of the 
crop of 1922 made itself 
evident to Mr. Briggs 
very early, and the time 
seemed opportune for 
an intensive study of 
sweat, both for its 
practical bearing on the 
milling methods that 
should be employed and 
the excellent opportu- 
nity to study the action 
and effects while the 
chance presented itself. 


Consequently, a questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to a large number of farmers, 
grain men and millers, the returns from 
which supplied valuable source material 
for Mr. Briggs’s work. 








ticeable and descriptions of the 
process will be given later, as well 
as the distinction between sweat and 
heating. It will be shown that there 
is good reason for believing that, if 
wheat does not sweat before thresh- 
ing, it will sweat in the storage bin, 
and if milled soon after cutting 
there is also good reason for believ- 
ing that there goes on in the flour a 
process which is most logically ex- 
plained by assuming that it under- 
goes sweat, 


DO ALL KINDS OF WHEATS SWEAT? 


T IS, perhaps, unsafe to assert 

that all types of wheat sweat at 
some period in their history, but on 
the other hand it is certainly unsafe 
to deny the possibility that an after 
ripening process takes place. Be- 
cause a process is not easily observ- 
able is surely not a good reason to 
deny its existence. At least 12 ob- 
servers stated without qualification 
that all varieties of wheat, including 
Pacific Coast white wheats and 
durums, sweat. Pacific Coast wheat, 
which is usually harvested very dry, 
is claimed to undergo a maturing 
process while standing uncut after 
it is ripe, the effect being due to 
heavy dews. However, some sweat- 
ing may occur after harvesting, even 
in this type of wheat. It may be 
possible that the lack of opportunity 
to sweat in the stack may account 


occur “changes in hydration capacity of the colloidal 
components, which result in the damp feeling that the 
grain acquires.” One response in answer to a question 
requesting opinions on the theory of the nature of the 
process was that it is Nature’s plan of curing for stor- 
age to keep sweet. Another thought it a contraction 
or hardening of the grain forcing the moisture out to 
the surface. Another suggested that, as all seeds must 
dry, those with thin skins become damp on the skin, 
and it is observed as a sweat. One miller believes the 
change takes place in the floury part of the grain; 
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during the forming or fixing of the gluten, which are 
the completion of the ripening process, the sweating 
being merely incidental to the internal chemical 
changes due to enzyme action. 


AURIZIO suggests that the bacteria located 

among the wheat hairs may have some relation 

to the sweat, but it appears that they could hardly be 

of sufficient significance to bring about the internal 
effects observed in grain that has sweated. 

The existence of sweat has been denied, but, though 


in part for the low baking quality of some kinds of 
western wheats. Experiments to test the effect of 
controlled sweating should be conducted with stacked 
wheat, unstacked wheat and with wheat dampened to 
try to cause a controlled sweat. There is nearly com- 
plete unanimity of opinion that all wheats and other 
grains invariably undergo the sweating process at some 
period, even though there may be little or no heating. 
Some think that sweat will never occur if the grain is 
dry when binned, and one suggests that sweating will 
only occur when the weather conditions before. cutting 
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the grain have permitted complete ripening. It has 
been pointed out that the individual kernels of grain 
probably sweat in the shock, but the evidence for this 
supposition may, in the nature of things, not be ob- 
tainable. 

It is to be regretted that a clear-cut recognition 
of sweat is not always possible. It may be stated 
as an axiom that soft wheats such as are grown on 
the Pacific Coast, and the somewhat similar English 
wheats, improve in their baking qualities with age 
for many months, and the explanation may be in an 
unobservable but actual sweating process. In general, 
I feel that the evidence for the existence of sweat 
at some period is conclusive. 


WEATING that is noticeable is not confined to 

wheats. It has been observed in rye, oats, barley 
and corn. Many observers claim that all grains will 
sweat, especially if sufficient moisture is present. 
Kafir, buckwheat, flax, and also beans, peas, and nuts, 
are mentioned as having been observed while sweating. 
The peculiarly gummy character of rye, and its moist- 
ness or apparent tendency to retain moisture, which 
may be the result of the gummy quality, make it 
troublesome to thresh, if it has not sweated, and diffi- 
cult to keep in condition or to mill. 

The sweating process in the stack is observed to 
begin at various periods after the stack is built, 
dependent upon the weather and the dryness of the 
straw when stacked. Moistness in straw and damp 
weather, according to the opinion of several, hasten 
sweating. One miller believes that a damp atmosphere 
stops the sweat in the stack. Wheat put into the 
stack with thoroughly dry and stiff straw comes out 
with the same apparent dryness after the sweat is 
over, but if the arm is thrust into the stack during 
sweating the straw is found moist and limp, and the 
grain tough and damp. Threshing is very difficult if 
attempted at this time. Some claim to have observed 
the beginning of sweat almost immediately after stack- 
ing, but the average estimate of the time when it is 
first observed is 12 days. 

The length of time that the sweat in the stack 
continues, according to the answers received, averages 
21 days, the time being dependent, in the opinion of 
some, on the amount of moisture in the grain and straw 
at the time of stacking. Thirty-nine days is the av- 
erage time reported to the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture as the time allowed by 915 farmers for 
the wheat to stand in the stack. This would, of course, 
include a few days before and after sweating. The 
sweat was for the most part completed in 1922 in 
hard winter wheats by Sept. 14, in soft winter wheats 
by Sept. 25, and in northwestern spring wheats by 
Oct. 6. 


O ATTEMPT should be made to thresh grain of 

any kind when it is in the sweat, or for any other 
reason damp. Only when the grain is perfectly dry 
and hard should it be threshed. This may be done 
either before or after the sweat, but the improved 
quality of the grain by sweating and the larger yield 
of grain in the stack ought to pay for the extra labor 
of stacking. The loss of grain may run as high as 
25 per cent if the grain is threshed when damp or 
sweating freely. 


SWEAT IN BINNED GRAIN 


If wheat is not stacked, but is threshed from the 
shock and then binned or loaded into cars, it will soon, 
unless it is very dry, begin to show a slight dampness, 
commonly spoken of as “toughness,” and become some- 
what warm. This is doubtless the same biological 
process described and defined as sweat in the stack, 
but the outcome is not as likely to be beneficial, on 
account of the different conditions, particularly the 
diminished opportunity permitted for the escape of 
heat and moisture. 

Barley and oats, because of their enveloping hulls, 
have somewhat better ability, if fairly dry, to sweat 
in the bin without damage, but with wheat the possi- 
bilities of damage are greater. In the stack, the ex- 


posure to a limited amount of continuous heat and 
humidity, and the effect of the hulls and straw in 
separating the kernels from contact with each other, 
result in a slow and beneficial modification of the 
qualities of the kernel. 
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When the grain is binned, the controlling condi- 
tions are usually not best suited to bring about the 
same process. The result is that heat may accumulate 
rather too rapidly and, not being dissipated, the 
combined heat and moisture may pass into a decidedly 
damaging heating of the grain. It does not seem to 
the writer that the theory of actual transfer of plant 
substance from the straw and hull to the kernel can 
be valid. It would certainly be difficult to demonstrate. 
The likelier alternative is that the temperature and 
humidity provided by stacking, as well as the insula- 
tion of the kernels from each other, offer the most 
suitable conditions for the after ripening process. 
The much greater improbability of attaining these 
optimum conditions in binned grain makes the sweat 
there a hazardous and often harmful process rather 
than a helpful one. 

I would suggest that a comparative study of grain 
binned under different carefully controlled conditions 
with applied heat, cold or moisture in some cases, 
and followed by careful tests for condition of sound- 
ness and milling and baking qualities would result in 
valuable information, which could be at once applied 
to the advantage of grain men and millers, not merely 
to prevent actual damage, but to increase value by 
improving the milling and baking qualities. 

The sweating as it occurs in the stack and as it 
takes place in the bin is thought to be essentially 
the same process, though not equal in degree or always 
in resulting benefit or damage. There is practical 
unanimity in saying that stack sweated grain is of 
better quality than shock threshed bin sweated grain. 
The stack sweated grain is brighter and heavier, and 
less liable to musting or heating than the wheat 
threshed before sweating. One correspondent suggests 
that if the dryness of the grain is the same, the process 
is the same, but is contradicted by another, who thinks 
that the stack sweat is beneficial because of absorption 
from the stem. I believe, as suggested above, sweating 
in the bin, if it were carefully guided and controlled, 
would result in the same or nearly as beneficial a result 
as sweat in the stack usually has. 


N INTERESTING and perhaps useful suggestion, 
unsupported by evidence, is offered by one corre- 
spondent, who says that sweat will occur in grain until 
the oil of the plant has been thoroughly distributed 
through the stack so as to exclude air and moisture. 
Grain that is commencing to sweat in the bin be- 
comes slightly warmer, and at the same time slightly 
damp or clammy to the touch. It is distinctly warm, 
not hot, to the touch, the warmth being more particu- 
larly noticeable than the moisture. It soon becomes 
tougher when bitten, and the surface feels slightly 
sticky or oily. It loses its tendency to flow freely, 
and becomes sluggish. There is possibly a slightly 
duller appearance to the kernels. Even when sweating 
is active, the odor is very slight, and not sufficiently 
characteristic to make this a distipctive criterion. If 
sweating does not proceed up to the point that fer- 
mentation and heat damage begin, the natural odor of 
the grain will simply be accentuated. This odor during 
sweating has been variously described as “slightly 
sweetish,” “fresh,” “grassy,” “moist,” “apple-like,” 
“spicy” or like “mustard seed,” and “wheaty,” “not 
musty but rather malty,” an odor that is recognizable 
when once observed. 

As stated, grain while sweating will not run easily 
when drawn from a bin, and stands in piles almost 
perpendicular. There does not appear to be any data 
to show whether there is an actual increase in moisture 
when the grain is sweating. The more reasonable 
explanation is that the moisture percentage of the 
grain is not increased, the apparent increase being 
due to the internal moisture coming to the surface of 
the kernels, and, in the warm condition, being more 
apparent than actual. This is analogous to the tough, 
flexible state of a stale soda cracker or piece of 
kniickebrod when heated to make it crisp. Until it 
cools, it is quite pliable and appears very damp, but 
after a minute or two it becomes brittle and appar- 
ently dry. 

The increase in temperature, while grain sweats, 
will vary according to the initial moisture content, 
ripeness, kind of bin, the exposure to air, the tem- 
perature of air, etc. All observers agree that the tem- 
perature increase is slight under normal conditions, 
amounting on the average to about 18 degrees. The 
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increase in temperature of grain sweating in the bin, 
under the same conditions of temperature and moisture 
to begin with, is greater than in the stack. The 
danger of the grain being damaged in the bin by going 
beyond the sweat into heating is therefore very much 
greater than with stacked wheat. 


WEATING in the bin commences, on the average, 

15 days after threshing. The time of beginning 

may be delayed or entirely prevented, as far as ob- 

servation goes, by dryness of the grain. It will be 

delayed a little later than if stacked, but lasts about 

as long in the bin as in the stack. Wheat sweats in 
the bin for a period of 22 days, as an average. 

Opinion is divided as to sweating in the spring, 
some saying they have observed it, while others deny 
its occurrence. Several claim that it comes at the 
germinating period in the spring, when the grain is in 
condition for planting. It is noted as being a distinct 
softening of the grain, but some are unwilling to term 
it real sweat. Some of those who have observed it in 
the spring consider that it occurs when the weather in 
the fall has been extremely cold and dry, and the 
wheat extremely dry and hard. Three correspondents 
call attention to the danger of mistaking the conden- 
sation of moisture which takes place on the surface 
of cold grain taken out of storage in warm spring 
weather for true sweat. Although spring sweat, from 
the nature of things, must necessarily be rare, we 
cannot, in view of the testimony, deny the possibility 
that it might occur, and perhaps be started by the 
addition of moisture condensed from the air on the 
cold grain suddenly brought from storage into a 
warm, damp atmosphere. 

There is nearly general unanimity of opinion that 
grain does not sweat twice, though it is self-evident 
that if the process.is interrupted by running the grain, 
so that the external evidence of moisture and warmth 
is removed, the internal action may still proceed and 
again become evident later. It is not inconceivable 
that sweat may occur in the bin after it has been 
observed in the stack, if the process was by any means 
interrupted when incomplete in the stack. 


SWEATING AND HEATING 

Drawing a line of demarcation between sweating 
and heating is, perhaps, one of the most important 
phases of the subject. Although presenting some dif- 
ficulty, the differences may be summarized as follows: 

1. The odor of sweating grain is faint, but sweet, 
damp and warm, while heating grain has a hot, dry, 
sour and musty, disagreeable, brewery-like odor which 
passes to a strong, burnt odor when the wheat reaches 
the bin burnt stage. The former does not perceptibly 
increase in intensity, but the latter increases as the 
process proceeds. 

2. The temperature of sweating grain is lower 
than heating grain, but in normal sweat there is no 
marked increase of temperature as the process con- 
tinues. If sweating does not cross over to heating, a 
temperature much above 100 degrees Fahrenheit is 
not usually attained with sweating grain, but in heat- 
ing grain the temperature rises considerably higher 
until it becomes actually hot and the grain becomes 
first bran burnt, that is, affected only on the surface, 
then bin burnt, when it takes on a darker, dull red 
color. Temperatures of 155 degrees or more have been 
observed in heating corn. — 

8. Sweating occurs throughout the whole mass of 
the grain at the same time, but heating commences at 
the top and gradually works downward. 

4. The moisture content of sweating grain is lower 
than that of grain in the beginning of heating. The 
percentage of moisture is unquestionably the control- 
ling factor which most of all determines whether the 
grain will remain sound or become unsound. Hence 
this is the condition which must be watched and con- 
trolled by turning or forced aération. 

5. The color of the skin of the wheat grain is 
thought to give no satisfactory method of distinguish- 
ing between grain sweating in the bin and heating. 
Natural sweat does not change the appearance to a 
distinct degree while the process is going on, and heat 
discoloration only becomes evident to the eye when it 
has gone to some length. After the sweat is over it is 
very generally agreed that the grain is of a brighter 
color than before or during the sweat, if it has sweat- 
ed in the stack, but statements differ as regarding a 

(Continued on page 780.) 
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MARKETING EXPERIMENTS NOT NEEDED 


HE best that can be said for the announced pur- 
T pose of Mr. Coolidge to urge co-operative mar- 
keting legislation by the next Congress is that it may 
prevent something worse happening. Generally speak- 
ing, a co-operative marketing bill similar to the legis- 
lation proposed by last year’s Farm Investigating 
Commission, of which Secretary Jardine was a mem- 
ber, is innocuous. It is not likely to do much good, 
and almost certainly can do no particular harm. 

It is an interesting circumstance that a country 
which, under the competitive system, has led all the 
world in commercial development and accumulated a 
greater amount of wealth than any country in all his- 
tory, should turn to schemes and experiments for the 
correction of ills which are far more fancied than real. 
That there is waste in distribution is admitted, but so 
far intensity of competition has shown itself more to 
be relied upon as a waste corrective than any sort of 
co-operative plan brought forward to replace it. 

This is particularly true in the system of marketing 
grain, of which every governmental study and inves- 
tigation has merely emphasized the economic sound- 
ness. The country elevator, with or without co-opera- 
tive competition, offers the grower a constant market 
at a price which reflects changes of as little as half a 
cent per bushel in the world value. The terminal stor- 
age elevators carry the wheat in reserve through the 
period between the grower’s sale and the miller’s need 
at an expense so small that a quarter or a half cent 
per bushel is carefully taken into account. 

Back of this economical handling system is the 
scheme of buying and selling grain for future delivery, 
a form of insurance to the holder of actual grain in 
suspended movement. Without this protection, few 
would be willing to assume the hazards of price 
changes; bankers could not advance money to move 
the crop; the grower’s market would ebb and flow in 
response, not to supply and demand, but to confidence 
or fear of the future. The middleman’s toll, now a 
matter of two, three or four cents, would necessarily 
become thirty, forty or fifty cents per bushel. 

Aside from the single factor of the misuse of a 
part of the machinery of grain marketing for purposes 
of inordinate speculation soon to be corrected, the 
existing system of assembling and redistributing the 
country’s grain crops is a near-perfect piece of mech- 
anism developed by the skill and experience of many 
years. Efforts to displace any part of it through co- 
operative activities by growers have not so far been 
sufficiently successful to prove their case. 

A new department of government, staffed with 
marketing theorists and scientists, will after it is 
established turn out to be merely another department 
of government staffed with theorists and scientists. 
Of these there are already a sufficient number. There 
are, indeed, many people who believe that the can- 
cellation of a few score bureaus and the attendant 
saving might reflect more actual benefit to agriculture 
and the country generally than the creation of more 
of them. 

A good part of the farmer’s need for relief is to 
be relieved of his well-meaning friends. 





OLD-FASHIONED MILLERS 

T USED to be the fashion, twenty, perhaps as re- 

cently as ten, years ago for a miller to boast of his 
success in terms of running time. “We lost but three 
days in twelve months,” the successful miller would 
declare, “and that was only because of a break in a 
connecting rod.” And the downcast miller to whom he 
told his record, conscious of having run only twelve 
hours a day for more than three months of the year, 
would hang his head in shame. It might be, indeed, 


that the boaster’s balance sheet showed the lesser suc- 


cess, but that counted for nothing in the measure of 
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the times. Whoever ran full time sat with the mighty; 
whoever ran less found place below the salt. 

Times and customs change. Today there are millers 
who vainly boast of their running time. They are 
few, and suspicion and distrust follow them wherever 
they go. No honors are accorded to them. On the con- 
trary, while there are here and there those who have 
not increased capacity to care for expanded trade and 
are therefore compelled to run full time on good and 
sound business, the larger number of these who make 
capacity production gain the volume through the de- 
structive tactics of low prices or unethical terms. 

This was particularly true last year, when a regen- 
eration of the spirit of the industry led the majority 
of millers to quote their products at a reasonable con- 
version charge. Their action pulled milling out of the 
depths to which it had sunk in 1923, Yet, through all 
of the year these courageous millers had to carry the 
dead weight of the comparatively small number who, 
profiting by conditions which they did not help to 
create, boasted of their success in running “full time.” 
They had in fact no cause to boast. Rather should 
they have confessed their weakness and their selfish- 
ness in taking toll from the market built by better men. 

To run “full time” is not in itself disgrace. But 
to run full time as the result of selling activities whose 
force is demoralizing is not a thing of which to boast. 
By far the greater credit belongs to the miller who 
exercises self-restraint in marketing his flour as there 
is profitable demand for it; who contributes his share 
to maintaining selling prices on a sound basis; who 
observes as closely as he may the ethical standards 
which are necessary to preserving the fundamental 
soundness of this industry. The miller who has nothing 
to boast of but “full time” is behind the time. 





TECHNICAL RULES AND LARGER ASPECTS 
| N A LETTER published elsewhere in this issue, Mr. 
David Anderson, president National Milling Co., 
Toledo, raises an interesting point in connection with 
the application of penalties to defaulters on contracts 
for future delivery. Briefly, the point made is that 
the five per cent penalization of the defaulting seller 
for the benefit of the buyer gives the latter practically 
the full profit of his successful “cornering” operation. 
He does not dispute the principle that the defaulter 
should be penalized, but urges that it should not con- 
tribute to the profits of the speculative “corner.” He 
proposes that it be paid to the Board of Trade. 

While Mr. Anderson’s protest and suggestion are 
essentially technical, they touch upon the fundamentals 
of future trading. “Corners,” in the sense of there 
being more of a commodity bought than can possibly 
be delivered within the prescribed period, cannot, per- 
haps, be wholly avoided. All trading, as now con- 
ducted, is to an extent blind. Nor is it wholly in point 
that defaults in Chicago July delivery were intentional 
on the part of the defaulting shorts. It is more to the 
point that these situations would be more readily ap- 
parent under the supervision of a clearing house. 

The larger view of this whole matter is that the 
rules governing future trading are in need of such 
revision as will prevent these happenings. Every one 
of them, no matter how wisely or with what justice 
they may be handled by the officials of the Board of 
Trade, results in increased public antagonism, not only 
to the Chicago Board of Trade, but to the whole system 
of future trading. Admitting that correction of all 
of these faults offers difficulties, it is yet true that none 
of them can be corrected without sincere and earnest 
effort. Such effort so far has not been made, nor is 
there promise that it is likely to be made. 

Why, its best friends wonder, does not the Board 
of Trade make at least a gesture of sincere intention 
to do those things which the public and the trade desire. 
it should do? Does it believe that the reassembling of 
a Congress anxious to interfere is so far off that it 
need not be taken into present account? Or, perhaps, 
it is convinced that Secretary Jardine spoke without 
meaning and that he would not definitely cancel Chi- 
cago’s authority to conduct future trading operations. 
Secretary Jardine is not a politician; the administra- 
tion, of which he is part, has no present need to court 
the support of prejudice; yet the Chicago Board of 
Trade may so conduct its affairs that a direct resort 
to the authority of the Capper-Tincher act would win 
widespread approval. 
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A SHORT CROP MILLING YEAR 

T IS now certain that this year’s wheat harvest will 

be little, if any, over domestic food and seed re- 
quirements. An unusually small amount of wheat has 
been sold for export, the world interest in the United 
States as a source of supply is at low ebb, Canada 
promises to be fully able to care for all European 
import requirements from North America, and, at 
best, the principal hope of export is limited to lower 
grades of flour for which there is insufficient demand 
in this country. Few millers look forward to any 
considerable European sale of better grades. 

This obviously means a year of reduced flour pro- 
duction, not only in the Southwest, where the crop is 
below average, but in the Northwest, where the bread 
wheat supply is not likely much to exceed mill re- 
quirements, and in soft winter wheat territory, where 
mills will be limited to the well-established demands 
for their products. While it is entirely improbable 
that the output of flour will recede to anything like 
the low figure of 1920-21, it is quite certain that it 
cannot possibly attain the approximately one hundred 
and thirty million barrels of the past three crop years. 
A shrinkage of ten or more million barrels is not 
improbable in the absence of some now unforeseeable 
development. 

This may well interpret itself in a reduction from 
the activity of the past year, approximately fifty-five 
per cent of mill capacity, to not more than fifty per 
cent. Even thus early in the crop year, while current 
sales and production are more or less a reflection of 
lack of confidence in present prices, mills in almost 
every part of the country are operating on reduced 
schedule as compared with former years. All of them 
are doubtless looking forward to catching up on this 
lost running time, but it is by no means certain that 
they will do so. They are not, as individuals, getting 
less than their share of the trade. They are, on the 
contrary, doubtless securing their fair allotment. 
Their activity is a measure of the market which they 
are supplying. 

The evident lesson to be taken from these facts is 
that millers should adjust themselves to the situation. 
They cannot, by taking thought or unduly pressing 
the market with price temptations, add one barrel of 
flour to the consumption. They cannot, in the face 
of present high and uncertain prices, safely urge their 
trade to anticipate its wants. Whatever they gain by 
so doing will be merely robbing of tomorrow to make 
today’s holiday. They can and should accept the situa- 
tion with the equanimity which, more than anything 
else, just now is needed in milling. The trade is there, 
its measure is known, it will buy one time or another. 

Meanwhile, since the amount of flour to be produced 
is fairly well established, both by account of the 
wheat available and of the flour required, the sensible 
and practical thing to do is to adjust cost cards to 
the known rate of production, base selling prices on 
that, and sit tight. Some of the business will thereby 
doubtless be conceded to other millers; years such as 
this always mean that a considerable number of mills 
will run night and day without advantage to their 
owners. There never are enough of these mills to 
encompass the entire trade in flour. If they are per- 
mitted their own way, they do harm only to them- 
selves. It is only when they are allowed to fix the 
selling basis for all that their activity and influence 
are destructive. 

This, a year of short crop, small export and almost 
certainly reduced flour production, may or may not be 
a good milling year. If millers have the courage to 
maintain their equanimity, to do what is called “sit- 
ting still in the boat,” they may well make it a satis- 
factorily profitable year. If, on the other hand, they 
indulge in useless warfare one with another, section 
against section, big mill against little, each and all try- 
ing to gain a record run, they will turn the year into 
a rout. 

There is no 1920-21 condition to be faced, no buy- 
er’s strike, no restricted consumption as a war after- 
math, no liquidation of prices to be undergone.- Con- 
ditions are not in any respect abnormal. There simply 
is a perfectly understandable condition of relatively 
small wheat supply and only the needs of a domestic 
market to meet. It remains for millers to interpret 
this in determining their policies. The choice is alto- 
gether theirs. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 16 Aug. 18 











Aug. 15 Aug. 8 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...200,059 252,796 232,263 259,445 
St. Paul ..ecece 12,072 8, 348 9,402 14,316 
Duluth-Superior 21,610 16,625 12,815 18,735 
Milwaukee ... 5,000 6,200 3,500 6,500 
Totals ......238,741 282,969 257,980 297,996 


Outsice mills*.. 173,063 190,908 230,300 189,838 

Ag’gate sprg. 411, 804 473,877 488,280 487,834 
St. Louis ..... 31,100 27,700 28,600 49,200 
St. Louist .... 47,600 50,200 47,400 50,700 








Buffalo ....... 188,168 200,840 152,215 120,700 
CRICRBO cccces 88,000 37,000 88,000 32,000 
Kansas City .. 86,233 9: 118,781 103,845 
Kansas Cityt..319,074 330,927 389,555 340,065 
OMARR cccsces 24,018 21,060 24,306 22,080 
St. Joseph .... 26,920 27,083 34,422 22,720 
BAMBARA .occcecs 20,708 21,215 27,116 22,140 
Wichita ....... 84,588 41,768 40,154 41,030 
TelOGe ccccsees 40,500 46,200 46,500 44,400 
Toledo] ...... 91,917 79,945 113,223 92,190 
Indianapolis ... 7,457 10,305 11,634 10,485 
Nashville** vo haves 127.736 105,882 ..... 
Portland, Oreg.. 19,176 13,824 36120 23,510 
re 29,101 § $2,762 24,605 
Tacoma ...... 11,232 21,695 28,285 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 16 Aug. 18 


Aug. 15 Aug. 8 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 38 48 41 46 
Bt. PAW) coscevese 55 38 38 59 
Duluth-Superior .. 61 45 35 50 
Milwaukee ....... 43 3 29 46 
Outside mills*.... 55 49 57 53 
Average spring. 45 48 46 49 
HE, EMGIR secccecs 48 43 45 97 
oe”. Bee 55 58 54 65 
MUMMERS wecccecscs 79 84 82 72 
Se 95 92 95 30 
Kansas City ...... 56 61 79 78 
Kansas City? ..... 57 60 77 66 
OORARE 2c cccccces 88 77 97 95 
Be. SOGOBR ccvcvsc 56 57 72 47 
BOMBA .ccccccccccs 42 46 67 48 
WeMite wcsceccces 52 63 62 63 
TOGO cecccccces 84 96 100 93 
Toleaes = ..ccccccce 73 78 76 70 
Indianapolis ..... 37 52 58 46 
Nashville*® ...... oe 77 63 a 
Portland, Oregon.. 30 22 58 37 
Beattie ..crccscccse 8 38 62 49 
Tacoma 20 39 38 50 





*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville, 


mills, in- 





EMPLOYEES OF BUFFALO 
BISCUIT CO. DROWNED 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 19.—(Special 
Telegram )—Stanley E. Norman, cashier 
Ontario Biscuit Co., of this city, and 
Alexander Kursowski, an employee of 
the same company, were drowned in Lake 
Erie last night at Wanakal, a suburb of 
Buffalo, in a bathing accident. The two 
victims were in a boat with two other 
youths when one dived, upsetting the 
craft. They were the guests for the 
afternoon at the summer home of Alex R. 
Petrie, vice president Ontario Biscuit Co. 
The bodies of the two drowned men have 
not yet been recovered, grappling opera- 
tions still being in progress. 

M. A. McCarruy. 





The Co-operative Wheat Pool of West- 
ern Australia has decided to pay a divi- 
dend of Is 6d bu on all wheat which was 
placed in the pool. This will amount to 
£536,000, and will make the total pay- 
ments about £2,500,000. 









THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Domestic Demand.—Flour buying was reported more active last week than in 
the previous week in most parts of the country, particularly in the Northwest. 
The break in wheat, although it was expected by many buyers to be greater, 


brought a considerable volume of business in its wake. From 
several sections came reports that large bakery buyers were 
in the market partially covering their needs for the next 
four or five months. It would seem that they were not only 
attracted by the break in prices, but also by the fact that 
their stocks are running dangerously low. Mills continue to 
make sales greater than their capacity, but it is doubtful 
if they are up to last year’s figures. Complaints of price 
cutting are almost general, those most often heard being 
about the mills of the Northwest, which are said to be shading prices on new crop 
flour in order to accumulate bookings. 

Export Business.—From only one point in either the United States or Canada 
is there any indication of demand for flour from Europe, Buffalo reporting some 
sales to the United Kingdom. Good crop prospects and the awaiting of the new 
Canadian crop offers are largely responsible for the lack of demand. Some durum 
flour has been sold to southern Europe. Demand from China has decreased also, 
and only limited quantities were shipped to the Orient last week. There has been 
a moderate call from Latin America for clears for immediate shipment. 

Wheat.—The break in wheat prices caused by the government crop report on 
Aug. 11 was largely recovered on the following day, due to surprisingly strong 
cables from Liverpool and probably because millers were in the market to re- 
place the wheat to be used in the comparatively large flour sales they had made 
on the previous day. The advance did not hold, however, and the Minneapolis Sep- 
tember option closed on Aug. 18 showing a net loss of 1c since Aug. 11, the De- 
cember option losing %4c. The Chicago September option was 2%c lower during 
this seven-day period, while the December quotation lost about lc. 

Production.—Despite the fact that most mills reported better bookings last 
week than in the previous week, and that for some time orders in many parts 
of the country have exceeded the mills’ capacity, there was a considerable falling 
off in the rate of operation in the majority of the milling centers last week. Shi 
ping directions were only reported fair. The spring wheat mills of the North- 
west ground 45 per cent of their capacity in the week ending Aug. 15, com- 
pared to 48 per cent in the previous week; southwestern mills lost about 3 points, 
operating at 58 per cent; in Buffalo, operations averaged 79, against 84 per cent. 
The mills of the central states registered a heavy loss of 10 points in their activ- 
ity, while those on the Pacific Coast and in the St. Louis district reported little 
change. 

Flour Prices.—Since a week ago, flour prices have declined 25@50c bbl, while 
they are about $1.25 higher than at this time a year ago. 

Millfeed——Demand for millfeed has been slower, but offerings are smaller 
and the substantial sales made during the previous week prevented any accumu- 
lation of feed. Millers are taking care of their entire production in their mixed 
car trade, and are not anxious to make forward sales. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 18.—(Special Cable)—The market is very slow. There 
is no forward buying, although spot stocks are scarce. Mills offer Canadian top 
patents at 49s 3d@50s 3d ($8.36@8.53 bbl), August-September shipment, and 46s 
6d@47s 6d ($7.89@8.06 bbl), October; exports 47s 3d ($8.02 bbl), August-Sep- 
tember, and 44s 6d ($7.55 bbl), October. There are no Kansas or Minnesota offers. 
American low grade is 27s ($4.58 bbl), Argentine 25s 9d@26s ($4.37@4.41 bbl), 
and Australian patent 42@43s ($7.13@7.30 bbl), all c.if. Home mills are in- 
clined to cut prices, but straight run is quoted nominally equal to 44s 6d ($7.55 
bbl), c.i.f. 

Hamburg.—The passing of the tariff bill resulted in considerable business in 
English and spot flour. American and Canadian flours are neglected, though low- 
er. Several large arrivals depressed the market. Mills offer Canadian exports 
at $9.25@9.55 per 100 kilos ($8.24@8.51 bbl), Karisas tops $9.40@9.80 ($8.37@ 
8.73 bbl), English Manitobas 38s 3d@39s 6d ($8.34@8.53 bbl), and ordinary pat- 
ents 35s 6d@39s ($7.67@8.43 bbl), c.i.f. 

Copenhagen.—Buyers are holding off resolutely. Canadian exports are of- 
fered at $10 per 100 kilos ($8.91 bbl). C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


Reports received from that portion of the Northwest where threshing is now 
in progress indicate that the rumors of damage to the crop earlier in the season 
were greatly exaggerated. Many excellent yields are reported from that part 
of the United States, and although the wheat is undoubtedly light in weight, it is 
of excellent milling quality. The late crops in the Northwest are believed to have 
been benefited by rainfall, which was almost general on Aug..18. In the western 
provinces of Canada the harvest is likely to be later than would be expected 
from the crop’s early start. There are varied reports of damage to the crop, but a 
good one is nevertheless expected. In the Southwest, preparations are being 
made for the sowing of winter crops, and it is indicated that a larger area will 
be sown to wheat than for the past 10 years. Planting will begin before the end 
of the month. Reports from Europe point to the fact that rain and cool weather 
have somewhat deteriorated the condition and are delaying the harvest. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leadir 
option markets, in cents per bu: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Au Sept. Dec Sept. Dex 
| Pree 164% 162 160% 159 
Die cs ene 165% 162% 161% 160 
| Serre 160% 158% 157% 157 
ee’ 159% 157% 155% 155 
BN <eenen 159% 158% 156% 156 
BBcdenes 157% 157% 154% 155 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Aug Sept Dec Sept. Dex 
| er 163% 159 5% 164% 163 
BB cccds 164 160% 165% 163 
SOc vases 160% 157% 162 160 
re 58 158% 160 158 
> ae 158% 157% 160% 159 
ee 157% 155% 159% 158 
Winnipeg Duluth duru: 
Aug. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dex 
Beeteces 146% 143% 145% 142 
13 146% 142% 145 142 
139% 140% 140 
138 138% 1381 
139% 139% 138: 
139 138 % 138 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Aug. Sept Dec. Sept. Dec 
Se 104% 87% 100% 89 
BBeovoce 103% 86% 99% 83 
ere 104% 87 102 83 
EE 104% 87 99% 3 
Bie tenes 103% 86% 99% 823 
. eerie 104% 87 99% 83 
Minneapoli 
Sept. Dex 
38% 40 
27% 39 
37% 39 
36% 38 
36 37 
36% 38 
Minneapoli- 
Sept. Dec 
106 108! 
107 109 
102% 105 
100% 103: 
100% 103: 
99 1021 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Aug Sept Dec. Sept. Dec 
AB. veces 265 265% 269% 265 
62% 263 267% 263 
255% 261% 257} 
55 261 2561 
54 253 258 254 
253% 253% 257% 253 





Liverpool Wheat 


Closing sue of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 Ib 


Oct. Dec. 
BO. BE cevedecceseess lls 2%da 10s 8% 
BEB. UB cccceccccccece lls 4%d 10s 9% 
AUG. 14. cccccscvcvcves lls 2d 10s 6%< 
BE. TE cevevaecesivess lls 1%d 10s 6%: 
BOR. BT vovcdivcvccdees lls 1%d 10s 6d 
BEB. BB ciccccccccseos lls 2%d 10s 7%: 





PURITY BAKERIES BUY 
FREIHOFER INTERESTS 

Aug. 19.—(Special 

Telegram) — The Purity Bakeries 


Curcago, ILt., 


Corporation has purchased the Frei- 
hofer interests in the Schulze Baking 
Co. This company has been operat- 
ing 11 large bakeries, three of which 
are located in Chicago, and one in 
each of the following cities: Peoria, 
Springfield, Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Grand Rapids, Detroit, Mich., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Des Moines, Iowa, 


Omaha, Neb. 
S. O. Werner. 





Tunisia requires 7,332,000 bus wheat 
for annual domestic consumption. 








Flour quotations, reported 
quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.50@ 9.10 
Spring standard patent ...... 8.10@ 8.65 
Spring first clear ............- 7.10@ 7.70 
Hard winter short patent ..... 8.25@ 8.70 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.85@ 8.25 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.65@ 7.20 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.10@ 8.70 
Soft winter straight .......... 7.60@ 8.10 
Soft winter first clear ........ 7.10@ 7.40 
Rye flour, white .........-.6. 5.90@ 6.30 
ae, eee ee eee 4.80@ 5.25 


Family patent 
San Francisco. ..$....@9.70 
Includes near-by straights. 





to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Aug. 18. 
prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
*$8.96@ 0.16 §8...5Qecer $8.75@ 9. a $9.40@ 9.50 $9.00@ 9.50 $8.85@ 9.10 $9.00@ 9.50 $9.75@10.00 $8.85@ 9.10 $9.50@10.00 
*8.65@ 8.75 ween Sirk 8.40@ 8.6 e+e @ 9.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.35@ 8.60 8.75@ 9.00 8.40@ 9.75 8.40@ 8.85 cvee Ge cece 
*7.40@ 7.60 ¢ 86 @eh'e 7.40@ 790 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.30 Gaoe Hes cx 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.25 wer, Pers dé ase tes.6 
os Fe 8.00@ 8.90 8.20@ 8.75 9.50@ 9.75 9.10@ 9.35 8.75@ 9.00 9.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.35 8.80@ 9.10 8.75@ 9.25 
_— + 7.20@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.00 9.00@ 9.25 8.65@ 9.15 8.25@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 ee eee 8.35@ 8.80 ogee oece 
Ae 6.60@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.25 Biever cose @ecece eo @eeoes 6060 @ s éew aves Poses onde @oces os alos o's 
er @ 8.25@ 8.75 @ 9.00 cose Moses 7.40@ 7.95 ve meG cco 8.25@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.90 9.75 @10.25 
» wean .S Po 7.80@ 8.20 ..+-@ 8.50 7.25@ 7.75 6.65@ 6.90 wit 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 
vouveeee . fee 7.00@ 7.30 cvae Ee ees coca ices ers Pree 6@) wei 7.50@ 8.05 obee@. 7.25@ 7.50 
5.50@ 5.70 @ es Pe @ 6.75 eas | 6.65 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 sale -@ 
4.50@ 4.70 ‘ @ oMecve @ 5.25 -@. 5.00@ 5.25 -@. 5.10@ 5.15 --@. oft .« 
Straight Cut-off iteemes guatert patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.60@8.00 $....@.. $9.00 @9.30 $9.55 @ 9.7 $9.00@9.25 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. 


Ohio River potato for soft winter wheat flour. *New crop. 
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NORTHWEST HARVEST 
PROGRESSES RAPIDLY 


Cutting Finished in Minnesota and South 
Dakota—Yields Are Better Than Ex- 
pected from Crop Experts’ Reports 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The Northwest 
thus far has enjoyed remarkably fine 
weather for harvesting. As a result, field 
work has gone forward rapidly and with- 
out interruption. Cutting is finished in 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and is well 
advanced in North Dakota and Montana. 

In the main, threshing returns prove the 
inaccuracy of most of the crop damage 
reports sent out earlier in the season by 
crop experts. On the shock threshing 
done in North Dakota, yields run from 
10 to 25 bus per acre, South Dakota from 
i0 to as high as 50, while Minnesota 
vields are reported at 8 to 30 bus. The 
crop is undoubtedly spotted and is aver- 
aging light in weight, but appears to be 
if fine milling quality. 

Threshing has started in the main wheat 
belt in Montana. Billings reports yields 
of 30 to 40 bus per acre in the valley and 
on irrigated land, and 10 to 15 on dry 
land, while Great Falls reports yields of 
nothing to 25 bus, 50 to 60 Ibs test weight, 
with high protein content. 





BIG YIELDS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


A report from a milling company in 
Belle Fourche, S. D., reads: “The west- 
ern third of South Dakota will raise an 
average crop of 25 bus wheat per acre; 
10-bu yields are not unusual. One field 
here, on beet ground, went to 50 bus. A 
field at Sturgis is reported at 51 bus, and 
18 is claimed for one at St. Onge. Hot 
weather hurt some of the late wheat. We 
have the highest and also the lowest pro- 
tein on record, running from 9.7 to 17.4 
per cent. Farmers are inclined to sell at 
prevailing prices. 


SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT AREA 
IS LARGELY INCREASED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The preparation of 
vheat fields for sowing indicates that 
Kansas farmers will plant this year the 
largest acreage for 10 years. This is the 
report received from millers in various 
sections of the state, as well as from men 
vho have been traveling extensively in 
Kansas during the past fortnight. Plant- 
ing will begin before the end of the 
month. 

Oklahoma will also have a greatly in- 
creased acreage sown to wheat. Over 50 
per cent as much ground has been pre- 
pared for seeding as at this time a year 
ago. The high prices which have pre- 
vailed for wheat undoubtedly are respon- 
sible for the increases. 


Small Oklahoma Wheat Crop 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Oklahoma’s 
wheat production this year is estimated, 
in an Aug. 1 report, at 22,144,000 bus, 
by the state board of agriculture. Last 
year’s production was 53,938,000 bus. 
The area abandoned was placed at 20 per 
cent, and the average yield at 8 bus per 
acre. The federal statistician in Okla- 
homa estimates the year’s corn yield at 
24,883,000 bus, compared with 65,600,000 
last year. The average yield per acre 
was estimated at 8.6 bus. 


Rains Make for Splendid Indiana Corn Crop 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Good rains last 
week gave the corn much needed aid 
after a long drouth, and a splendid crop 
is looked for. 


All Oregon Crops Larger Than Last Year 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The weather was 
favorable last week for harvest and 
threshing, which made good progress 
throughout Oregon. Late spring sown 
grain is showing the effect of drouth, and 
in many places is a poor crop. Unirri- 
gated corn, except on bottom lands, needs 
rain. The soil is too dry for plowing for 
winter grain. The official estimate of the 
Oregon winter wheat crop is 6,732,000 
bus, and of the spring crop 10,120,000. 
The total of 16,852,000 bus compares 
with 15,450,000 harvested in 1924. The 
wheat acreage of the state is 881,000, 
against 1,099,000 last year. The oats 
crop is estimated at 10,224,000 bus, com- 
pared with 8,370,000 in 1924; barley 


4,809,000, compared with 2,425,000; corn 
2,680,000, compared with 2,135,000; and 
rye 462,000, against 280,000. Hot weath- 
er caused some deterioration to the cereal 
crops in the past month. 


Montana Crop Estimated at 38,616,000 Bus 

Great Fatts, Mont.—Revision of fig- 
ures by the Montana crop reporting serv- 
ice estimates that the wheat crop for 1925 
will be 38,616,000 bus, compared to the 
estimated 47,030,000 of a month ago. 
These figures materially contradict the 
estimates of some of the more experienced 
grain men of the state, most of whom ex- 
pect the crop not to exceed 35,000,000 
bus. Some portions of the state have re- 
ported somewhat better yields than had 
been expected, but the general run of 
threshing reports has been very close to 
the forecast of most of the grain men. It 
is now apparent that, while the wheat 
will be of excellent milling quality, it will 
test light on weight. The wheat growing 
territory which a year ago was showing 
a return of as high as 35 to 45 bus per 
acre, this year is showing a much smaller 
yield. 

Estimates made from the early thresh- 
ing returns indicate that the Campbell 
Farming Corporation, near Hardin, the 
largest grower of wheat in the world, will 
thresh much more than in any previous 
year since it has been operating in that 
area. , 

Tests made last week of samples of 
wheat harvested in this vicinity show this 
year’s crop to be exceptionally high in 
protein content, averaging between 16 
and 18 per cent. Due to excessively hot 
weather when the grain was filling, the 
kernels are shriveled and weigh only 55 
and 56 lbs bu, compared with 62 and 63 
in 1924, 

In an effort to cut down labor expense, 
the harvest of wheat in this region is be- 
ing largely done with combines, a method 
generally adopted by the comparatively 
small grower only this year. 





BUCKWHEAT CROP LARGER 
The government report for Aug. 1 
showed that the acreage devoted to buck- 
wheat was slightly larger this year, while 
the condition of the crop was better than 
last year, with a consequent probable 
increase of 400,000 bus over the amount 
harvested in 1924, and 2,000,000 more than 
the five-year average. If the present 
promise is fulfilled, the United States 
crop, supplemented by the Canadian, will 

care for all domestic requirements. 


RAIN HAS VARIED EFFECT 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Liverpoot, Ena., July 29.—The princi- 
pal event regarding the crops has been 
the change in the weather. Many areas 
have been visited by thunderstorms, and 
the rains have benefited the spring crops, 
which threatened to have very short 
straw. On the other hand, harvesting of 
early winter crops has been interrupted, 
and there have been occasional instances 
of lodging. 

The wet weather has caused consider- 
able local damage in France and Rou- 
mania, and some reports from Germany 
mention premature ripening of wheat, 
and fears that the yield of rye will not 
equal expectations. 

The influence of good European crops 
on the international market is now mak- 
ing itself felt; demand in France is small, 
Italy has reimposed import duties, and 
reports from the Danubian countries say 
that the supplies available for export are 
expected to be sent down the river for 
over-sea loading, whereas at this time last 
year they moved up the river for Austria 
and southern Germany. 

Although European demand is likely to 
be light should good weather continue, 
there is no douht that, if it should change, 
importers will have to make fresh pur- 
chases in North America. 

The Russian surplus is evidently a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with. It is already re- 
ported that Italy is buying this wheat in 
preference to North American, and is 
expected to continue to do so. Disagree- 
ment with regard to terms has checked 
business with Russia in England, and if a 
surplus is really expected, it is presumed 
that sellers will develop a more accommo- 
dating attitude. As the trade is a = 


ernment monopoly, offers are not likely 
to be ao So far, southeastern 
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Europe has made a poor start with the 


placing of a large surplus. 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Aug. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1924 and the 


1920-24 average (000’s omitted): 
Acres -——Bushels——— 
1925 1925 1924 AV. 
Minnesota 1,889 22,800 34,313 26,044 


North Dakota.. 9,727 102,134 134,618 98,728 


South Dakota.. 2,482 27,163 33,018 29,584 
Montana ...... 2,995 35,281 40,775 34,033 
DD. 6:65: caus 690 18,409 12,180 15,862 
Washington ... 1,656 26,354 7,946 14,814 
Other states .. 1,742 30,608 19,786 26,094 





U. States .. 21,181 262,749 282,636 245,159 
United States—Grain Crops 


Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1925* 678 2,950 1,387 214 62 24 16 
1924. 873 2,437 1,542 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 2 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914, 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911, 621 2,531 92 160 33 19 18 


1910. 635 

1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 2 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*Aug. 1 estimate. 


United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): : 
cw———Corn 





Oats———~ 

Yield 
Crop per 
Acres bus acre 
44,467 1,387 31 
42,452 1,542 36 
40,981 1,306 32 
40,790 1,216 30 
45,495 1,078 24 
42,491 1,496 35 
40,359 1,184 30 
44,349 1,538 35 
43,553 1,593 37 
41,527 1,252 30 
40,996 1,549 38 
38,442 1,141 30 
38,399 1,122 29 
37,917 1,418 37 
87,763 922 24 
37,548 1,186 32 
35,159 1,007 29 
32,344 807 25 
31,837 754 24 
30,959 965 31 
28,047 953 34 
27,843 895 32 
27,638 784 28 
28,653 988 34 





— -¢ 

Yield 

Crop. per 

Acres bus acre 
106,621 2,950 28 
1924.. 105,012 2,437 23 
1923.. 104,324 3,054 29 
1922.. 102,846 2,906 28 
1921.. 103,740 3,069 30 
1920.. 101,699 3,209 32 
1919.. 97,170 2,811 29 
1918.. 104,467 2,502 24 
1917.. 116,730 3,065 26 
1916.. 105,296 2,567 24 
1915.. 106,197 2,995 28 
1914.. 103,435 2,673 26 
1913.. 105,820 2,447 23 
1912.. 107,083 3,125 29 
1911., 105,825 2,531 24 
1910.. 104,035 2,886 28 
1909.. 98,383 2,552 26 
1908.. 101,788 2,669 26 
1907., 99,931 2,592 26 
1906.. 96,738 2,927 30 
1905.. 94,011 2,708 29 
1904.. 92,232 2,467 27 
1903.. 88,092 2,244 25 
1902., 94,044 2,524 27 


1901.. 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900.. 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899.. 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898., 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897.. 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.. 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.. 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891.. 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890.. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 524 20 
1889.. 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888.. 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.. 72,393 1,456 20 26,921 660 25 
1886. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85* 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75* 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 

*Average crop per year for the period. 
tAug. 1 estimate. 


Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 corn production, based on condition 
Aug. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, 
in bushels (0900's omitted): 
1925 1924 Av. 





Pennsylvania ..... 77,080 55,692 66,567 
OO a eee 176,797 94,900 146,224 
SAEED. ..« 0.0.4.6.0. 6:48 209,968 116,916 170.292 
EEE $06 sdeneesé 387,499 293,600 312.817 
Wisconsin -- 96,522 57,980 85,279 
Minnesota ........ 145,853 126,336 138,451 
BOE co vccrcccesece 449,631 304,752 422.372 
) i, eee 202,587 170,612 188,230 
South Dakota 122,084 99,990 118,067 
Nebraska ......... 195,686 203,280 224,198 
PE .. do 0 see swed 104,881 130.905 116,176 
CO Serres 99,141 80,850 89,359 
Tennessee ........ 73,69 69.718 81,624 
WEN Pes bc decd eae 33,230 78,200 116,972 
Oklahoma ........ 24,883 65,600 63,324 

U. States ..... 2,950,340 2,486,513 2,934,649 
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CANADIAN HARVESTING 
TO BE LATE THIS YEAR 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Aug. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—Severe hailsteorms have oc- 
casioned heavy loss in sections of south 
and southwestern Manitoba. Harvesting 
operations are now in full swing in the 
prairies under generally favorable condi- 
tions. 


Winnirec, Man.—The fifth general 
crop report, issued by the Manitoba Free 
Press on Aug. 15, shows that, while con- 
siderable deterioration has taken place, 
from a variety of causes, there are, 
nevertheless, large quantities of wheat to 
come from the prairie provinces this 
season. 

In spite of the crop’s early start, gen- 
eral conditions now indicate that harvest- 
ing will, on the whole, be late. Wheat 
cutting has been started in all three 
provinces, but when the report was issued 
was by no means general. Some hail 
damage is shown, and the presence of 
sawfly is reported from various districts. 

In Manitoba, many points report rust 
on crops, but the percentage of damage 
from this cause is light, the wheat, on 
the whole, being ahead of the rust. Mar- 
quis wheat appears to have suffered more 
from rust damage than any other variety. 

Many points in all three provinces are 
needing men for harvesting operations. 


Ontario Crops Yielding Well 

Toronto, Ont.—The weather has been 
most favorable, and harvesting is well 
advanced, The crop is yielding well and 
is of high quality, although in some parts, 
where unfavorable weather was experi- 
enced in the ripening stage, some wheat 
is reported as smutty and sprouted, but, 
on the whole, the harvest will be a satis- 
factory one for this province. 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





-—— Wheat, -———Rye . 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre 
1925*... 53,994 678 13 
1924.... 54,209 873 16 
1923.... 59,659 797 13 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 


1920 + 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916 + 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914 63,541 17 2,641 43 17 
1913 50,184 763 15 2,657 41 16 
1912 + 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907 - 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 44,07 552 12 1,793 27 15 
1903 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899 + 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 


1893.... 34,629 396 11 
1892.... 38,554 6516 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 
++e+ 36,087 399 11 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 
1876-85¢ 34,144 420 12 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 

*Aug. l estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 


Winter Wheat, Leading States 
Estimated winter wheat production of the 
leading winter wheat states in 1925, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the re- 
vised estimates for 1924 and 1923, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 


Kansas ‘ -. 66,368 153,644 83,678 
Nebraska ewe . 80,464 54,483 28,220 
Oklahoma ‘ 24,903 54,874 37,950 
GE iv emeet aden 26,056 37,313 42,770 
eee a 39,201 34,251 60,534 
Indiana 3 Sis 28,144 31,865 34,188 
Missouri. ........... 30,618 24,589. 36,725 
_ ss 4,152 25,826 16,370 
GeeerOGS 2... cvces we 14,400 15,974. 12,720 
Pennsylvania ....... 24,560 19,850 24,168 
Washington 190,412 19,354 37,015 
ae ‘ 15,576 19,888 16,456 
CL 90 vide ceewes 6,732 13,035 21,725 
6 5 bn'w eo 6-00 3,335 10,893 10,608 
. ar 10,934 9,628 11,145 
ee 11,613 8,532 11.520 
New York ........ 6,771 6,588 7,895 
Other states ........ 61,558 49,950 98,270 





United States 415,697 590.037 591,957 
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GERMAN DUTIES TO BE 
EFFECTIVE AUGUST 29 


Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 13.—(Special 
Cable)—The German import duty 
bill has been passed, and the duties 
will become effective on Aug. 29. The 
scale of taxes will be as previously 
published, namely, 8 marks per 100 
kilos on flour and 3.50 marks per 


100 kilos on wheat. 
C. F. G. Ratxes. 





SYDNEY ANDERSON EXPECTS 
SMALL EXPORTS THIS YEAR 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, in a recent bulletin 
comments on an unusual situation in the 
probable wheat supplies of the United 
States for the present crop year. He 
points out that the Aug. 1 government 
crop report indicates a total crop for the 
United States of 678,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with the last five-year average of 
837,000,000, the former production being 
equivalent to a per capita supply of 5.97 
bus, the smallest for 35 years. 

In addition, the estimated carry-over 
on July 1, 1925, was 19,000,000 bus less 
than on the same date in 1924. Allowing 
70,000,000 bus as the probable minimum 
of wheat exports, 35,000,000 being actual 
wheat and 8,000,000 bbls flour represent- 
ing the remainder, the actual amount of 
wheat left will barely cover domestic re- 
quirements, should they be the same as in 
1924-25 and 1923-24. In fact a carry- 
over of only 29,000,000 bus would be left. 

Mr. Anderson emphasizes the fact that 
flour exports in 1924-25 were 13,896,000 
bbls, and in 1923-24 17,253,000, and as 
only 8,000,000 bbls have been allowed for 
in the current year, millers must expect 
a falling off in their export trade and 
base their costs accordingly. 





SPILLERS’ ACTION AIDS 
VANCOUVER GRAIN HANDLING 


Vancouver, B. C.—The fear that the 
removal of the permit system would cause 
congestion in the port of Vancouver has 
been somewhat allayed, in the opinion of 
grain men here, by the decision of the of- 
ficials of Spillers Overseas Industries, 
Ltd., to operate the storage capacity of 
the Vancouver Terminal Grain Co. under 
a public license. Had the company not 
taken this step, the port facilities would 
have been only 3,900,000 bus, but the ca- 
pacity of the Terminal company being 
2,000,000 bus, it is hoped that the greater 
volume of grain which will probably flow 
westward as a result of the lifting of the 
permit system may be efficiently handled. 





DUST EXPLOSION EXPERT 
LEAVES GOVERNMENT EMPLOY 


D. J. Price, engineer in charge of de- 
velopment work, Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has resigned to take up commercial 
work with the Mine Safety Appliance 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., with effect from 
Sept. 1. 

During the past 11 years Mr. Price has 
carried on important investigations on 
the causes of dust explosions, and the 
means of their prevention and control. 
In this period a number of industries, 
notably flour milling, have greatly re- 
duced the risks of losses from this cause. 

In accepting Mr. Price’s resignation, 
Dr. C. A. Brown, chief of the bureau, ex- 
pressed his regret at losing the services 
of such a valuable assistant, and spoke 
highly of Mr. Price’s achievements and 
the benefit which he had done to flour 
milling and other industries. 





BROKERAGE CHARGES ARE 
AMENDED IN AUSTRALIA 


MeExsourne, Victoria, July 15.—At a 
meeting of the council of the South Aus- 
tralian Chamber of Commerce it was de- 
cided to amend as follows the scale of 
grain brokers’ charges on wheat: up to 
1,000 bus for local trade and on parcels 
of up to 100 tons for shipment ex-South 
Australia, %2d bu; parcels up to 10,000 
bags, %4d bu; parcels up to 40,000 bags, 
for the first 10,000 bags 44d bu, beyond 
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that 4d bu; parcels of more than 40,000 
bags %d bu. Flour: local 1 per cent, 
with a minimum of Is 1d ton; interstate 
1 per cent, with a minimum of Is 6d; 
mill offals, local 1 per cent, with a mini- 
mum of Is 1d. 

In Victoria, brokerage charges for 
wheat: up to 1,000 bags %2d bu, more 
than 1,000 bags 4d bu; for single truck- 
loads 1 per cent. Flour 1 per cent all 
around, bran and pollard 1 per cent, 
with a minimum of Is 6d ton. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





ASK FIVE PER CENT RATE INCREASE 
Cuicaco, I1iu.—It was made public here 
on Aug. 13 that the western railroads, the 
appeal of which to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for an increase in 
freight rates will be heard next month, 
will ask for a 5 per cent increase in 
tariffs. An increase in grain of approxi- 
mately Ic bu also will be demanded. 


AUSTRALIAN LOAN FROM 
U. S. EXCITES INTEREST 


Mexrsourne, Vicrorta, July 14.—The 
keenest interest is being displayed in the 
arrangements for the flotation of an 
Australian loan of about £20,000,000 in 
New York. The transaction happily syn- 
chronizes with the arrival of the Ameri- 
can fleet, and will not only bring Aus- 
tralia and America closer together, but 
also have a beneficial effect upon trade, 
since it will be tantamount to increased 
Australian exports, and thus assist to 
equalize the balance of trade between 
the two countries. 

It does not necessarily follow, of 
course, that if the United States lends 
money to Australia, trade has to flow in 
that direction from the commonwealth. 
The money might be used to pay for im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, and, 
therefore, no occasion is given for any 
sentimental regret that Australia is bor- 
rowing from the United States instead 
of from Great Britain. 

It is felt that it will be beneficial to 
Australia if the United States imposes 
more stringent conditions than Great 
Britain has levied in the past, as it is 
believed that the time has come when 
Australia should cease borrowing unless 
there are strict conditions that the money 
so borrowed should be used for repro- 
ductive purposes, and that a sinking 
fund should be formed for its repayment. 
It is considered by many that, should 
Australia have a good wheat crop and 
abundant wool clip, the immediate effect 
of the loan would be to move exchange 
rates against the exporter and stimulate 
imports to the detriment of the local 
manufacturer. 

The announcement of the loan activi- 
ties has been the subject of much com- 
ment in New Zealand, where the opinion 
has been expressed that any departure 
from the practice of borrowing on the 
London market would be regrettable. 
This feeling, however, may be explained 
by the fact that sentiment in the domin- 
ion is generally much more strongly pro- 
British than it is in the commonwealth. 

The New Zealanders contend that the 
new procedure is undesirable in princi- 
ple, and point out that it would be a 
serious matter for the dominion if the 
sterling exchange declined in New York. 
The only way in which interest payments 
could be met would be by the export of 
goods, but the United States balance was 
against both New Zealand and Australia. 

The British government has intimated 
that it has no objection to the common- 
wealth taking this course, and, indeed, it 
has been made clear that, owing to the 
great shrinkage of investment moneys in 
Great Britain, it would welcome relief 
from the claims of the Australian gov- 
ernments. 





Cuaries J. Matruews. 





NEW TEXAS RAIL RATES 

OxtanHoma Crry, Oxita.—The Texas 
railroad commission, believing the adjust- 
ments to be reasonable and equitalle to 
shippers and carriers, has complied with 
an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and promulgated a new scale 
of freight rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts in Texas, effective Oct. 12. The order 
was issued despite the protest of certain 
Texas traffic associations and the Texas 
Grain Dealers’ Association. 

The new scale is the same as that fixed 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
up to 350 miles. Beyond that distance, 
the Texas commission’s order will in- 
crease the wheat rate to 33c, the present 
rate being 28c. Reductions on flour 
rates within the 350-mile zone run as high 
as llc ewt. 


COLONEL JOHN C. LEGG 
DIES OF HEART DISEASE 


Barttmmore, Mp., Aug. 18.—(Special 
Telegram )—Colonel John C. Legg, head 
of John C. Legg & Co., flour and grain 
commission, Baltimore, died at his home 
here on Aug. 16 from heart disease. 

Colonel Legg was born at Winchester, 
Va., in 1848, and came to Baltimore in 
1878, when he established the firm now 
bearing his name and became a member 
of the organization now known as the 
Chamber of Commerce. For some years 
he was a police commissioner of Balti- 
more and a director of the Western 
Maryland Railway. He served on the 
staffs of Elihu Jackson and Frank Brown, 
past governors of Maryland, and thus 
gained the rank of colonel. During the 
centennial of the star-spangled banner in 
1914, the colonel was a member of a spe- 
cial party which toured the country and 
visited over 50 cities. 





C. H. Dorsey. 





OREGON BAKERS HOLD 
TWO-DAY OUTING 


PortLanp, Orecon.—About 100 bakers 
from upstate towns were in Portland, 
Aug. 13-14, attending a meeting held by 
the Bakers’ Association of Oregon. At 
the first day’s session the principal speak- 
er was Dr. H. E. Barnard, American In- 
stitute of Baking, and editor of Baking 
Technology. Bakers of the Pacific Coast 
lead nearly every other section in the 
production of high grade bread, according 
to his observation. The manufacture of 
bread of superior quality was the key- 
note of his talk. 

A golf tournament, in which the bakers 
contested with allied tradesmen, was held 
in the afternoon, and was followed by a 
dinner and dance. 

On Aug. 14 the visitors were taken for 
a trip around the Mount Hood loop high- 
way, and luncheon was served at the Co- 
lumbia Gorge Hotel. 





CAMPAIGN TO ENFORCE 
BREAD LAWS PLANNED 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—A_ concentrated 
drive for the strict enforcement of the 
California law affecting the labeling of 
bread, the taking back of bakery prod- 
ucts, and sanitary conditions in bakeries 
and grocery stores, has been launched by 
William F. Ireland, secretary-manager 
Southern California wholesale and retail 
bakers’ associations. With the co-opera- 
tion of the health departments of Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Los Angeles County, 
and of the state, the campaign has been 
directed against several large bakeries in 
and around Los Angeles. 

Mr. Ireland is convinced that the state 
law is being violated, and arrests will be 
made from evidence secured by a corps of 
investigators. With the consummation of 
these arrests it is expected to eliminate 
the law breakers from the ranks of the 
baking industry in this territory and to 
gain the permanent co-operation of the 
various health departments. 

The procedure resorted to by most of 
the offencers is the delivery of bread in 
regular daily consignments to the gro- 
cery store; on the next day’s round the 
wrappers are torn off the loaves left from 
the day before; credit is allowed the gro- 
cer on these loaves, and they are left to 
be sold without labels or wrappers, thus 
violating two provisions of the law. 





SECONDHAND SACKS PENALIZED 

MELzBourNE, Victoria, July 15.—Many 
wheat growers in Victoria have been in 
the habit of using secondhand sacks, with 
the result that the merchants have been 
involved in substantial loss. To protect 
themselves the latter have issued a decree 
that in future there will be a minimum 
dockage of 6d per bag on all wheat 
placed in secondhand sacks. .. zs 

‘ Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





August 19, 1925 


COLONIAL MILLING CO. 
INCREASES ITS CAPITAL 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The Colonial Mil!- 
ing Co., Nashville, has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $400,000. The company has 
been engaged in the manufacture of self- 
rising flour, and recently purchased one 
unit of the Liberty Mills, Nashville, with 
a daily capacity of 2,000 bbls. This plant 
is being remodeled to resume operations 
at an early date. The company will then 
commence the manufacture of straight 
flour on a large scale. 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES DATA 
ON WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 


The United States Department of 
Commerce announces that, as a result of 
its questionnaire sent to mills with regard 
to stocks of wheat and wheat flour hel: 
by them on June 30, 1925, it has been abl- 
to compile figures relating to 894 milling 
companies owning 956 mills. These fig- 
ures show that on that date the tot! 
stocks of wheat held by mills amounted 
to 32,313,691 bus, while those of flour 
were 3,346,913 bbls. 

The mills reporting represented 87.1 
per cent of those reported by the census 
of manufactures in 1923, only mills whic! 
manufacture 5,000 or more bbls flour an- 
nually being taken into consideration. 
Owing to the fact that, prior to June 30, 
data on stocks at the close of semiannu:'! 
periods was not taken by the Depari 
ment of Commerce, it is impossible t» 
give comparisons for previous periods. 








NEW ORLEANS GRAIN MEN 
CHARGED WITH FRAUD 


New Orteans, La.—C. J. Morrison anc 
Carl Morrison, officers of the Grain Prod 
ucts Co., New Orleans, were made re 
spondents in an involuntary bankruptc: 
petition filed on Aug. 7 in the federal! 
court here by the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, and the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co. 

The officers are accused of refusing t: 
pay for shipments of wheat which, it is 
alleged, were sold after delivery and th 
proceeds of the sales turned over to 
their wives. The amount of money in 
volved is said to be $42,606. The Morri- 
sons also are charged with concealing 
assets and defrauding creditors, and an 
audit of the company’s books is de- 
manded. ; 





BISCUIT MEN CONFER 

San Francisco, Cat.—Eleven chief ex- 
ecutives of the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. 
and the American Biscuit Co. met in busi- 
ness conference in San Francisco last 
week, under direction of Charles M. 
Thomson, vice president of the American 
company, and Colonel R. L. Dunn, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast company. Those 
in attendance besides these officials were 
R. B..Nusser, sales manager, A. J. Bale, 
manager Portland branch, J. A. Corbett, 
manager Los Angeles branch, R. P. 
Thymian, manager Seattle branch, R. G. 
Bassett, manager Tacoma branch, Knute 
Peterson, Seattle, all of the American 
Biscuit Co; Frank R. Johnson, manager 
Pacific Coast Candy Co; D. M. Botsford 
and Warren E. Kraft, Botsford-Constan- 
tine Co. 





PACIFIC EXPORT RATES EXTENDED 

Hetena, Mont.—A sequel to the recent 
hearing before an examiner of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of what was 
known as the export rate case was fur- 
nished here on Aug. 13 when the Montana 
railway commission announced that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
had extended the export rates on wheat 
to north Pacific seaports until Nov. 19, 
1925. 

It is believed that the other railways in- 
volved in the case will take similar action 
pending the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 





IDAHO MILL TO REOPEN 

San Francisco, Cat.—Reopening of 
the mill of the Pocatello (Idaho) Flour 
Mills Co. is assured by the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. interests, which have 
purchased the plant. The property has 
been idle because of litigation. The Colo- 
rado company has elevator connections 
throughout the state. 
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‘WASHBURN CROSBY CO. WILL ADD 
5,000-BBL UNIT AT KANSAS CITY 





New Structure, to Adjoin Present 3,000-Bbl Plant, Will Be Erected at Once— 
Mill Will Be Largest in Southwest—Increases Total 
Kansas City Output to 30,250 Bbis 


Kansas City, Mo—E. P. Mitchell, 
Kansas City manager Washburn Crosby 
Co. announces completion of plans 
whereby his company will immediately 
undertake construction of a new milling 
unit of 5,000 bbls or greater capacity ad- 
joining its present 3,000-bbl plant. While 
details of the new mill are not yet fully 
completed, contracts for excavation will 
he placed at once, and construction work 
will be carried forward rapidly. 

When the Washburn Crosby Co. en- 
tered the southwestern milling field three 
years ago, sufficient property was pur- 
chased to provide for possible future ex- 
pansion. Within the past year new grain 
storage has been built and other plant 
facilities expanded to provide for the new 
producing unit when conditions justified 
its building. 

With a daily production of 8,000 to 
9,000 bbls, the Washburn Crosby Kansas 
City mill will be the largest in the South- 
west, being approached in size only by the 
Kansas City mill of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., and the St. Joseph plant 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
each of approximately 6,500 bbls daily 
capacity. 

Completion of the new Washburn Cros- 
by unit will increase the capacity of Kan- 
sas City flour mills to 30,250 bbls, a gain 
of approximately 65 per cent in the past 
five years. 


President’s Remarks on Expansion 

MrInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—In commenting 
on the announcement of his company’s 
plans to expand its facilities at Kansas 
City, James F. Bell, president Washburn 
Crosby Co., said: 

“Our proposed additions at Kansas 
City are largely in the nature of improved 
facilities in packing, and loading, but the 
plans will also embody some increase in 
capacity. We are proceeding with the 
preliminary work in advance of definite 
plans, through our desire to have it com- 
pleted and available prior to the next 
crop year. I do not feel that we have 
been identified with the Southwest long 
enough to express any definite opinions 
as to the superiority of Kansas City as a 
milling center. However, we have always 
been terminal millers and we recognize 
that Kansas City. possesses advantages 
in this direction that justify us in increas- 
ing our investment to a point where we 
may test these out in actual practical ex- 
perience.” 


BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS JOINT OUTING 


Burrato, N. Y.—The first joint outing 
of the Buffalo Flour Club, Corn Ex- 
change and allied industries was held on 
Aug. 15 and consisted of a boat trip 
around Grand Island, with a stop at 
Edgewater, where a program of sports 
and other entertainment was carried out. 

The affair was a great success, and un- 
doubtedly will be continued annually. 
There were 125 guests on the steamer 
Island Belle when she left the dock at 2 
pm. An orchestra accompanied the 
merrymakers, and a continuous lunch 
was served on the boat, both going and 
returning. At Edgewater the principal 
event was a baseball game between the 
grain and feed men’s team and a team 
picked from the allied industries, a tie 
resulting. There were races, a tug-of- 
war and other diversions. The return 
trip to the city was made at 9 p.m. 

The committee in charge of the outing 
comprised Frank C. Greutker, Cereal 
Byproducts Co., M. C. Burns, Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., and Fred L. Frost, 
Lamson Bros., grain brokers. 








MILL’S CREDITORS MEET 
Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 18.—(Special 
Telegram)—The first meeting of the 
creditors of the Associated Flour Mills 


Co. was held at Albion on Aug. 15. The 


schedules filed showed assets of $54,000, 
of which $44,000 represented property. 


There were also shown secured liabilities 
of $38,050 and unsecured of $21,000. 
Charles W. Gray, Kendall, was named 
trustee, and the meeting was adjourned 
until Sept. 4. 

M. A. McCarruy. 





BAKERY BURNED IN EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp.—The Ideal Bakery 
was completely destroyed by fire on 
Aug. 16, entailing a loss of $10,000 to 
Edward Ross, the owner of the plant, and 
J. W. Lamey, flour broker, who owned 
the building. The bakery supplied a 
large territory in the eastern portion of 
this city. The origin of the fire is un- 
known, and it is understood that the dam- 
age was covered by insurance. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Aug. 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore . 3,593 57 117 57 67 
Boston .... 6 1 78 3 7 
Buffalo 2,215 403 1,043 1,095 165 
Afloat ... 644 eer ae re 25 
Chicago ... 5,401 1,445 8,499 2,311 228 
Detroit ... 175 21 165 myers 
Duluth .... 2,015 ..... 38,340 325 375 
Galveston . DEO seeee scenes | rier 
Indianapolis 743 304 a ‘Snes. 500% 
Kansas City 3,747 827 2,482 73 41 
Milwaukee 274 47 508 3 117 
Minneapolis 1,688 86 13,229 283 208 
New Orleans 255 70 41 4 1 
Newp’t News.... ..... a e¢eke «00ena 
New York.. 188 43 632 78 16 
Omaha 1,277 174 1,658 13 38 
Peoria ..... 3 BB EBRD neces “ccces 
Philadelphia 868 27 349 3 40 
Sioux City.. 90 61 458 1 5 
St. Joseph. 1,514 207 29 2 3 
St. Louis... 2,281 113 903 9 19 
Toledo .... 672 133 541 ease 2 
Wichita ... 2,199 ... Oe exe 
2 ee wae ehees 13 109 183 
Lakes ..... 441 225 were 272 
Totals 


-.-30,773 4,436 36,132 4,391 1,812 
Last year..58,106 5,507 2,373 






Increases: Oats, 6,143,000 bus; barley, 
573,000. Decreases: Wheat, 809,000 bus; corn, 
4,000; rye, 96,000. 





NEW ESTIMATES RECEIVED 
FOR EUROPEAN CROPS 


The production of cereal crops in Eng- 
land and Wales is slightly below that of 
last year, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This is the first Euro- 
pean country to report smaller wheat 
production than last year. 

The wheat crop of England and Wales 
for this season is estimated at 48,000,000 
bus, against 50,000,000 last year; barley 
43,225,000, against 44,142,000; oats 87,- 
766,000, against 102,629,000. 

The Polish barley crop is now esti- 
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mated at 63,244,000 bus, compared with 
55,489,000 last year. The oats crop is 
placed at 197,656,000 bus, against 166,- 
171,000, the final estimate for last year. 

The Austrian crop report as of Aug. 1 
shows conditions of all crops consider- 
ably above average, and better than re- 
ported on the same date last year. Crop 
conditions reported according to the sys- 
tem of the country, in which 1 is excellent, 
3 average, and 5 failure, are as follows: 
wheat 2.2, against 2.5 last year; rye 2.1, 
against 2.7; barley 2.3, against 2.6; oats, 
2.3, against 2.5; corn 2.3, against 2.3; flax 
2.4, against 2.3. 





WRONGFULLY ACCUSING EMPLOYEES 

An interesting decision handed down 
by the Texas court of appeals in the case 
of Koehler vs. Sircovich (269 S. W. 812) 
shows legal limits to which an employer 
may go in accusing an employee of theft, 
the court recognizing the right of the 
employer, if he honestly believes that 
the employee has taken money, to ques- 
tion the latter in regard to the matter 
and to make to him and all others having 
any interest in the affair such statements 
as the employer reasonably may believe 
to be true. “But this right,’ adds the 
court, “cannot be extended into a license 
publicly and falsely to brand one as a 
thief, even if the accuser may not be 
actuated by malice in making the charge. 
It would seem upon principle and au- 
thority that the right to make such false 
statements, when made in good faith, is 
so restricted that they may only be made 
to those directly interested in their sub- 
ject matter, and to whom the accuser is 
under a duty to communicate facts which 
he believes to be true.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 











Aug. 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 196 58 8 110 
Berrie 203 47 24 eee 
Grain Growers... 219 225 64 
Fort William ... 87 26 13 eee 
B. Zi. Bacsveocove 421 116 26 110 
Northland ...... 440 95 60 ove 
Port Arthur * 39 10 ees TT 
Gam. Gov’ oscccs 155 56 17 172 
Sask Co-op.— 
Nos. 1 and 2.. 374 65 8 176 
BO: OB icacenses 359 54 6 55 
Private elevators 1,832 503 156 361 
Weta 26 060s60 4,325 1,255 382 984 
Wee BOR oc csc 11,152 5,259 557 179 
Receipts ....... 548 275 54 24 
Lake shipments. 2,744 559 248 224 
Rail shipments.. 169 61 owe 2 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 294 Feed .......... 204 
No. 2 northern... 200 Durum ........ 186 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. SE BOth cecccsccce 22 
No. 3 northern.. 207 Others 348 
MO. 4 ccccccvese 236 Private ........ 1,832 
WMO. GB ccccscsees 168 
Ne. 6 cccccccsecs 601 Petal oc ccvves 4,325 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
He. 2 OC. Weeeses Serres 131 
Wo. 3G. Weecess BT GERETS occ ccccss 95 
Me. 8 CG. Wiccess 223 Private ........ 503 
Ex. 1 feed...... 38 
1 PeOd oc cccccee 226 WORE cccccens 1,255 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted); 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
July coccccece 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
AUGER coccee 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September ... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,096 
October ...... 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
January ..... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
Fé@bruary .... 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 
MGPOR .cceses 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 
i +os0¢nas 55 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,12 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 
MEO svecesee’s 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 
SUMS sveeveas 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 
Totals.... *13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


*Twelve months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
Tally ceocccece 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 
August ...... 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 
September 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 
October ..... 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 
November 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 
December 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 
January ..... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 
February 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 
March ....... 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 
BOOT cc cccece 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 
BE. casdasioce 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 
SUMO cecscess 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 
27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 16,725 
30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 17,897 
26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 
18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 
14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 
17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 
25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 
25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 5,917 





Totals. ,..*195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


in bushels (000's omitted): 
1920 


Totals, by calendar years, 
1924 1923 1922 192 


34,119 149,831 173,274 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


2 1 
166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 


*Twelve months. 
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EASTERN CLASS RATES 
REVISAL IS OPPOSED 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce has received a communica- 
tion from Wilbur La Roe, Jr., of Clark 
& La Roe, counsel for the chambers of 
commerce of Buffalo, the Tonawandas, 
Niagara Falls and Lockport, and for the 
associated industries of New York state, 
in which the lawyer points out the dan- 
gers that threaten the industries of the 
Niagara frontier if the railroads are per- 
mitted to put into effect the new class 
rates which they have asked the public 
service commission to grant. The effect 
of the proposed rates on Buffalo is clear- 
ly defined in the attorney’s statement, 
which says in part: 

“The railroads have proposed to bring 
about uniformity by establishing mileage 
class rates throughout the eastern states, 
but most of the shippers are opposed to 
such rates because of their rigidity and 
inflexibility. We contend that the con- 
tinuance of reasonable rate groups is in 
the public interest, and the soundness 
of the contention has been admitted to 
a large extent by witnesses for the rail- 
roads. We are confident that we have 
shown the proposed rates to be grossly 
excessive, though the railroads disclaim 
any desire for additional revenue. The 
rates proposed are considerably higher 
than those in effect west of Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, although our evidence seems 
to show conclusively that they should be 
lower. 

“For decades the New York Central 
Railroad’s class rates have been consid- 
erably lower than those maintained for 
like distances by the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroads. The prin- 
cipal reason for this is the competitive 
influence of the old Erie Canal, now the 
Barge Canal. To obtain uniformity in 
rates without reducing the revenues of 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
means large increases in the rates of the 
New York Central, some of them being 
increased under the proposal as much as 
40 per cent. This would place a dispro- 
portionate burden upon the shippers of 
New York state. For the first time in 
an investigation of this character the 
railroads propose completely to ignore 
water competition in making rates, 
whether it be canal, river, lake or ocean, 
and, unfortunately, it never has been the 
policy of the commission to compel rail- 
roads to meet competition. 

“For many years the class rates from 
Buffalo to New York City have been the 
same as from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, 
and it is absolutely essential, for competi- 
tive reaSons, that Buffalo be allowed to 
reach New York on the same basis as 
Pittsburgh reaches Philadelphia. Buf- 
falo witnesses have submitted exhaustive 
evidence on this phase of the matter in 
opposition to the proposed rates.” 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Aug. 8 1925 (000’s omitted): 


1926 1924 1923 

Flour production, bbls— 
Jaly Bdd wcccccccces ,332 3,683 4,156 
SUEY TEES cccccsssce 2,526 2,293 2,451 
. Ud Seer 2,491 2,483 2,649 
July 26-Aug. 1....... 2,435 2,466 2,688 
BEB. BB cccccccovese 2,474 2,514 2,688 
OOIy EeARE. B.0 5000 13,258 13,441 14,566 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 8, 

bbls— 
DD 42 6-65000080 00 928 1,029 1,244 
BONED. oe cesscsveres ? ene 25 
Wheat, July 1-Aug. 8, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.113,000 150,000 135,000 
TOTES cc cccccccsecs 6,452 8,049 13,073 
DE cei cerevdoess 480 1,270 2,016 
Ground by mills..... 60,323 61,800 65,547 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 8, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 37,008 55,767 48,247 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 66,497 101,154 74,549 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of, Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
c—— Week ending, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 8 Aug. 1 Aug. 8, 1925 
300... ol apered 64,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending ’ Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Aug. 8, 1925 
3,641,000 
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FEDERATION ISSUES REPORT 


ON WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 





Result of Questionnaire as of June 30, 1925, Published — Figures Indicate That 
First Half of This Year Has Been Subnormal—Stocks in 
Hands of Buyers Shown to Be Small 


In a box on this page will be found a 
tabulation giving the results of the ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Millers’ National 
Federation on stocks of wheat and flour 
as of June 30, 1925. The tabulation rep- 
resents the output of 71,375,000 bbls an- 
nually, or about 57 per cent of the coun- 
try’s production based on the 1923 cen- 
sus. This is substantially the same per 
cent of total output as reported on the 
questionnaire on stocks of wheat and 
flour as of Jan. 31, 1925. While the mills 
reporting are not identical in every in- 
stance, they are sufficiently so to justify 
comparisons. 

No report was made for the semiannual 
period ending June 30, 1924, or prior 
years, and therefore comparisons with 
the same semiannual period of prior 
years are not possible. It is possible, how- 
ever, to make comparisons with the semi- 
annual period ending Jan. 1, 1925, but 
these comparisons must be considered 
with due regard for the fact that they 
do not cover strictly comparable semi- 
annual periods. 

At first glance the report may not seem 
significant, but analyses and comparison 
will bring out certain conclusions which 
are of both interest and value. 

The tabulation shows stocks of wheat 
of 25,241,333 bus owned by the mills re- 
porting as of June 30, 1925, compared 
with 74,355,895 on Jan. 31, 1925. Based 
on the output shown by the census of 
manufactures for 1923 (125,000,000 bbls), 
the mills reporting represent approxi- 
mately 57 per cent of the output. Apply- 
ing this percentage, the wheat stocks 
owned by all mills on June 30, 1925, would 
be approximately 44,300,000 bus, com- 
pared with 130,500,000 on Jan. 31, 1925. 
It is probable that this estimate of total 
wheat stocks held by all mills is high, as 
the output last year is estimated at 120,- 
000,000 bbls, which would make the figure 
of total wheat stocks 42,400,000 bus. As 
mills not reporting probably do not carry 
stocks in the same ratio as those report- 
ing, this figure is probably still too high. 
The report of the Bureau of the Census 
on stocks of wheat and flour, issued Aug. 
18, 1925, and printed on another page of 
this issue, indicates total stock of approx- 
imately 37,000,000 bus held by all mills. 

The report as of June 30, 1925, also 
shows wheat sold into flour, 18,223,357 
bus, and not sold into flour, 7,017,976, 
compared with 48,670,466 sold into flour 
and 25,685,429 not sold into flour as of 
Jan. 31, 1925. In order that comparison 
may be readily made as between Jan. 31, 
1925, and June 30, 1925, the two reports 
are brought together in Table I. 

The most striking and significant com- 
parison is in the item, “Flour Sold but 
Not Shipped,” as of June 30, 1925, com- 
pared with Jan. 31, 1925, indicated in 
Table II. 

This comparison shows that there were 
sold by the mills reporting on June 30, 
1925, but not shipped, 5,536,706 bbls, com- 
pared with 12,668,969 sold but not shipped 
by the mills reporting Jan. 31, 1925. This 
table also indicates that the depression in 
flour sales, which was so evident during 
April, May and June, was_ general 
throughout the entire industry. This is 
emphasized by the fact that the flour sold 
between July 1 and Dec. 31, 1924, was 
about 7,400,000 bbls greater than that 
manufactured during the same period, 
while the flour sold during the period of 
Jan. 1, 1925, to June 30, 1925, was 5,446,- 
879 bbls less than that manufactured dur- 
ing that period, the figures being as fol- 


lows: 
July 1, 1924, Jan. 1, 1925, 


to to 

Dec. 31, 1924 June 30, 1925 

Flour sold 46,566,769 25;967,526 
Flour manufactured 39,152,332 31,414,405 
This would imply also that there can- 
not be any considerable accumulation of 
stocks in the hands of buyers, and that 
orders for flour in volume, under condi- 
tions favorable to the seller, are certain 
to come if the mills do not exhibit too 
much anxiety to get orders on their books 
during the early period of the present 


crop season. These figures are also in- 
dicative of the hand-to-mouth character 
of the buying witnessed during the last 
few months. The comparison of per cent 
of spring, hard winter and soft winter 
wheat making up the totals should be con- 
sidered with caution and due regard for 
the fact that the semiannual periods cov- 
ered are not strictly comparable. 

These conclusions are emphasized by 
the figures shown in Table III, which 
compares the flour sold for the semian- 
nual period of July 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 
1924, with the period of Jan. 1, 1925, to 
June 30, 1925. 

This table shows that the mills report- 
ing sold, between July 1, 1924, and Dec. 
31, 1924, 46,566,769 bbls flour, compared 
with 25,967,526 between Jan. 1, 1925, and 
June 30, 1925. It is also to be noted that 


the percentages of sales of flour during 
this period remain practically constant as 
between spring wheat, hard winter wheat 
and soft winter wheat flour. 

Table IV compares the flour manufac- 
tured for the two semiannual periods— 
July 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1924, and Jan. 1, 
1925, to June 30, 1925. 

In considering this table it should be 
borne in mind again that the semiannual 
periods are not strictly comparable, and 
that the differences in percentage of 
spring wheat, hard winter and soft win- 
ter flours manufactured in the two pe- 
riods can probably be accounted for by 
the differences in the seasons covered, 
winter wheat being available for milling 
earlier than spring wheat. 

Table V shows the amount and per 
cent of flour sold for delivery within 30- 
60-90 days, and beyond 90 days. 

This table shows that of the total flour 
sold but not shipped on June 30, 1925, 
52 per cent was sold for delivery within 
80 days, compared with 38 per cent on 
Jan. 31, 1925; and 82 per cent was sold 
for delivery within 60 days on June 30, 
compared with 74 per cent on Jan. 31, 
1925. Only 4 per cent of the total sold on 
June 30, 1925, was sold for delivery be- 


TABLE I—WHEAT STOCKS (BUS) 






--Not sold into flour- 





Jan, 31 June 30 Jan. 31 June 30 Jan. 31 June 30 
Spring wheat ..... 37,351,701 14,212,840 23,996,275 11,097,270 355,426 3,115,570 
Hard winter wheat 24,961,655 8,446,382 17,109,387 5,836,893 52,268 2,609,489 
Soft winter wheat. 7,564,804 4,477,735 1,292,917 


12,042,539 2,582,111 





74,355,895 





48,670,466 


1,289,194 








18,223,357 








WOE 29 8'6604% 25,241,333 25,685,429 7,017,976 
TABLE II—FLOUR SOLD BUT NOT SHIPPED 
—— BbIs. —_————_ r-————Per cent-————_- 

n 31, 1925 June 30,1925 Jan. 31, 1925 June 30, 1925 

GE TIONS TB o.oo. 6c cc csinscsare 6,594,023 3,487,068 52 63 
Hard winter wheat flour ............ 4,264,488 1,640,243 33 30 
Soft winter wheat flour ............. 1,810,458 409,395 15 7 
aad bene ¥ewhes +4RN evens 12,668,969 5,536,706 100 100 


TABLE III—FLOUR SOLD 


Boring Wheat BOGF icscccccccecvece 
Hard winter wheat flour 
Soft winter wheat flour 

EE ks chs '0'e 9: 45.60'0'499,00 085.0 Sle 


TABLE IV—FLOUR 


ive aia 
July 1, 1924, 


to 
Dec. 31, 1924 


Boring wheat Bowr ..sccsccccccoces 
Hard winter wheat flour ........... 
Soft winter wheat flour ............ 


19,155,376 
13,059,387 
6,937,569 


Totals 39,152,332 













-Bbls 





Jan. 1, 1925, 
to 
June 30, 1925 


July 1, 1924, Jan. 1, 19 


to to 
Dec. 31, 1924 June 30, 19 











14,509,303 48 
7,114,196 34 
4,344,027 18 
25,967,526 100 100 
MANUFACTURED 
Bbls— Per cent — 





Jan. 1, 1925, July 1, 1924, Jan. 1, 1925, 

to to o 

June 30,1925 Dec. 31, 1924 June 30, 1925 
17,133,190 49 5 


55 


9,452,525 33 30 
4,828,690 18 15 
31,414,405 100 100 


TABLE V-—-FLOUR SOLD BUT NOT SHIPPED 
Amount and percentage for delivery within 30-60-90 days, and beyond 90 days 


ee ee Ds ob o.0.6 0-34.00 6 0 odd bee 
ee Oe GD cc ccwecetausscecénaer 4,565,93 
RD WOM 6.0 665.0 0b060e%eescecbe 
Beyond 90 days 








—-- -— Bb Il 8- —- ———_—7 --——--—-Per cent— ~ 
Jan. 31, 1925 June 30,1925 Jan. 31, 1925 June 30, 1925 
4,834,000 2,858,682 38 52 
1,691,841 36 30 

2,370,454 763,559 19 14 
898,577 222,624 7 4 
5,536,706 100 100 


PTE TEETER Tee LET 12,668,969 





REPORT ON STOCKS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR (AS OF JUNE 30, 1925) 


Mills reporting manufactured (approximately) 
1923, or 57 per cent of the total manufactured. 


WHEAT STOCKS (BUS) 
(Included in this is wheat in mills, elevators, in transit and bought to arrive) 


CERNE WOO, * oa che cewcrndaseecsedeebes 
ERE LOU EE eT ee 
BOGS WERGEE WHORE 6 cas ccvaetetacccdcies 


71,375,000 bbls wheat flour in 


Not sold 





Totals 


Amount of above wheat hedged in sales of futures .............0c00e0e 
Amount of above wheat hedged in purchases of futures............... 


FLOUR STOCKS (BBLS) 


(Included in this is flour in mills, 


DCH WOES GOU occ cnc Kv 6 cssecsiteces 
Bara Winter WHERE ROU 6.0 0ccicccevcsecs 
Soft winter wheat flour ..........cece008 


EE. 66 ane vb s ceneeenssceesevasese A 
FLOUR SOLD BUT NOT SHIPPED (BBLS) 





Total Sold into flour into flour 
14,212,840 11,097,270 3,115,57 
8,446,382 5,836,893 2,609,489 
2,582,111 1,289,194 1,292,917 
25.241,333 18,223,357 7,017,976 
4,807,972 

678,653 


branch warehouses, 
in transit) 


Total Unsold Sold 
1,308,200 245,025 1,063,175 

538.027 70.331 467,696 

289,477 105,010 184,467 
2,135,704 420,366 1,715,338 


public warehouses and 





For shipment 





For shipment within——— beyond 
Total 30 days days 90 days 90 days 
Spring wheat flour ...... 3,487,068 1,662,735 1,214,883 534,964 74,486 
Hard winter wheat flour.. 1,640,243 952,376 358.112 192,854 136,901 
Soft winter wheat flour.. 409,395 243,571 118,846 35,741 11,237 
DORON | 6.6 oe 06:0 8d< ces 5,536,706 2,858,682 1,691,841 763,559 222,624 

FLOUR SOLD—MANUFACTURED—SHIPPED (BBLS) 

(Jan. 1, 1925, to June 30, 1925) 

Sold Manufactured Shipped 
tes Sees. Dame « <<a04 bee sed oes 14,509,303 17,133,190 17,032,700 
Hard winter wheat flour ........... 7,114,196 9,452,525 9,593,047 
Soft winter wheat flour ....... 4,344,027 4,828,690 4,756,184 
.,.. WUETIT Ter eae er 25,967,526 31,414,405 31,381,931 














August 19, 1925 


yond 90 days, compared with 7 per cent 
on Jan. 31, 1925. 

Altogether, the figures indicate that 
sales of flour during the last half of the 
last crop year were considerably sul- 
normal. Whatever regrets mills may fec|, 
as a consequence of this fact, should he 
offset by the certainty which these figures 
indicate that stocks of flour in the hands 
of buyers are low, and that sales durin, 
the present crop year must necessari 
come in volume sooner or later. In other 
words, that the sales which were normal! 
to be expected in the first half of 1925 are 
still to be made in the last half. 





TRADE QUIET IN HOLLAND 
AmstTerDAM, Ho.ianp, Aug. 19.—(Sp. 
cial Cable)—American and Canadian 0 
fers are out of line with home milled and 
Belgian flour. Fresh business is, ther: 
fore, nominal. Home milled flour is se! 
ing at $8.80@8.90, delivered. 
C. F. G. Raikes. 





CANADIAN EXPORT PRICES LOWER 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 18.—(Special Te 
egram)—tThe flour business is dull, bo 
in domestic and export markets. Dome 
tic quotations are unchanged; expo 
prices are 6d bbl lower at 46s 9d fer 
August-September seaboard. 





PIONEER OPERATIVE MILLER DEA! 

Mrinneapouis, Minn.—Charles Eric! 
son, an operative miller in Minneapo! 
for upward of 40 years, died Aug. | 
after an illness of about one year. M 
Erickson was 71 years of age, and is su: 
vived by his wife and children. 





Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of t! 
1925 rye production, based on condition Au 
1, compared with the final production figur 
for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, in bush: 
(000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 A\ 

Pennsylvania ....... 3,604 3,264 3,5 
aa 2,974 3,682 3,9% 
263 ad veose nae 2,139 2,580 B, 25 
SOUND 6. 6.0-0:0. 0:0 00:04 4,275 6,006 8,1: 
4 ok ne 0.6 4,095 5,457 5,77 
eee 7,917 11,780 13,2: 
North Dakota ...... 10,838 13,860 14,62 
South Dakota ...... 1,938 2,956 4,27 
Other states ........ 14,188 13,861 3,7! 
United States ..... 51,968 63,446 70,41 

Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of th 
1925 oats acreage and production, based 0: 
condition Aug. 1, compared with the fina 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-2 
average (000’s omitted): 





Acres - Bushels 

1925 1925 1924 Av 
New York.. 1,031 36,518 34,056 32,85 
Pennsylv'nia 1,154 37,961 37,080 38,65 
eae 1,971 71,103 64,657 52,08 
Indiana . 2,138 56,978 70,034 54,62 
Illinois ..... 4,338 140,283 163,680 140,34 
Michigan 1,632 46,267 67,200 50,78 
Wisconsin... 2,564 108,939 103,600 93,83 
Minnesota... 4,410 164,846 193,500 145,99: 
a 5,832 225,786 248,282 213,98 
Missouri . ivee 46,420 41,745 39,381 
N. Dakota.. 2,719 70,765 93,364 67,26 
S. Dakota... 2,650 83,475 98,050 76,901 
Nebraska 2,652 72,612 76,136 73,27 
Kansas - 1,868 43,104 39,806 41,29: 
Oe 1,078 13,259 48,892 38,509 
Oklahoma.. 1,411 31,042 38,880 36,52¢ 
Montana ... 754 18,933 19,854 17,948 
Other states 4,565 119,058 103,084 113,382 





U. States 44,467 1,387,349 1,541,900 1,327,642 





Potato Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 potato crop, based on condition Aug. 1, 
compared with the final estimate for 1924 
and the average for the five years 1920-24, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WHITE POTATOES 


1925 1924 Av. 
A rer ree 32,467 41,715 31,725 
oe  MCTeer ere 35,932 46,620 39,673 
New Jersey ........ 5,445 11,544 11,767 
Pennsylvania ....... 25,328 28,792 26,449 
WE Ceci ue obaks 12,311 19,200 16.899 
RE Salk 5 0 Cae a oat ® 11,915 11,500 10,724 
0 6,512 11,960 8,522 
ND vv wav has 6x10 % 26,629 38,252 35,063 
i... Oe rer 24,600 31,460 30,586 
Minnesota ........ - 27,880 44,352 38,524 
NE 264 & 65.0.0 wes.» sk 5,784 10,744 8,232 
eee 6,848 10,200 7,243 
North Dakota ...... 8.809 11,960 12,487 
NEED nde nce o Reed 11,314 11,640 13,607 
eer 11,934 10,725 11,542 





United States 353,266 454,784 °417,848 
SWEET POTATOES 








1925 1924 Av. 

VS |e iiecic cess 5,100 5,175 5,236 
North Carolina ..... 9,801 9,292 10,564 
South Carolina ..... 6,965 6,230 8,156 
EY 0.6 6.9:4.060.20%4 9,358 8,704 11,503 
Re 3,689 3,150 2,876 
Tennessee .......... 3,562 3,230 3,989 
Alabama ........... 7,615 6,205 11,009 
Mississippi 8,570 4,400 9,127 
Louisiana 6,934 3,900 7,018 
Texas .... 6,175 4,450 7,644 
United States ..... 85,340 71,861 96,202 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills generally did a very 

atisfactory volume of business last week. 
the price basis, however, was not what 

should have been. Competition, nat- 

rally, is keen, and a good many millers 
‘parently are willing to shade their 

vrofits in order to accumulate bookings. 
the fact that buyers are willing to take 
hold, however, is encouraging. 

Flour Sales Good.—The majority of 
nills reporting made sales well in excess 
if capacity, while a few sold two or three 
times their capacity. Bookings were for 
shipment as far ahead as Jan. 1. 

Evidently the break in wheat last week, 
following the issuance of the government 

‘rop report, proved an incentive that 

buyers could not withstand. The buying 
was general. It is understood that some 
of the larger bakery combinations were in 
the market. Northwestern mills, howev- 
er, do not seem to have participated, as 
10 really large individual orders were re- 
ported. The bulk of the business came 
from trade willing at this time partially 
to cover their needs for the next four or 
five months. Millers, therefore, antici- 
pate continued free buying for shipment 
prior to Jan. 1. 

First Clears Strong.—tThe situation in 
regard to strong spring clears is un- 
changed. The trade want these, and are 
willing to pay comparatively high prices 
to get them. As a result, bookings of new 
crop clears have been heavy. Second 
clear, however, remains in the feed class, 

nd is inelined to drag. 

Export Trade Slow.—Some export in- 

iry is reported, but few sales. North- 
estern prices, temporarily, are too far 
ut of line with Canadian to permit of 
ny export business of importance. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
ind outside mills for new crop flour in 

carload or round lots, shipment after 
Sept. 1, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 196 lbs: 


short patent, 98-lb Aug. 18 Year ago 

ee $8.95@9.15 $7.70@8.20 
Standard patent ..... 8.65@8.75 7.45@7.65 
Second patent ....... 8.35@8.45 7.20@7.35 
Fancy clear, jute.... 8.00@8.10 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute..... 7.40@7.60 6.00@6.25 
‘Second clear, jute... 4.25@4.60 4.20@4.40 


*140-lb jutes. 
Old crop flour 25c higher. 


DURUM 


Durum millers are quoting new crop 
semolinas at 4c lb under old crop. Buy- 
ers, however, do not take kindly to cur- 
rent. quotations, and are holding off. 
Sales last week were very meager, only a 
few cars to some of the larger companies. 
Macaroni production, however, is report- 
ed to be increasing, and it apparently is 
only a question of time until manufactur- 
ers will be forced to replenish their sup- 
plies. In the meantime, mill prices are 
firm. 

Old crop No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
‘4e lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 
3 semolina and durum fancy patent 4c. 

In the week ending Aug. 15, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 38,573 
bbls durum products, compared with 60,- 
039 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour prices have declined some- 
what from the high levels recorded a week 
ago. The recent strength had a stimulat- 
ing effect. Mills reported sales as the 
best in many weeks, with bookings thus 
far in August ahead of a year ago. While 
rye flour purchases are small, compared 
with wheat flour, it is said that some 
good-sized lots have recently been worked 
in centers like Chicago. There is consid- 
erable competition for this business, and 
it is necessary to name a low price to 
land it. 

. Quotations are nominal. Pure white 
rye flour is quoted at $5.50@5.70 bbl, pure 
medium $5.20@5.40, and pure dark $4.50 


@4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,882 bbls flour, compared with 


11,918 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the'28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation Aug. 18: 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s durum mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Graham, Lincoln and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to ‘The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


e Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aus. 9-38 occveocs 522,000 200,059 38 
Previous week 522,000 252.796 48 
Year ago ....eee. 564,600 232,263 41 
Two years ago... 561,100 259,445 46 
Three years ago. 546,000 278,085 51 
Four years ago.. 546,000 354,515 65 
Five years ago.. 546,000 289,755 53 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,625 bbls last week, 1,643 
in the previous week, 3,842 a year ago 
and none two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. S-E5 .ccsces 317,290 185,135 58 
Previous week .. 409,290 199,256 49 
Year ago ....... 426.690 239,702 56 
Two years ago... 302,640 160,082 53 
Three years ago. 414,840 198,000 47 
Four years ago.. 417,690 219,915 52 
Five years ago.. 419,610 147,245 35 


Flour output ‘and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
July 11 62 72.315 216.954 180,482 2,477 306 
July 18 62 72,315 235,037 250,778 1,581 357 
July 25 61 71,665 228,246 217,335 816 3,122 
Aug. 1. 60 71,415 230,206 212,362 1,453 ..... 
Aug. 8. 57 68,215 199,256 214,410 1,575 1,275 
Aug. 15 51 56,215 185,135 175,186  eneee 


WHEAT 


New wheat is now coming in freely and 
there is a good milling demand for grain 
which weighs 56 lbs bu or over. Mills 
are taking some stuff as light as 52 lbs, 
but nothing below this. Elevators are 
more actively in the market, picking up 
the lighter grades. 

Receipts are increasing, totaling 2,946,- 
660 bus last week, over 1,000,000 more 
than during the previous week. The 
trading basis has remained about steady, 
prices varying little from those of a 
week ago, except for the lighter weight 
wheat, on which the range has increased. 

Eastern mills have bought a fairly good 
volume in this market. Quotations on to 
arrive wheat are given on a Duluth basis 
the first of this week, the price on 13 per 
cent protein, for five-day shipment, being 
13c over September. 

Quotations are still officially made on 
the old crop basis, but the change to new 
wheat figures will be made this week. On 
Aug. 17 fancy Montana was quoted at 
18@28c over; No. 1 hard spring, 2@18c 
over; No. 1 dark, choice to fancy, 10@ 
18¢c over, good to choice 5@9c over, or- 
dinary to good 1@4c over; No. 1 northern, 
1@4c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 15 
was $1.56%@1.81%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.55%%,@1.667%3. No. 1 dark closed 
Aug. 18 at $1.555%4@1.69%, and No. 1 
northern $1.555%4@1.58%. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 15 
was $1.40%,@1.60%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.33%,@1.545%. No.1 amber closed Aug. 
18 at $1.885%@1.42%, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.32%@1.41%. 

Based on the close, Aug. 18, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.37; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.45, No. 1 northern $1.40; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.42, No. 1 northern $1.37; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.41, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.36. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Aug. 15, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark..... 378 1,337 2,545 340 
No. l northern.. 300 716 945 4 
No. 2 northern... 12 934 1,057 65 
GEROTD cc cvesecs 998 2,020 3,481 442 
 saeererr 1,688 5,007 | # 937 851 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 15, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 









Minneapolis ..102,514 98,754 127,647 100,866 
Duluth ...... 106,557 . 35,4 952 50,035 
Totals ..... 209,071 134,214 190,59 9 150, 901 





COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Aug. 15, and 
the closing prices on Aug. 17, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.054@ 
1.09%, $1.03% @1.04°%,; No. 3 white oats, 
3654 @3874c, 36@36 oc; No. 2 rye, $1.00%4 
@l. *10Y A, $1.00%,@)1. 0212; barley, 64@78c, 
61@7lc. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted ): 
Aug. 16 Aug. 18 Aug. 19 





Aug. 15 Aug. 8 1924 1923 1922 
Corn .. 86 126 119 16 $ 
Oats ..13,229 12,690 186 911 15, 
Barley 208 112 57 299 
Rye 283 283 4,852 4,951 


Flaxseed 133 188 4 4 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 9-15, with comparisons: 
7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wh't, bu 2,946,660 1,508,220 1,078.220 1,033,200 


Flour, bbls 13,975 10,020 216,200 242,861 
Millstuff, ton 306 541 11,103 13,019 
Corn, bus 57.500 111,550 37,800 36,960 
Oats, bu.2,822,350 669,060 500,320 229,870 
Barley, bu 905,200 247,000 553,840 179,080 
Rye, bus. 178,920 393,900 52,910 86,730 
Flaxs'd, bu 59,000 21,000 10,160 8,940 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minncapeles 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb scks..$.....@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedf.. 3. 15 @ 3.20 
Corn meal, yellowf.........++6 3.10@ 3.15 
Rye flour, white*.............- 5.50@ 5.70 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 4.50@ 4.70 
Whole wheat flour, bbift...... 7.60@ 7.85 
Graham, standard, bblt....... 7.50@ 7.60 
POUONE GREET” cc ivcccsvescoceve -@ 2.48 
Linseed oil meal*.........+4-4- 44.00 @ 45.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 54.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 54.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is Ic less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


MINNESOTA WHEAT POOL 


W. H. Frederick, secretary of the Min- 
nesota wheat pool, in his report for the 
1924 crop year announces that the asso- 
ciation handled 1,700,000 bus wheat for 
its members. The average price for all 
classes, including premiums, was $1.63.1 
bu. The operating expenses of the pool 
were 14.26c bu, the average net price be- 
ing about $1.49. The high cost of opera- 
tion was due to many members violating 
their contracts. A recent court decision 
was in favor of the association, so that 
few violations are expected in future. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
association, the members authorized the 
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setting aside of a permanent reserve of 
le bu, and to this is added Ic as a tem- 
porary reserve. This reserve belongs to 
the members, and is held as a revolving 
fund. 

NOTES 

A. F. Langdon, London, foreign repre- 
sentative of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., has been in Minneapolis for the last 
week. 

The estate of the late James H. Mc- 
Carthy, Minneapolis grain man who died 
Aug. 1, was valued at $336,500, according 
to his will. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Aug. 18 as follows: 
sight, $4.85%% ; three-day, $4.8514 ; 60-day, 
$4.821%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.10. 

A. J. Oberg, manager the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was married Aug. 1 to 
Miss Vinette L. Anderson. Mr. Oberg, 
with his bride, afterward motored 
through northern Minnesota, returning 
home Aug. 15. 

Ernest G. Dahl, Chicago flour broker, 
was in Minneapolis Aug. 14. Mr. Dahl 
attended the reunion of the Minnesota 
Spanish War veterans at Red Wing the 
previous day, and came on to Minneapolis 
to visit his mill connections. 

Frank B. Townsend, who recently re- 
signed as chief traffic officer of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis road, has been ap- 
pointed director of traffic of the Minne- 
apolis Traffic Association, of which John 
S. Pillsbury is president. At the same 
time, Lee Kuempel was made assistant 
director. 





Canada—Milling in June 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in June, 1925, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 





West Total 
Wheat covcccses 2,169,682 5,610, 990 
GOES osccnevene 390,570 667,229 
) MT TT 2,969 36, 1 14 
Buckwheat 4,297 
Pe euveeeeeves vor 3,011 
COPM woccsccccs 8,834 70,539 
Mixed grain 24,374 606,873 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in June, 
1925: 

Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 111,943 116,028 227,971 
Manitoba 2 patent. 15 





2,023 196,261 348, 284 

Ont. wint. straight 50,437  ..... 50,437 
All GtROTS cc cccece 416,156 133,243 549,401 

Totals, flour .... 730,561 445,532 1,176,093 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,663 3,596 6,259 
BD tree deescoseues 10,798 6,632 17,430 
Shorts and middlings. 16,597 10,147 
All other offal ....... 1,584 2,067 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
GCatmons .ricece 604,079 1,145,491 1,749,570 
Rolled oats......1,877,712 4,825,226 6,702,938 
Barley, pot and 

MOREE cseciuses 180,824 63,896 244,720 
Rye meal ...... Seen. asveer 109,566 
Corn flour and 

WOGE ceccvess 650,038 640008 650,038 
Buckwheat flour. 69,100 69,100 

Total products in months of February, 


March, April and May, 1925 (000's omitted) 


Wheat flour, 


bbls— Feb. Mch Apr. May 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 338 244 239 240 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 463 484 360 289 
Ont. winter straight 70 52 51 36 
ATE GEROPS oc cceces 614 844 542 401 

Totals, flour 1,485 1,624 1,192 966 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour.... 7 1 5 ) 
BUD scape sedoccsese 22 24 17 15 
Shorts and middl’gs 31 36 26 20 
All other offal..... 6 4 3 3 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ....ccces. 1.619 1,769 2,926 2.1°8 
Rolled oats .......5,614 5,700 1,432 4,759 
Barley, pot and 

pearl tS ee 265 1237 57% ig 
Rye meal ...... 42 10 103 82 
Corn flour and 

eee é 769 853 729 127 
Buckwheat flour... 181 19% 92 53 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 mon‘h 
from July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, in bar 
rels: 

.  Sreereere 
August 
September 
Ce nck ese 
November 
December 
January 

February 
March 





DEERE 66h. c de cos Veber veep eirseus 


For the fourth successive year, Mont- 
real has been proclaimed the world’s 
greatest grain shipping port, having re- 
ceived 165,139,399 bus and shipped 159,- 
159,688 in its seven months’ season of 
navigation in 1924. 
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KANSAS CITY 

Flour prices fluctuated in rather a 
wide range last week, and trade appar- 
ently was confused. Many of the smaller 
buyers who have been active recently 
either with inquiries or purchases, with- 
drew from the market pending the de- 
velopment of a definite trend in values. 
Most of the business was done early in 
the week, when wheat prices had de- 
clined substantially. A few round lot 
orders were placed at that time. The 
total volume for the week compares well 
with other recent weeks, bookings prob- 
ably amounting to 125 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Big Buyers Interested——One of the 
features of the recent market has been 
the growth of interest displayed by some 
of the larger bakery buyers. One of 
these bought about 100,000 bbls in the 
Southwest last week, and also made some 
substantial bookings in the Northwest. 
This is not a large quantity in compari- 
son with that company’s requirements, 
but it was taken to indicate that flour is 
actually needed. Several inquiries con- 
cerning round lots have been reported 
during the past few days. 

Premiums Prove Handicap. — Millers 
are handicapped in a large competitive 
territory by wheat premiums which have 
prevailed in the Southwest. Fair sales 
of small lots are being made to the South 
and Southeast, however, and local de- 
mand is good. 

Shipping Instructions.—Production is 
constantly falling, despite the fact that 
mills have been selling more than capac- 
ity for almost two months. Most of the 
sales made were for 60- and 90-day ship- 
ment, and their delivery time is only now 
approaching. The scarcity of shipping 
instructions the past two or three weeks 
has been due largely to the light carry- 
over of old bookings into the new crop 
year. : 

Export Trade.—No foreign business of 
importance is deing done. Inquiry from 
Europe is extremely small, and sales to 
the West Indies and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries make up only a moderate 
volume. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Aug. 15, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$8.15@9.05 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.65@8.55; 
straight, $7.35@8.25; first clear, $6.75@ 
7.25; second clear, $6.25@6.65; low grade, 
$5.70@6.10. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 9-15 ....... 151,500 86,233 56 
Previous week .. 151,500 92,254 61 
Year ago .......- 148,500 118,781 79 
Two years ago... 132,900 103,843 78 
Five-year average (same week..... 84 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 9-15 ....... 551,310 319,074 57 
Previous week .. 551,310 330,027 60 
Year ago ....... 505,830 389,715 77 
Two years ago... 511,430 340,064 66 
Five-year average (same week).... 76 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 9,214 bbls last week, 8,854 in 
the previous week, 42,340 a year ago and 
24,264 two years ago. 

CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Aug. 15: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.64@1.75 bu, No. 2 $1.683@1.75, No. 3 
$1.60@1.74, No. 4 $1.57@1.70; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.72@1.74, No. 2 $1.71@1.73, No. 
8 $1.69@1.71, No. 4 $1.66@1.69. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 

western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


pT FeO CTT OCCT OCU E TROT eT 93 
erry eer er re ere cee 102 
FE PPR eer eee ae 135 
TTT TT Tree ee 141 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 46 fair and 21 
quiet. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MME. Oo8B crsvcescvceveves 26,92 56 
Previous week ............ 27,083 57 
We BD: cccaceseccvesesss 34,422 72 
TWO YOOTS BH0cescccccecss 22,719 47 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 15, with comparisons: 

v—Receipts—, -—-Shipments— 

924 


1925 1924 1925 

Flour, 

bbls. .. 16,900 11,375 120,825 115,750 
Wheat, 

bus. ..6,207,250 5,595,750 1,113,750 2,936,250 
Corn, 

bus. 317,500 311,250 231,250 135,000 
Oats, bus.1,302,200 91,800 120,000 81,000 
Rye, bus. 5,500 7,700 4,400 3,300 
Barley, 

UGS, <s 19,500 10,500 11,700 11,700 
Bran, 

tons .. 1,140 1,940 5,960 6,080 
Hay, tons 6,564 6,432 2,520 1,236 


BULLISH FEED OUTLOOK IN SOUTHWEST 


The Southwest may be entirely inde- 
pendent of other producing sections of the 
country in the millfeed market this year, 
in the opinion of a majority of millers 
here. All of them expect relatively high- 
priced feed, and many predictions are as 
high as $35 ton, Kansas City, for bran. 

Because of the short wheat crop, south- 
western mills will probably not produce 
more than 60 to 70 per cent as much feed 
as last year. This, and the widespread 
drouth over the cotton belt, which has 
greatly reduced all feed crops and grass 
supplies, are the principal bullish factors 
in the situation. A loss in buying from 
California is expected, due to improved 
crop conditions on the Pacific Coast this 
year. 

The South and Southeast, where the 
serious feed shortage is indicated, is nor- 
mally accessible only to mills in this sec- 
tion and to the soft wheat mills of the 
lower Mississippi valley. With a greatly 
increased demand from there and a light- 
er production, prices of millfeed in the 
Southwest could thus move independently 
of the Minneapolis or eastern markets. 





Recent rains have partly revived grass 
and rough feed crops in eastern Colo- 
rado, western and southern Kansas, most 
of Oklahoma, the Texas panhandle and 
New Mexico, and, with normal fall mois- 
ture, these will have fair pasturage for 
the winter. 

The principal western and southwest- 
ern railroads report conditions for graz- 
ing more favorable now than at any pre- 
vious time this year. Even if feed in 
those sections is plentiful, however, a 
large increase in demand for mill offals 
is predicted from the rest of the South. 


CORN CROP DAMAGED 


July weather was severe on Kansas 
corn, and the condition dropped from 81 
to 58 per cent of normal, according to 
the August report of the state board of 
agriculture. The 10-year average Au- 
gust condition is 69 per cent. On the 
basis of this report, the state will yield 
only 106,721,000 bus, compared with 130,- 
905,000 last year and a five-year average 
of 116,972,000. 

Oklahoma estimates are for 37,598,000 
bus, compared with 69,467,000 in 1924, 
and Texas is expected to yield 31,648,000, 
compared with 78,200,000 last year. Mis- 
souri will produce 202,566,000 bus, or 31,- 
954,000 more than last year, if present 
prospects materialize. Condition of the 
crop is 82, compared with 89 a month ago. 


NOTES 


John A. Finegan, southwestern repre- 
sentative Raymond Bag Co., is in Colora- 
do on a fortnight’s vacation. 

John C. Koster, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, is making a 
10-day trip through Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma in the interests of his 
company. 

Frank M. Cole, manager for W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., in Kansas City, 
and also president Radial Warehouse 
Corporation here, was called to Indian- 
apolis, Aug. 9, by the death of a sister, 
Mrs. J. G. McCullough. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, has 
been spending the past two weeks in 
Colorado with his family. He expects to 
return shortly, although his family will 
remain there for the rest of the summer. 

Several reports were circulated around 
the trading hall of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade last week that eastern flour 
buyers were rather heavy purchasers of 
wheat options. No considerable amount 
of such business could be actually con- 
firmed, however. 

More Colorado wheat is coming to Kan- 
sas City this year than last. A consider- 
able part of the movement from that 
state last year was to Pacific Coast 
points. Better wheat yields in western 
states this year are turning the Colorado 
wheat to Kansas City. 

Sales of milling wheat in Kansas City 
the past week were smaller than pre- 
viously. Mills which draw their supplies 
from the Southwest, including the local 
plants, are said to be well supplied, and 
they are inclined to await further devel- 
opments in the spring wheat crop. 

The buildings, equipment and grounds 





Organization Elixir,” by A. J. Hunt. 


his search after truth: 





“As It Was in the Beginning—”’ 


T THE meeting in Wichita next week of the Southern Kansas Millers’ 
A\ Commercial Club, the following subjects will be discussed: “Be Truth- 
ful to Thyself,” by George E. Carter; “What Shall We Do to Be 
Saved?” by J. E. Howard; “How I Feel Since Being on Speaking Terms 
with My Competitors,” by A. J. Blakey; “Before and After Taking the 


The above paragraph is lifted from the page devoted to this depart- 
ment of The Northwestern Miller in an issue of more than 20 years ago. 
Except for the names, it would be pertinent today, and probably would 
have been at any time during the entire 20 years. 
published this comment, evidently by a market news gatherer wearied of 


“Either a fault or a virtue, according to the way you look at it, is the 
mercurial temperament of the American milling trade. 
grave to gay with the utmost ease and agility. When conditions are poor, 
millers get into a subcellar of gloom, an 
one would imagine they were on the verge of a total collapse. A turn for 
the better sets them off to the other extreme, and they become optimists for 
whom no future is too bright. When milling is good, it is very, very > 
but when it is bad, it is horrid. The resilient quality of the miller is an 
excellent thing, and the way he rebounds from adyersity and forgets hard 
times is admirable in a way, but it should be kept within bounds.” 

Has the world really changed very much since then? 


In the same issue was 


It jumps from 


to listen to their mournful tones 
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of the Atlas Cereal Co., Kansas City, will 
be sold at auction at the Jackson County 
court house, Aug. 28, by Fred S. Hud- 
son, trustee. The company has been in 
bankruptcy for several years. It manu- 
factured corn meal, rolled oats and mixed 
feeds. 


Some 15 millers from the Southwest 
went to Chicago, Aug. 12, for the hearing 
on the petition of northwestern interests 
for a reduction in the freight rates on 
flour from Minneapolis to the East. The 
reduction asked is about 6c ewt. South:- 
western millers are not opposing the re- 
duction, but ask that a similar one he 
made from this section, in case it is gran|- 
ed to the Northwest. 


Train reservations so far received indi- 
cate a good attendance of both bakers anil 
millers from the Southwest at the annu:! 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation in Buffalo, Sept. 14-19. Speci! 
cars will be run out of Kansas City Sept. 
12, joining a special train of bakers an:! 
allied tradesmen at Chicago. Reserv: 
tions are being handled by Otis B. Durbi:: 
and Don C. Graham, Kansas City. 

The Missouri state grain inspection an:| 
weighing department has officially opene:| 
its new $10,000 protein laboratory on the 
roof of the Kansas City Board of Trace 
Building. The Kansas inspection depart- 
ment had previously been establishe.| 
there. It is expected that the Board o' 
Trade will make the state laboratory thc 
official laboratory for protein tests in 
Missouri. A Kansas City commerci:! 
laboratory is at present the official one. 


A narrow escape from injury or deat; 
was experienced last week by Harry ( 
Randall, vice president and general man 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansa 
City, and his family, who were driving t» 
the Ozark Mountains for a brief vaca 
tion. At Post Oak, Mo., another car co! 
lided with Mr. Randall’s, and the latter 
was completely turned over twice. The 
occupants, with the exception of Mr 
Randall, were thrown clear of the car, 
but he could not extricate himself fron 
beneath the wheel. None of the six peo 
ple were injured, except for bruises ani 
minor cuts, and they returned to Kansa 
City. The car, which was entirely de 
molished, was insured. 


ATCHISON 

Fluctuating markets of the past week 
handicapped millers in making sales, al 
though a few large orders permitted 
booking 100 to 200 per cent of capacity. 
Small buyers, who have been the princi 
pal support of the market recently, ar 
not friendly to the higher prices. Ship- 
ping instructions are not active. Quota- 
tions, basis cotton 98’s, Atchison, Aug. 15: 
hard wheat, short patent $8.90@9.10 bbl, 
Straight $8.50@8.70, first clear $7@7.10: 
soft wheat, short patent $8.90@9.10, 
straight $8.40@8.50, first clear $7@7.40. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

PS | Perera error 25,84 93 
PPOVIOUR WOOK 2... .cccsece 25,816 93 
We Se N06 5.66:464.000890:55 29,058 105 


NOTES 


C. H. Blanke, manager Blair Elevator 
Co., accompanied by his family, motored 
last week to Pequot, Minn., for a vaca- 
tion. 


H. J. Fleming, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, Ohio, is superintending the 
installation of bearings in the new mill 
of the Lukens Milling Co. 


G. O. Olson, traffic manager Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Atchison, is in Minnesota 
on his vacation. The Pillsbury company 
has finished the foundation of its 9,000- 
bbl warehouse here. 


E. J. Stratton, manager Co-operative 
Farmers’ Exchange, Minneapolis, who vis- 
ited Atchison mills last week, expressed 
the belief that the Northwest would har- 
vest a crop 30 per cent less than in 1924. 


SALINA 


Only moderate demand for flour is 
noted. Shipping instructions are fair. 
Export demand is very quiet. Prices, 
Aug. 13, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: 
short patent, $8.50@9; 95 per cent, $8.30 
@8.60; straight grade, $8.10@8.20. 

Wheat movement is slow, due partly to 


scarcity of wheat and partly to sharp 


fluctuations in prices. 
Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
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capacity of 46,200 bbls, with comparisons, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

um. TohB ccccccsccevervces 20,708 42 
nee aa sisiccks f2ks 21,215 46 


previous week 
NOTES 

L. A. Dockum, 80 years old, a pioneer 
miller of Garden City, Kansas, died sud- 
denly Aug. 12 of heart disease. © 

C. M. Todd, secretary and treasurer H. 
1D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is spending two 
weeks’ vacation with his family at Grand 
Lake, Colo. 

George T. Woolley, Jr., 33 years old, 
son of George T. Woolley, secretary 
Western Star Mill Co., died suddenly on 
a Union Pacific train, Aug. 12, while en 
route home to Chicago after a visit with 
jis parents here. His body was taken off 
the train at Abilene and returned to Sa- 
lina for burial. 


WICHITA 

Local and southeastern demand for 
flour continues good, and mills are sell- 
ing about capacity. Shipping instruc- 
tions are rather difficult to obtain, how- 
ever. Export demand is very quiet. 
(Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
\ug. 14: short patent, $9@9.50 bbl; 
straight, $8.50@9; first clear, $7.30@7.85. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
Che Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
ons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

om. Bebb esa 0.045 65,700 34,588 62 

‘revious week .... 65,700 41,768 63 

PAF BHO .eccccecce 64,620 40,154 62 

o years ago..... 64,620 41,032 63 
NOTES 


David S. Jackman, treasurer Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, who has been se- 
riously ill at a local hospital, is improving. 

Roger S. Hurd, viee president Red 
Star Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, have 
returned from Colorado. C. C. Mathews, 
uditor for the company, is taking a va- 
cation in that state. 

Visitors at Wichita mills last week in- 

uded Ralph Hoffman,- manager Hoff- 
nan Mills, Enterprise, Kansas; J. B. 
smith, manager Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 

itor Co., Salina, Kansas, and H. Kanat- 
er, Chase Bag Co., Kansas City. 


OKLAHOMA 

Advancing prices are causing quieter 
flour business in Oklahoma. Buyers gen- 
erally expected more of a reaction than 
has materialized, and have held their re- 
cent purchases to small lots, with many 
mixed cars. Export trade is light, and 
there is little done except to established 
connections in Latin America. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 15: soft wheat short patent 
$9.70, straight $9.20, first clear $8.70; hard 
wheat short patent $9.50, straight $9, first 
clear $8.50. 

NOTES 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of Harry Staats 
as sales manager. 

Bids are asked by the Steffler Baking 
Co., San Antonio, Texas, for the erection 
of a building in that city to cost about 
$12,000. 

C. A. Birdsall, general manager Fort 
Smith (Ark.) Cereal Co., says the com- 
pany’s plant probably will be in opera- 
tion by Sept. 1. The office has been 
moved to 914 Grand Avenue. 

A permit to do business in Oklahoma 
has been granted to the Southwest Crack- 
er Co., Wichita, Kansas, of which Una Lee 
Roberts, Oklahoma City, is state agent. 
It reports a capital investment here of 
¥ ’ . 

The G. A. Brown Mill & Elevator Co., 
Bixby, Okla., the City Feed & Seed Co., 
Enid, and Vandervert’s Mill, Madill, 
Okla., have applied to the state board 
of agriculture for permits to sell millfeed 
in Oklahoma. 

Bureau of customs figures received at 
Galveston show that the value of flour 
exported from that port in June was 
$778,301, an increase over May values of 
$489,982. Wheat exports in June had a 
value of $427,365, a decrease from May 
of $1,192,335. 

Chase & Gilliam, who recently formed 
a partnership at Bentonville, Ark., to 
wholesale flour and feed, report that they 
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will be ready for business in the Gilliam 
Building by Sept. 1. Paul Gilliam, the 
junior partner, formerly was connected 
with a wholesale grocery and a flour mill- 
ing concern at Bentonville. 

The Oklahoma Millers’ League will be 
represented at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing in Chicago, Aug. 19, 
by T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co., Myron E. Humphrey, 
Chickasha Milling Co., Karl E. Humph- 
rey, El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., and 
H. D. Driscoll, traffic counselor for the 
league. 

A feed milling plant under construction 
at Lubbock, Texas, by the Economy Mills 
Co., will be completed and ready for 
operation by Sept. 1, according to J. D. 
Hancock, general manager. In addition 
to the mill proper, wherein mixed feeds 
will be manufactured, the plant consists 
of a three-story warehouse, three elevator 
bins and an office. Mr. Hancock says the 
company will probably install flour mak- 
ing equipment later. 


NEBRASKA 


There was moderate activity in milling 
circles last week. Sales of flour were 
fair, mills in this territory averaging 
more than 150 per cent of capacity. 
There was a dearth of shipping orders, 
and the average running time of mills 
was somewhere around 80 per cent. The 
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THE WHEAT OF ANDALUSIA 

In the south of Spain the wheat prin- 
cipally used is known as “duro,” and cor- 
responds to our hard winter wheats. 
When local production is insufficient, 
wheat is usually imported from the Ar- 
gentine or from the United States. The 
prices of Argentine wheat give it a pref- 
erence over the American variety. The 
more popular Argentine wheat in the 
ports of Cadiz and Sevilla is known as 
blando, while those grades from _ the 
United States and Canada in greatest 
demand are Manitoba and hard winter 
grades. The price factors being equal, 
the North American wheats are pre- 
ferred, as the flour is considered of better 
quality than that produced from wheats 
from other sources. 

The difference in flour milling in the 
south of Spain is that there is less mixing 
of wheats than in other districts. When 
the local crop is small, however, a mix- 





to hold a bottle of beer. 





The Joke is on Some One, But Whom? 


NY miller will admit that there are a number of advantages to being 
A: flour buyer for a big baking concern. 

believed in the freedom for which your forefathers fought, and you 
found yourself in the middle of a hot August, and suddenly the expressman 
walked into your office with a strong looking box addressed to you, coming 
from a large Canadian mill,—well, now, honestly, wouldn’t you congratulate 
yourself on being the one lucky guy to hold that job? 

That is exactly what happened to one prominent buyer recently, and 
he was the first to admit that the mill had found his weakness. 
clever, too, of the man who made those rolled oats cartons just big enough 
Two dozen cartons—shades of Milwaukee! 

The buyer called six or eight of his friends. 
party made, he went home, carefully taking his heavy, but precious, box. 
To the disgust of his wife, he emptied the ice box of milk and eggs and 
the other things which tasted just as good hot as cold. 
topmost carton and ripped it open. 
stream of the finest rolled oats ever milled in Canada, and nothing more. 

Now, the buyer is wondering why a Canadian mill should send him two 
dozen cartons of rolled oats, particularly when, as he says, he hasn’t tasted 
oats since he was old enough to order his own food. 
miller to think of him, of course, but what an opportunity he missed. 


And, if you were one, and 


Derned 


Arrangements for his 


He reached for the 
Out on the kitchen floor poured a 


Mighty nice of the 








premiums on the high pretein samples 
continued to rise. 

The movement of new crop wheat to 
this market was moderately liberal, and 
demand continued active. Less dark hard 
winter came in than arrived earlier. 
Most of the samples sold were protein, 
and the majority of them were smutty. 
Much more smutty wheat is coming to 
this market this year than last. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame. O26 .ccccvees 27,300 24,018 88 
Previous week .... 27,300 21,060 77 
WORF BHO secscvvce 24,900 24,306 97 
Two years ago..... 23,100 22,081 95 


Leien Lestie. 





IRRIGATION IN NORTHERN PERU 


Operations have been begun on the 
Olmos irrigation scheme in Peru, accord- 
ing to the consul general for Peru in 
London. The project involves the con- 
struction of the Carhuaquero dam, 75 
kilometers from the port of Pimentel, by 
which 40,000,000 cubic meters of river 
water will reach the rice and sugar plan- 
tations of Chiclayo and Lambayeque. 
The scheme will cost £5,000,000 (Peru- 
vian), will take five years to complete 
and will irrigate 120,000 acres. A strik- 
ing feature of the undertaking will be 
the construction of a nine-mile tunnel, 
passing through the Andes, tapping the 
Huancabamba River and diverting it to 
the western side of the Andes, where, in 
combination with four or five other riv- 
ers, a permanent supply will be secured 


‘to the above mentioned areas. 


ture of native wheat with Argentine or 
North American grain is used. The pro- 
portion of foreign wheat used, however, 
is rarely over 20 per cent. As to the 
preference between the two, the prices on 
Argentine wheats are so much lower that 
they are used almost exclusively, al- 
though the North American wheats are 
considered more desirable. Customs 
statistics for Andalusian ports show that 
only a few hundred tons of American 
wheat have been imported within the last 
10 years. 

In all this part of the country a wide 
variety of wheat is used. For example, 
in the restricted area about the city of 
Cadiz, where no wheat is grown, highly 
colored hard wheats are preferred. Here, 
American wheat macaroni or durum is 
known and has been used in the past. In 
the narrow coastal strip south of the 
Sierra Nevada still different conditions 
exist. In this region, imported wheat is 
used extensively. Although American 
hard winter is preferred when prices are 
equal, Argentine red is used very exten- 
sively.—F rom a consular report. 


$44 
NAPOLEON ON GRAIN EXPORTS 


Napoleon the Great was a ruler who 
thoroughly knew every phase of his gov- 
ernment. He was ever ready to speak 
his mind, and that, too, in strong and 
clear terms. At the period when he 
wrote the subjoined letter, the Wagram 
campaign was successfully terminated. 
This enabled the emperor to turn his at- 
tention to the trying situation in France, 
the result of the economic warfare that 
was being carried on between the French 
and English governments. 

In 1809, Fouchi, then acting as minister 
of the interior, forwarded to Napoleon a 
memoir from the Paris Chamber of Com- 


merce, which drew from the emperor the 
following characteristic letter sent from 
Schoenbrunn, Austria: 

“IT have received a memoir which you 
have sent me on the corn trade and which 
is quite ridiculous. I do not know why 
it (the Chamber) does not begin by teach- 
ing me the alphabet. It is mere palaver 
of economists. Who in France is opposed 
to the corn trade? Who is opposed to the 
exportation? It is not the laws of the 
country; it is the English who prevent 
neutrals from coming into our ports. 
The reasoning is pitiable, but it is a great 
inconvenience; that of encouraging the 
commercial community to scold the gov- 
ernment, of starting discussion and agi- 
tating the public mind. The administra- 
tion is not that of economists. The prin- 
ciples of the grain trade are invariable. 
There is exportation as soon as there are 
outlets; there is no exportation without 
foreign trade. England prevents the 
means of commerce. I have tried to sup- 
ply it by licenses ; if these means are used 
they may remedy the evil. 

“The Chamber of Commerce knows 
nothing and only chatters platitudes. I 
beg you not to expose me to the annoy- 
ance of receiving such memoirs. I see 
that you have not the least experience 
with interior business,—-we have no need 
of new legislation regarding commerce. 
France suffers greatly, I know, not from 
legislation, but from the blockade by 
England. This is due to the fact that 
Danish, Russian, Prussian, etc., flags, be- 
ing enemies of England, may not circu- 
late, and that the Americans have laid an 
embargo upon themselves, and since then 
have passed a nonintercourse act. There 
is no channel for an outlet. It has been 
sought to supply this by patents or li- 
censes. Let me know the effect of these 
measures, and do not disturb the spirit of 
business by foolish and untimely discus- 
sion. They chatter a plenty and say 
nothing worth while; they have not even 
the first notions of the question.” 


L. C. Breen. 
$44 
THE SMALL MILLS OF SPAIN 


Although there is a very limited num- 
ber of large flour mills in Spain, the 
greater part of the milling is done in the 
grain districts by small establishments, 
employing the most antiquated machinery 
and methods. In each small town or vil- 
lage there is a small mill, the output of 
which is just about sufficient for local 
needs. In these country districts every 
imaginable form of motive power is used 
in the mills, from man or burro power to 
small electric motors or gasoline engines. 
These latter are found only in the larger 
mills as a rule. In the larger port cities, 
as Barcelona, there are modern plants 
with most up-to-date machinery for mill- 
ing, as well as elevators and modern ap- 
paratus for unloading grain from ships. 
As it may well be understood, the cost 
of these port installations has been very 
large, and, due to the uncertain Spanish 
grain production, they have returned lit- 
tle in the way of earnings.—From an 
American consular report. 


$44 


MECHANICAL MANUFACTURE 
OF BREAD 


In the July issue of the Scientific 
American there appears an article en- 
titled “Making the Staff of Life by Ma- 
chinery,’ an account of the different 
processes used in the production of a 
loaf of bread in a modern, mechanically 
equipped bakery. The author points out 
how, through the adoption of scientific 
methods and equipment, much of the 
hazard which attended the batch of bread 
baked by the housewife in former days 
has been eliminated in the modern bake- 
shop. A further advantage, it is ex- 
plained, is the more sanitary conditions 
under which bread is baked in a factory, 
never attainable in a home kitchen. 
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CHICAGO 

No special activity was noticeable in 
the local market last week. The break in 
wheat prices was expected by most buy- 
ers, and they believe that still lower levels 
will be reached. They are, therefore, not 
booking any large amounts, although in- 
creasing interest is shown in new spring 
wheat offerings. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Some very low 
prices were quoted by several northwest- 
ern mills last week, apparently to stimu- 
late buying of new crop flour. It is re- 
ported that these mills sold considerable, 
mainly in one or two car lots up to 1,000 
bbls, with a few bookings of larger 
amounts. It is said that special prices 
of 40c bbl under regular quotations were 
named by some mills, and one company is 
understood to have sold new crop stand- 
ard patent flour on a basis of $7.85, Chi- 
cago. The trade on the whole, however, 
has not contracted for much flour, being 
satisfied to take car lots on trial to ascer- 
tain what the quality of the new flour is. 

Hard Wheat Flour.— Business has 
slowed up on brands from the South- 
west. Mills in that section in the main 
have kept prices at firm levels, and as 
these range very close to prices asked by 
spring wheat mills, buyers are slow in 
purchasing. The trade in general is well 
satisfied with the quality of the new crop 
flour, but is holding off for lower prices. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Business has been 
almost entirely confined to sales to job- 
bers and distributors, who bought fair 
quantities last week, but cracker bakers 
have only taken limited amounts, as they 
believe a sharp break in prices will occur 
by the first of next month. 

Rye Flour.—A fair demand continues. 
It is reported that the larger rye bread 
bakers have purchased their requirements 
for 90 days, and in a few instances book- 
ings have been made for shipment well 
into the new year. The local output to- 
taled 7,000 bbls last week, against 6,500 
the week previous. White was quoted, 
Aug. 15, at $5.90@6.30 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.70@5.85, and dark $4.80@5.25. 

Durum.—For the first time in weeks, 
mill representatives report a fair inquiry 
for small lots for near-by shipment. Lit- 
tle interest is being displayed in offer- 
ings for deferred delivery, however. 
Macaroni manufacturers are not satisfied 
with prevailing prices, and believe by 
holding off they wil! be able to cover 
their requirements later at more attrac- 
tive levels. No. 2 semolina was quoted, 
Aug. 15, at 4%4,@5c lb, bulk; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 454@4%c; fancy durum patent, 44 
@4%c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Aug. 15, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: new 
spring top patent $8.60@9.20 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $8.20@8.75, first clear $7.20 
@7.80, second clear $4.40@4.90; hard 
winter short patent $8.35@8.80, 95 per 
cent patent $8.05@8.50, straight $7.95@ 
8.35, first clear $6.75@7.30; soft winter 
short patent $8.20@8.80, standard patent 
$7.80@8.40, straight $7.70@8.20, first 
clear $7.20@7.50. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AmB. Be8S wccecvcess 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week .... 40,000 37,000 82 
WOOP OHO wcccecsce 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 32,000 80 


CASH WHEAT 


While the milling demand for cash 
wheat remains fairly active, there has 
been some easing in premiums of late, 
No. 2 red being off about 3c bu from the 
recent high point and hard winter having 
declined about le during the same period. 
Receipts for the week totaled 799 cars, 


against 1,208 the previous week, and 5,158 
last year. The quality of the grain com- 
ing forward is generally very good, and 
includes some shipped here from the 
Southwest in transit to Buffalo mills. 
This has reduced the amount available in 
the open market. A good part of the 
hard winter taken in on July contracts 
is being moved out to the East, with some 
going to Montreal for export. 

On Aug. 15 No. 1 and No. 2 red were 
offered around 64%2@7c over September, 
and No. 2 hard 1142@8c over. No. 2 red 
was quoted at $1.66@1.6742; No. 1 hard 
$1.62@1.64, No. 2 hard $1.60%@1.63%2, 
No. 3 hard $1.59142@1.62; No. 1 northern 
$1.61, No. 2 northern $1.611%4, No. 1 hard 
spring $1.76@1.77%,. 

Speculative price changes in wheat last 
week were extremely erratic and decid- 
edly rapid. Under existing conditions 
there is a feeling that the trade can make 
up its mind to look for comparatively 
violent price changes, with but little in 
the news to justify them. In the face 
of wet weather in Europe, and heavy 
speculative buying at times, the finish 
was at net losses of 642@7c for the week, 
with a number of eastern speculators ag- 
gressive on the selling side toward the 
last. 

A liberal reduction will be shown in 
local stocks as soon as the last of the 
grain taken in on July contracts has 
cleared for eastern lake ports. Under 
existing conditions it will be very hard 
for another stock to be accumulated, as 
St. Louis and Kansas City are far above 
a shipping basis and the winter wheat 
farmer is not selling freely. Minneapo- 
lis is at a slight discount, but the move- 
ment in the spring wheat territory is very 
light, and the first run is being taken by 
mills. 

CASH RYE 


Receipts of rye continue light, with 
mills fair buyers at 4c over September 
for No. 2, making a nominal close of 
around $1.08 bu. Arrivals for the week 
were 9 cars, against 20 the previous week, 
and 26 last year. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Aug. 15, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— ,-Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls ... 185 227 133 160 

Wheat, bus ... 1,382 7,796 2,766 4,885 

Corn, bus .... 1,406 2,670 528 1,034 

Oats, bus .... 3,950 1,194 929 791 

Rye, bus ..... 12 44 22 5 

Barley, bus ... 440 77 93 39 
NOTES 


Frank G. Somers, local flour broker, 
made a business trip through central 
Illinois last week. 


G. W. Merillat, manager Wells-Ab- 
bott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., was a 
local visitor recently. 


W. H. Burrt, manager Centennial Mill 
Co., Spokane, Wash., stopped in Chicago 
on his way to southern markets. 

Harold Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, Chicago flour brokers, left Aug. 15 
to spend a few days in Milwaukee. 


R. W. Hall, secretary-treasurer Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chica- 
go, is in Cleveland on a week’s vacation. 


R. R. Boag, sales manager Beaver Val- 
ley Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, called 
on the Curry-Linihan Co., local flour 
brokers, Aug. 14. 

W. F. Hughes is now representing the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
Wisconsin territory, making his head- 
quarters at New Richmond. 

Lee H. Higgins, secretary Watson- 
Higgins Milling Co. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., called at this office Aug. 15, .en 
route to Boston and Virginia. 


W. H. Yohe, manager hard wheat sales, 


J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, was here last week arranging for 
representation in this territory. 


J. U. Crosby, sales manager manufac- 
tured feed department, J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, is spending a two weeks’ 
vacation in northern Minnesota. 

J. B. Davis, H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days call- 
ing on the trade in this market last week, 
then returning to Louisville, Ky. 

C. H. Morse, Fisher Flour Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., called at this office re- 
cently. He left Chicago on an extended 
visit to New York and other eastern mar- 
kets. 

J. D. Frisbie, manager Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas, was in this 
city last week visiting B. N. Lathrop, 
his general representative for Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Ernest G. Dahl, Chicago flour dealer, 
returned Aug. 15 from a trip to Red 
Wing and Minneapolis. Mr. Dahl called 
on the La Grange Mills at Red Wing, and 
also attended a reunion of Spanish War 
veterans in that city. 

Stuart W. Rider, Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago last 
week for a few days. He also called on 
the trade in Illinois in company with B. 


N. Lathrop and J. B. Hartman, who ° 


represent the Cannon Valley company in 
this state. 


MILWAUKEE 


It would appear that the absence re- 
cently of forward buying was justified in 
view of the reaction which set in. Inquiry 
toward the end of last week assumed a 
more active state, and if some semblance 
of stability makes itself evident, book- 
ings undoubtedly will be heavier. 

On purchases for quick needs, spring 
wheat mills apparently have an edge, 
doubtless because of the fact that the 
value of winter wheat in the cash mar- 
kets generally rose to practically a level 
with spring, and in the most recent re- 
cession sagged but little. The result has 
been that spring wheat patent is rela- 
tively cheap, yet the limits established by 
mills on either kind meet with little favor 
among those who are seeking to do more 
than to buy merely for current needs. 
Nominal quotations, Aug. 15: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $9.05 
@9.50 bbl, straight $8.75@9.10, first 
clear $7.75@7.95, and second clear $4.75 
@5.05, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The advance in the price of Kansas pat- 
ent to approximately the level of spring, 
has brought about an unusual situation. 
Local mills making spring and Kansas 
flour are holding limits on both at prac- 
tically the same level, and considerable 
business has been thrown to the spring 
side, for there are many users who pre- 
fer it and have been buying Kansas mere- 
ly to take advantage of the customary 
price differential. Nominal quotations, 
Aug. 15: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $8.90@9.45 bbl, straight $8.65@ 
9.05, and first clear $6.95@7.40, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

‘The reaction in the rye market served 
merely to make many customers who have 
been holding off more insistent in their 
views that rye is out of line, and that a 
more propitious period is coming for con- 
sidering the usual seasonal bookings. 
Most of the current business is among 
jobbers, and the mills have not been get- 
ting the customary August trade. Were 
mills disposed to give favorable consider- 
ation to a very respectable number of 
bids for round lots for shipment, as far 
as six and eight months ahead, much 
more business would result, but the fig- 
ures contained in these offerings are far 
out of proportion with the level of mill 
limits, based on the current market. 
Nominal quotations, Aug. 15: fancy rye 
patent $5.65@5.70 bbl, pure white $5.45 
@5.55, straight $5.35@5.45, pure dark 
$5.10@5.20, and ordinary dark $4.85@ 
4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

De. MD 349.0 cas 12,000 5,000 43 
Previous week .... 12,000 5,200 42 
BOP GED ce cicivees 12,000 3,500 29 
Two years ago.... 12,000 5,500 46 
Three years ago... 16,000 8,500 53 
Four years ago.... 24,000 3,061 13 
Five years ago.... 24,000 5,210 22 


August 19, 1925 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Aug. 15, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments 
1925 1924 1925 


Flour, bbls... 67,900 71,110 4,200 20,260 
Wheat, bus.. 187,600 595,000 246,192 461,528 
Corn, bus.... 56,240 408,480 69,346 123,259 
Oats, bus. .. 659,200 191,400 310,414 68,175 
Barley, bus.. 657,720 78,400 37,260 21,020 
Rye, bus. ... 14,150 32,545 3,020 21,010 
Feed, tons .. 137 1,420 1,374 4,978 


Easier cash grain markets prevail. The 
movement is increasing, with new crop 
offerings gradually becoming more li)- 
eral, while demand continues good. Wheat 
has declined 7@18c, rye 3@4c, corn 1'/, 
@2c, oats Ic, and barley 3@5c. Closing 
quotations, Aug. 15: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.62@1.74, No. 1 hard 
winter $1.61@1.65, No. 1 red winter $1.()3 
@1.64, No. 1 durum $1.52@1.54; No. 2 
rye, $1.05142@1.064%2; No. 8 yellow corn 
$1.0542, No. 3 white $1.05, No. 3 mixed 
$1.05; No. 3 white oats, 40%¢; malting 
barley 74@83c, pearling barley 838@8ic. 


NOTES 


George M. Shannon, E. S. Woodwor'h 
Co., Minneapolis, visited the Milwauk+e 
trade last week. 


F. C. Meyer, Wisconsin Milling C.., 
Menomonie, registered on ’change Aus. 
12, while on the return from a motoring 
trip to Ohio. 


Philip Orth, Sr., president Philip Orih 
Co., wholesale flour and bakery materia|s 
and supplies, accompanied by Mrs. Ort), 
recently made an extensive tour of nort!)- 
ern Wisconsin by motor. 


One of the principal grain cargos 
clearing from Milwaukee during the week 
was that consisting of 235,214 bus wheat 
and 52,000 bus oats on the steamer Hur!- 
but W. Smith, which loaded at the Chic.:- 
go & North Western’s Kinnickinnic el:- 
— operated by the Donahue-Stratton 

0. 


Receipts of wheat at the Milwaukce 
terminal in July were 747,000 bus, com- 
pared with 133,000 in the same month a 
year ago. Rye receipts were only one 
sixth of normal, being 21,000 bus, against 
128,000 in 1924. Total grain receipis 
gained nearly 400,000 bus over July a 
year ago. 

Alexander Berger, president of the for- 
mer Berger-Crittenden Milling ‘Co., 0} 
erating the old Daisy Roller Mills in Mil- 
waukee, spent a day in his old home, 
while on a vacation. He is now making 
his residence with his son in Marylan«, 
but travels widely and returns to Mil! 
waukee at infrequent intervals to loo! 
after extensive realty interests. 


L. E. Mever. 


DIRECT LIBEL NOT ONLY 
ACTIONABLE GRIEVANCE 


Although libel or slander usually in 
volves a statement which exposes the ag 
grieved party to contempt or ridicule, « 
decision of the New York supreme cour! 
for Monroe County shows that any false 
statement which naturally prejudices « 
business competitor may be actionable. 

In this case—Edwards X-Ray Co. vs. 
Ritter Dental Mfg. Co. (210 N. Y. Supp 
299)—it was decided that it constitutes 
slander to state falsely that a competitor 
is going out of business or a certain line 
of business, and that special damages 
need not be proved before there may be 
recovery. Damages will be presumed to 
ensue. In the course of its opinion, the 
court said: 

“A corporation may criticize the manu- 
factured products of a competitor so long 
as it does not directly impeach the cor- 
poration’s ‘integrity, knowledge, skill, dil- 
igence, or credit,’ without being liable 
for damages, in the absence of proof of 
special damages. . . . But it cannot false- 
ly assail its business and make untrue 
statements which would alienate its trade 
or impair its financial standing and the 
public confidence in its integrity and 
stability, without responding to the dam- 
ages which are presumed in law to follow 
such action.” 





A. L. H. Srreer. 





The total exports of wheat and rye 
from Hungary, including flour made 
from these grains, in the last crop year 
totaled 3,946,934 quintals wheat and 1,- 
134,810 quintals rye. 
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ST. LOUIS 

A firmer tone prevailed in the St. Louis 
flour market the greater part of last 
week, due to the strength shown in wheat. 
Lower prices toward the end of the week, 
lowever, enabled mills to accept offers 
that had been outstanding for some days, 
and a fair amount of flour was booked at 
that time. Shipping instructions are com- 
ing in satisfactorily and, despite the fact 
that new business is rather light, mills are 
maintaining about half-time operation. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Very little change 
has occurred in demand for soft wheat 
flour. A fairly steady call is coming in 
from the South, most of it for prompt 
shipment. The trade in that territory is 
not inclined to book far ahead, nor is it 
.eccumulating large stocks. With the 
markets fluctuating as they are, it is not 
likely that very much long term booking 
will be done in the South. 


Hard Wheat Flour.—New business in 
iard wheat flour is light. A few buyers 
ave booked well ahead, but the major- 
ity are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Shipping instructions are coming in fairly 
vell. Bakers, evidently, are awaiting 
lower prices. 

Export Trade.—Mills are still unable 
to move much flour to Europe or the 
United Kingdom, other than an occasion- 
il shipment of clear. There is some de- 
mand for straights and clears from Latin 
and South America, but this is not par- 
ticularly active. Export trading has been 
limited to flour for immediate use. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Aug. 15: 
soft winter short patent $8.15@8.60, in 
140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.70@ 
8.10, first clear $6.90@7.20; hard winter 
short patent $8.20@8.75, straight $7.50 
@8, first clear $6.75@7.25; spring first 
patent $8.60@9, standard patent $8.20@ 
8.60, first clear $7.40@7.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Te (RO rere. 48 
Previous week ............ 27,700 43 
§ Serer aw, 45 
Two years ago..........-- 49,200 97 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

APO eee Te 47,600 55 
Previous week ............ 50,200 58 
TORE GE cvvscncs ‘oeoes Gee 54 
Two JeGre QBO ........ . 50,700 65 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red and selections of No. 3 
brought steady prices last week, in face 
of the break in futures. Receipts were 
light, and there were mill orders for all 
offerings of suitable quality. Off grades 
were slow. There was a fair milling de- 
mand for hard wheat at the decline quot- 
ed. Offerings were light. Receipts were 
623 cars, against 1,019 in the previous 
week, Cash prices: No. 2 red $1.75@ 
1.77, No. 8 red $1.70@1.75; No. 1 hard 
$1.65, No. 2 hard $1.64, No. 3 hard $1.621, 
@1.63. 


APPOINTS NEW MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


The George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has announced the appointment of 
C. E. Kaesbach to the position of milling 
superintendent. Mr. Kaesbach comes 
from a family of well-known millers and 
has had a wide experience in milling both 
hard and soft wheat flour. 


NOTES 


E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, sailed for home 
Aug. 12 on the Majestic. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, is 


on a business trip to New Orleans and 
Memphis. 

Paul M. Marshall, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, has returned from a 
business trip in the East. 

Meetings are being held in Joplin, St. 
Joseph and Chillicothe, Mo., this week by 
the district bakers’ associations in those 
localities. 

The annual convention of the Missouri 
Retail Merchants’ Association is being 
held in Mexico, Mo., the first three days 
of this week. 

Frank O. Jones has resigned from the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and is now located in Little Rock, Ark., 
as a mill agent. 

William O’Rourke, assistant rate clerk 
of the traffic department of the Mer- 
chgnts’ Exchange, St. Louis, died last 
week after a brief illness. 

Woodson K. Woods, vice president 
Ralston-Purina Co. and president Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, has _re- 
turned from a month’s vacation. 

J. E. Coolbroth, manager of the durum 
department King Midas Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited the W. W. Farmer Co., 
the mill’s St. Louis connection, last week. 


The first issue of Grain Life appeared 
last week. This paper is published by 
the Marshall Hall Grain Co., St. Louis, 
and is devoted to matters of interest to 
the grain trade. 

Operations of the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service for the five months ending May 
81, 1925, netted the government Inland 
Waterways Corporation a profit of $180,- 
967, as against a net loss of $230,030 for 
the same period last year. It is estimat- 
ed that the barge service for this period 
resulted in a saving of $658,000 to ship- 
pers. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour demand, both locally and for ex- 
port, continued at about the average that 
has been maintained for some months. 
An improvement is predicted when the 
cotton is picked and marketed. Crop 
conditions appear very favorable, but 
credit is being extended cautiously. 

A total of 20,688 200-lb bags flour was 
shipped out of this port for Latin Amer- 
ica during the week ended Aug. 13, by six 
of the leading steamship lines that serve 
the tropics, as follows: 
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United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,870 
bags; Colon, 650; Port Limon, 850; 
Guayaquil, 3,771; Tumaco, 100; Santiago, 
1,100; Kingston, 25; Guatemala City, 667; 
Puerto Barrios, 80. 

Ward Line: Manzanillo, 1,600; San- 
tiago, 1,725. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
750. 
Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 200; Vera Cruz, 1,500; 
Puerto Cortez, 500; Bluefields, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,700; Vera 
Cruz, 500. 

Flour prices, Aug. 13: 


-—— Winter 





Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $9.40 $8.50 $9.85 
SS Per CORt... 200. 9.00 8.20 9.25 
100 per cent...... ase 8.00 8.90 
Dt “abdeeevennene 7.80 8.20 
Paret CIORE .o cece 7.40 7.75 


Second clear rT 7.20 ° 
Semolina, 5%c 1b; corn flour, $2.80 bbl. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 200,000 
bus wheat for shipment oversea up to 
Aug. 13. Elevator stocks on Aug. 13: 
wheat, 335,000 bus; corn, 61,000; oats, 
25,000. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Aug. 13, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs house: 





BRED secscce 700 Matanzas ..... 750 
Aguadillo ..... 400 Mayaguez..... 577 
Amsterdam ... 9,000 Nuevitas ...... 455 
BIOSIS cccvcccs 460 Panama City .. 300 
Bluefields ..... 1,190 Paramaribo ... 552 
Bridgetown ... 400 Pointe-Aa-Pitre. 1,375 
Caibarien ..... Tee 3 POMOD cccscccce 800 
Cape Gracias .. 97 Port au Prince 1,200 
Cardenas ..... cecoe PROGTORO ccccce cose 
Cienfuegos .... 550 Puerto Barrios. 80 
COO veseccess 700 Puerto Cabello. 50 
DURIR cccccces 600 Puerto Cabezas 407 
Fort de France 1,390 Puerto Cortez.. 770 
Frontera ...... 80 Puerto Limon.. 850 
Guatemala City 1,101 Rotterdam .... 8,300 
Guayaquil ..... 3,809 San Jose ...... 300 
Havana ....... 6,470 San Juan . 2,760 
Kingston ...... 900 Santiago .. .. 8,700 
La Ceiba ...c- 840 Tumaco ....... 100 
La Guayra .... 500 Vera Cruz .... 5,500 
Manzanillo .... 1,600 Villahermosa .. 150 


In addition to the above, 500 bus wheat 
were cleared for Bluefields, 200 for Fort de 
France and 1,000 for Vera Cruz; also 66 bus 
corn to Bluefields, 1,000 to Cardenas, 100 to 
Caibarien, 150 to Cape Gracias, 100 to Cien- 
fuegos, 4,100 to Havana, 54,799 to Progreso 
and 200 to Puerto Cortez, 

The rice market is strong, and some 
dealers say prices will remain at present 
figures until October. In the futures 
market, prices again showed strength, 
advancing 1 to 2 points in some positions. 
The following figures were posted at the 
Board of Trade on Aug. 13: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Aug. 13.......... 36,911 1,101 

Same period, 1924.......... 2,590 1,090 
Sales— 

Season to Aug. 13.......... 10,879 16,361 

Same period, 1924........+62 «seoes 13,964 

NOTES 


George Duff. of the Munson Line, has 
returned from his vacation. 

Lyman R. Bowman, general manager 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
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is visiting the New Orleans office of the 
mill. 


A. S. Ayres, Huegely Milling Co., 
Nashville, IIl., visited J. S. Waterman & 
Co. last week. 


E. J. Morel, Great Plains Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Enid, Okla., is calling on the 
trade in Louisiana. 


; A. D. Brubaker, Southern Illinois Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, III., 
was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 


W. H. Barnes, manager cash grain de- 
partment A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill., was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 


J. S. Waterman, Sr., of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., flour and grain, has left for Mont- 
clair, N. J., with his family, to be absent 
a month. Bert Hogan, of the same firm, 
is spending his vacation at Lookout 
Mountain. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MONSTER FOOD EXHIBIT 
PLANNED IN PHILADELPHIA 


PuuiapetPuia, Pa.—The progress that 
has been made during the past 50 years 
in the development of flour milling and 
baking will be demonstrated during the 
Sesquicentennial International Exposi- 
tion to be held in Philadelphia in 1926. 

A food exhibit has been arranged to 
show in detail the different stages of 
preparation, from the ripened grain to 
the finished product. A special committee 
of men affiliated with the flour and bread 
industry will be in charge of the display. 

The co-operation of millers and manu- 
facturers of milling machinery is being 
secured by the chairman of the division, 
C. Herbert Bell, Samuel Bell & Sons, 
Philadelphia. It is hoped that all types 
of milling machinery will be in operation. 

For the manufacture of bread a com- 
mittee headed by William Freihofer, 
president Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, is already at work planning a 
monster modern bakery with an oven not 
less than 50 ft in length, in which from 
5,000 to 10,000 loaves of bread will be 
baked daily, the entire process, from flour 
to delivery wagon, being so arranged that 
it will be visible in detail. The interest 
of bakery machinery manufacturers is 
being organized by William Costello, 
manager Pembroke D. Harton Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

The manufacture of paste foods will be 
in charge of A. C. Krumm, president A. 
C. Krumm & Son Macaroni Co., who 
plans to reproduce a modern macaroni 
factory. The making of pastry foods will 
be in charge of J. C. Hutchison, Sr., 
president Hutchison Pie Co., Philadel- 
phia. Wallace W. Roberts, president 
J. S. Ivins Sons Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
is chairman of the division of biscuits 
and crackers, and has laid plans for a 
spectacular exhibit. The manufacture of 
baking powder, yeasts and malt for the 
baking industry and home use will be 
shown by collective and group exhibit 
under the direction of C. C. Penny, Phila- 
delphia manager The Fleischmann Co. 











A Modern 
Dutch 
Flour 
Mill 
HE Wessanens Roy- 
al Mills, at Wormer- 
veer, are the most impor- 
tant in the Netherlands. 
The firm began business 
in 1765. Vessels of 1,000 
tons displacement load 
direct from the mill door. 


Both flour and oil are 
manufactured. 
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LONDON COLLEGE PLANS 
GRAIN TRADE COURSE 


Lonpon, Ena., July 29.—A preliminary 
announcement states that the new session 
of the City of London College, which 
starts on Oct. 1, 1925, will include a grain 
trade course, to open with a lecture on 
the American grain trade by Sir Herbert 
Robson, K. B. E., Ross T. Smythe & Co., 
London, at which the chair will be taken 
by the president of the London Corn 
Trade Association. Weekly lectures by 
well-known members of the grain trade 
will follow and, after Christmas, S. J. 
Duly’s course will be given. 

A new departure is to be made this 
year by the institution of preparatory 
classes on Friday evenings for those 17 to 
21 years of age. It is of supreme impor- 
tance that all young men in the trade who 
wish to become trained should take this 
course, the subjects of which will be as 
follows: 

1. The organization and business 
methods of the grain trade. 

2. The scientific principles under- 
lying the grading and storage of 
grain. 

8. The supply of grain from the 
various countries of the world. 

There will be a grain trade prize of 
£10 10s and a college prize of £1 1s to be 
competed for at the examination which 
will be held in June, 1926. 





FLOUR DUTY QUESTION 
UPSETS HAMBURG MARKET 


Hampvurc, Germany, July 25.—The 
prevailing uncertainty regarding flour 
duties has resulted in a very quiet mar- 
ket for American, Canadian and English 
flours, and buyers are not inclined to 
make contracts for forward shipments. 
Demand for spot deliveries and afloat is 
likewise very poor. 

For the present, no sales are being con- 
cluded with Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
the latter country being fully supplied 
with flour. 

Latest mill quotations, per 100 kilos, 
c.i.f., Hamburg: Canadian export patents, 
$9@9.20; Kansas top patents, $9.10@ 
9.40; English patents, 35@38s, according 
to quality. 





MILLING RESTRICTION IN GERMANY 

Bertin, Germany.—It has been de- 
creed here that, with effect from Aug. 20, 
the flour destined for bread making must 
be composed of 96 per cent whole wheat 
flour and 4 per cent rye flour, this addi- 
tion of rye being made before the flour 
leaves the mill. It would appear that this 
is an attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment to decrease the consumption of 
wheat, the old supply of which is nearly 
exhausted, while the new crop is of poor 
quality. 





GREEK IMPORT OF PATENT FLOUR 

The importation of patent flours into 
Greece is permitted without being sub- 
ject to chemical analysis, according to the 
commercial attaché at Athens. Such 
flours, however, must be accompanied by 
a certificate from the officials of the ex- 
porting country confirming their quality. 
The restrictions on clears, with regard to 
acidity content, recently imposed, have 
not been altered. 





WILL OPEN OFFICE IN LONDON 


Lonvon, Ene., July 29.—George Bing- 
ham, Saskatchewan Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd., Vancouver, who is in Lon- 
don for the purpose of opening an office 
for his company, so as to keep in touch 
with conditions in European markets, has 
had a wide experience in the grain trade 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., July 29.—A point fre- 
quently raised during the past few days 
on the market is why there should be 
such a big difference between the prices 
asked for flour and wheat for August 
and for October shipment. Canadian 
millers are today asking a discount of 
2s 3d per sack for October shipment com- 
pared with August, while on the London 
market the English millers can buy No. 
1 northern Manitoba wheat at a discount 
of 6s 94@7s per qr of 480 lbs, for Octo- 
ber shipment, when compared with Au- 
gust. Such a question might not arise 
under normal market conditions, but 
with trade as dull as at present, and an 
almost entire absence of demand for 
flour, unless the goods are in a named 
steamer or on the spot, importers nat- 
urally wish to get on a basis where they 
can do some direct business without in- 
curring the market risks involved at 
present. 

Imported Flour.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered today at 46s 6d@48s 6d, 
but there are no reports of any forward 
business. Canadian export patents are 
quoted at 44s 6d@45s 6d, but there is 
little inducement to purchase at these 
prices while the spot value is not in ex- 
cess of 46s, ex-store. Canadian mill 
prices, which have been generally so 
much alike for many months, have sud- 
denly developed variety. 

No cable prices have been reported 
for Minnesota export patents, nor have 
Kansas flours been offered. 

Australian flours are only occasionally 
offered for shipment, when millers ask 
41@42s, c.i.f., but these flours can be 
purchased on the spot at 41s@41s 9d, 
ex-store. 

Low Grades. —Minneapolis low grades 
have not been offered during the past 
few days. The nominal value is about 
27s 6d, and buyers will not pay this 
figure. Plate low grade is quoted at 
24s 9d for shipment. 

Home Milled Flour.—London straight 
run flour officially is unchanged on the 
week at 47s, delivered, equal to about 42s 
6d, cif. It is reported, however, that 
this figure is only nominal in the case 
of large buyers. 

Flour Arrivals—Arrivals during the 
past week have been fully up to require 
ments. The quantities, in sacks of 280 
lbs each, were: from the United States 
2,250, Canada 5,700, Australia 10,570, Ar- 
gentine 4,357, Continent 37. 

Wheat Prices.—After rather dull trad- 
ing, with some fluctuation, prices show 
some advance on the week. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba on passage has been sold 
at 59s 9d. For July shipment sales have 
been made at 59s 6d@60s, for August 
at 59s 9d, for September at 56s, and for 
October-November at 52s 9d@53s 3d. 
No. 2 northern Manitoba, sailing Aug. 1, 
has been sold at 58s 9d.. Australian ar- 
rived wheat sold at 56s, and passage 
parcels as high as 56s 6d. 


Liverroot, Ene., July 29.—Millers re- 
port a fair trade in home milled flour, 
and deliveries against recent contracts 
moderate. English top patents are quot- 
ed at 47s@48s 6d per 280 Ibs, and Eng- 
lish straights at 45s@45s 6d, ex-mill. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour is 
extremely slow of sale both on spot and 
for shipment, and prices generally favor 
buyers. On spot, Minnesota patents are 
48s 6d per 280 lbs, Manitoba patents 47s 


6d@49s 6d, and. Australian patents 4@ 


45s. Low grade flours are firm and dear- 
er, American second clears being 25s 3d 
@26s 3d. Argentine low grade is not 
offered freely, but some business was 
done for August-September shipment at 
£9 18s 9d ton. 

Wheat.—The wheat market has been 
quietly steady and is rather dearer. 
Final prices in the option market show 
a slight advance, closing values being 11s 
9%4d for July, 10s 942d for October and 
10s 5°4d for December. 


Guascow, Scorrannp, July 27.—The 
market is quiet. Buyers have little faith 
in American prices, and are rather cau- 
tious, in view of the difference in values 
between old and new crop Manitobas. 
Kansas flours are out of line, but Aus- 
tralia and Argentina are offering freely. 
Stocks are still fair, but arrivals during 
the week were small. 


Home Milled Flour.—Trade in home 
milled flour is quiet, quotations on the 
cif. basis being 48s, 45s and 47s for 
the three grades. Forward quotations 
are 38s, 40s and 42s, respectively. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian patents 
are quoted at 43@44s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
American winters at 46s 6d@47s, Cana- 
dian winters 37s 94@38s 6d, Kansas 45 
@46s, and Australian 41s 6d for ship- 
ment and 39s 6d on spot. 


Betrast, Iretranp, July 27.—In spite 
of irregular prices, there was rather 
more business in flour during the week, 
and although of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter for near positions, some business 
was put through for October-November 
shipment. It has not been easy to make 
sales, however. More than one baker in 
the north has been tempted to dispense 
with strong foreign flours, using instead 
home milled and English blended, with 
the result that their products have been 
less satisfactory. No flour suits the Irish 
baking trade so well as Minneapolis and 
good Canadian patents. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals during the 
week amounted to nearly 20,000 bags 
into Belfast and around 35,000 into Dub- 
lin, and in view of previous short stocks, 
these arrivals should improve the tone of 
the market before long. 

Flour Values.—On spot, 49s 6d per 280 
Ibs, landed Belfast, has been accepted for 
Manitoba short patents from present ar- 
rivals, but it is questionable whether less 
than 50@5ls, ex-quay, would be accept- 
ed in Dublin, while offers of the same 
grade, August shipment, were 48s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 48s 6d, Dublin. Man- 
itoba export patents were 45s, Belfast, 
and 45s 6d, Dublin, with a lower tend- 
ency. Another mill quoted 44s 6d, and 
for flour under private brands even less 
was asked. These prices, however, were 
put in the shade by a sale of good Mani- 
toba export patent for October-Novem- 
ber seaboard shipment at 40s, delivered, 
Belfast or Londonderry. 

American soft winters are off the mar- 
ket, but a good Canadian soft patent was 
offered at 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
38s 6d, Dublin, which is rather high for 
this class of flour, in view of Australian 
being 42s, landed in Belfast and to ar- 
rive. 

English milled flour is offered for Oc- 
tober delivery, in cotton bags, at 41s, 
delivered, Belfast or Dublin. Local Irish 
mills are getting 45@50s, according to 
mill and quality, for their soft winters. 


DUTCH AND POLISH CROP 
OUTLOOK IS EXCELLENT 


AmsterpaM, Hotianp, July 27.—Flour 
has not responded to the easier tone of 
the world’s wheat markets. Importers 
expected that lower prices would stim:- 
late demand, but have been disappointed 
in this respect. 

The favorable outlook for Europe:n 
crops makes traders careful, as they co: 
sider that the present level of world 
prices still holds considerable possibiliti: 
of a further decline, and deem it exped - 
ent to await further developments. 

The official figures published regardin + 
crop prospects in Poland are conside 
ably in excess of those of last year, an | 
above the average. The wheat crop is e 
pected to be 40 per cent, and the rye cro) 
60 per cent, above those of 1924. Ths 
estimate of ‘the rye crop indicates an i: 
crease of 15 per cent above the averag: 
of pre-war times. 

The most recent forecast of the Ho 
land crops, which needs no discountin; 
as the weather has continued most favo: 
able, gives the prospect for wheat 3’ 
74.3, against 68.7 at the same time la:' 
year, and rye at 81.6 against 69.9. As tl 
cutting of winter rye has commenced an: 
is showing fine results as regards bot 
quality and yield, the inland market 
show signs of reaction, while buyers ar 
filling only immediate requirements. 

As regards imported flour, Canadian i 
the nearest in line, Manitoba export pat 
ents being offered at $8.80 per 220 Ib: 
and 40c less for October shipment 
Neither offer, however, attracts buyers 
Some sales have been made of Kansa 
straight at $8.60, but millers have agaii 
withdrawn from the market. 

Home milled flour stands at 21.25 flor 
ins, equivalent to $8.50 per 100 kilos, an 
mills are mostly working at full capacity 
some of them having German contracts t: 
fill. 





SPILLERS NOT YET DECIDED 
TO BUILD AT CALGARY 


Lonpon, Enea., July 29.—Eric Tre 
harne, director Spillers Overseas Indus 
tries, Ltd., who has been in London for 
the past month, will return to Canada this 
week. No definite decision has been made 
by the Spillers company as regards com- 
pleting the flour mill at Calgary. Mr. 
Treharne makes his headquarters at 
Vancouver. 





HEALTH FOOD SHOW TO BE 
HELD AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Millers and manufacturers of cereal 
products have been invited by the Na- 
tional Dairy Association to take part in 
a health food show to be held at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Oct. 10-17. 

Dr. E. v. McCollum, Johns Hopkins 
University, whose research in biochemis- 
try discovered vitamin D, the food ele- 
ment that prevents rickets, will be in 
charge of the show. For the first time in 
the United States there will be on dis- 
play the nutrition foods that, through 
scientific experiments, have been found 
necessary to promote proper bone devel- 
opment in children and to maintain health 
in the adult. “The central idea of the 
health food show,” said Dr. McCollum, 
“is to educate the public to the quality of 
the more important foods from an agri- 
cultural standpoint and to emphasize the 
relation of certain foods to others. 

“Many of our common foods are whole- 
some when properly combined, but indi- 
vidually they are incomplete from a nu- 
trition standpoint. We cannot condemn 
all foods because of their shortcomings, 
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but we can learn the proper balancing of 
meals so that what is lacking in one food 
will be supplied by another.” 

Included in the exhibit will be cereal 
grains and their products, milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and several kinds of meat 
and fish. These foods will be classified by 
Dr. McCollum, their values charted and 
every detail of their preparation will be 
demonstrated by workers from the larger 
nutrition centers, including Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Hartford, Conn. 





BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT 
EXAMINED IN VICTORIA 


Metsourne, Victoria, July 15.—The 
board appointed by the Victorian govern- 
ment to inquire into the question of the 
bulk handling of wheat in this state has 
furnished a report which recommends the 
idoption of a scheme involving an ex- 
penditure of £3,511,864 and providing 
for the erection of 132 country elevators, 
with terminal elevators at Williamstown 


and Geelong. The elevators will have a 
total storage capacity of 17,445,000 bus, 
and will be capable of dealing with a 40,- 
000,000-bu crop. To permit of the grad- 
ing of the grain an additional expendi- 
ture of £40,000 would be required. 

For the bulk handling scheme to be a 
success it is pointed out that it would be 
necessary for at least 80 per cent of the 
crop to go through the elevators, but as 
during the five years of their existence 
the elevators in New South Wales have 
been utilized on an average for only 
15.82 per cent of the crop each year, two 
of the members of the board expressed 
the opinion that to secure the financial 
success of the bulk handling system it 
would be necessary to have compulsory 
wheat pooling—a procedure which the 
legal advisers of the government have al- 
ready declared to be impracticable under 
the federal constitution. 

What the government will finally do in 
the matter remains to be seen. For many 
years a large percentage of the producers 
have persistently urged the adoption of 
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bulk handling as a national necessity, but 
based on the figures furnished by the 
board the cost would seem to outweigh 
the advantages which it is claimed would 
accrue. Among the latter are reduced 
expenditure on sacks, more rapid han- 
dling, complete protection from mice, 
weevil and weather, and the sale of the 
grain according to grades instead of, as 
at present, on the basis of. fair average 
quality, which is distinctly prejudicial 
to the producer of the highest quality 
grain. 

The New South Wales government has 
resolved to proceed immediately with the 
extension of the bulk handling system in 
that state. It is hoped that the extensions 
will be ready for the receipt of the 1925 
crop. An immediate allocation of £100,- 
000 toward the cost of the work has been 
approved. This, notwithstanding the fact 
that, after proper allowance has been 
made for depreciation, bulk handling in 
New South Wales has been responsible 
for an exceedingly heavy loss to the tax- 
payers. Cuartes J. Matruews. 








have taken place in the devastated 

regions of France since the end of 
the World War was the recent account 
given by M. Tripette, Tripette et Renaud 
Fils, manufacturers of bolting cloth, be- 
fore a group of French millers, of the 
reconstruction of the firm’s factory at 
Sailly-Saillisel, a small village almost uni- 
versally known as the scene of many a 
bitter struggle during the war. 

M. Tripette said that the firm was 
founded in 1836, and by 1908 the business 
had so grown that factories had been 
erected in three other villages in the dis- 
trict, all equipped with modern machin- 
ery. With the advent of the World War, 
the Germans had taken possession of the 
factories by Aug. 27, 1914, and, according 
to M. Tripette, they were not spared the 
ruthless destruction shared by so many 
other industries of this district of France. 
rhe factory at Sailly-Saillisel was set on 
fire by the Germans, who then continued 
on their apparently victorious march to 
Paris. The battle of the Marne, however, 
saw the Germans back again and the for- 
mer factory site became one of the cen- 
ters of the many dreary months of trench 
warfare which was to continue until the 
end of the war. 


T tere ta of the great changes that 


View of a Somme Battlefield, the Ruins 


During this period Sailly-Saillisel 
found itself in the midst of one of the 
most fought over districts of France,— 
the Somme,—the great struggles of 1916, 
1917 and 1918 passing, with varying for- 
tane, over the shell pocked lands of this 
region which had formerly been so pros- 
perous, both industrially and agricultur- 
ally. Nothing was left standing in the 
villages, no trace remaining of either 
buildings or cultivated fields. 

It was to a scene similar to that shown 
in the accompanying illustration that M. 
Tripette returned a few days after the 
armistice. The only way he could recog- 
nize the home of his former business was 
by the sign which has been placed there 
by the British, in whose lines the village 
had rested during the greater part of the 
war, bearing the legend: THIS IS SAIL- 
LY-SAILLISEL. 

M. Tripette was certain that his knowl- 
edge of the character of the inhabitants 
of Picardy justified the opinion that 
there would be little difficulty in persuad- 
ing them to return to their old village 
and commence the reconstruction, not 
only of their homes, but also of the fac- 
tory. He consequently decided to rebuild 
the plant on identically the same site as 
it had occupied before the World War. 


At the beginning of 1919 the manufac- 
ture of bricks was begun on the spot, and 
a lime kiln was built to aid in the con- 
struction. By 1922, through the united 
efforts of all, the factory recommenced 
operations, no outside aid having been 
needed in its reconstruction. The fac- 
tory, which occupies a site of 16,000 
square meters, is built of red and white 
brick which, although severe in appear- 
ance, is typical of the architecture of the 
north of France. It is surrounded by 
lawns intersected by cement pavements, 
and it is difficult to realize that only a 
few years ago this was such a scene of 
desolation. The motive power is sup- 
plied by electricity generated in the com- 
pany’s own plant by oil engines. 

The workers at the factory are housed 
in cottages, more modern than they had 
been accustomed to in pre-war days, 
which have also been built almost entirely 
through the industry of villagers them- 
Selves. Other businesses have gradually 
begun to spring up in the district until, 
at present, although the nightmare of the 
war is still evident in many places, the 
country is equally unrecognizable to those 
who toiled in its mud and eternal pres- 
ence of death, as it was to those who re- 
turned after the armistice. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Your editorial, “Contracts and 
Ethics,” comes as a welcome relief to 
many flour salesmen who had given up 
hope that some one would say a few blunt 
words about the unfair methods employed 
by some millers. 

Flour buyers, as a whole, wish to be 
fair with those from whom they buy. A 
large number of the disputes between 
flour buyers and millers are brought 
about by misunderstanding or misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the mill repre- 
sentative. We salesmen know this to be 
tiue. We often place a clause in the 
sale, which is made a spvcific part of the 
contract, even though that clause is not 
written on the face of the contract, only 
to have it completely disregarded. Often 
we wire in an order and specify that ship- 
ment must be made on or before a certain 
date, only to learn, to our mortification, 
that the car went forward five or six 
days after the date specified. In the 
meantime the buyer was forced to pick 
up flour from a local jobber at a higher 
price in order to supply his regular trade 
with the bread it required. Let the sales- 
man report that the buyer is dissatisfied 
by this delay, and invariably he receives 
a reply from the mill to the effect that it 
sees no reason why the buyer should be 
upset. 

Hair splitting methods are just as 
harmful as indifference. Too many sales 
managers distrust their salesmen and 
drive friendly trade away by hair split- 
ting methods. Convince the average buy- 
er that you are willing to give him an 
impartial hearing, and 99 per cent of your 
trouble is over. Employ only salesmen in 
whom you have the utmost confidence, 
and the additional 1 per cent of your 
trouble is gone. 

Ray A. Frame. 


D. ANDERSON SUBMITS 
PLAN TO CHICAGO BOARD 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, has addressed 
the following letter to the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade with regard 
to the settlement price for defaults in 
July wheat fixed by the board recently: 

“We understand that there were one 
or two concerns in Chicago which de- 
faulted, either for themselves or for their 
customers, on the July future, and the 
defaulters placed their case in the hands 
of a committee appointed by you for ad- 
judication. 

“We understand this committee made 
the proper settlement price at the close 
of the market on July 31, $1.5614, with 5 
per cent penalty. The market having 
closed at $1.65'12,@1.66, it does seem to 
us that the defaulters were correct in 
their premises, because your committee 
said the price should have been $1.564/. 

“Now, if the defaulters were correct, 
why should the buyer of the July wheat, 
or the buyers who put the price to $1.65, 
@1.66, they being in the wrong, accord- 
ing to your committee, receive the 5 per 
cent penalty, if the defaulters have to 
pay a penalty of whatever the committee 
feels they should pay, in this instance it 
being 5 per cent? 

“We feel this penalty should not go to 
the buyer of the July wheat, who held up 
the price, but should go into the treas- 
ury of the board. 

“In our opinion all such penalty should 
go into the treasury of the Board of 
Trade and not to the buyer or the seller. 
In this particular instance, the 5 per cent 
penalty added to the settlement price was 
very close to the closing price in July. 

“A penalty going to the buyer helps 
him in the price and fosters a squeeze in 
the option or a squeeze in the future 
month, the very operation we understand 
you are trying to prohibit.” 





Crop conditions in Norway were re- 
ported to be considerably above those of 
last year on Aug. 1, and to bear out 
earlier forecasts of good harvests. 
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TORONTO 

Demand for spring wheat flour in the 
domestic market has improved, and mills 
report business as fair. It is between 
seasons, and operations are being held up 
more or less until new crop flour is on 
the market. Prices advanced 20c bbl on 
Aug. 10. Quotations, Aug. 15: 


Aug. 15 Aug. 8 
.. SQ See errs $9.30 $9.10 
Patents ..... oe . oo 8.85 
Seconds . ‘. 8.80 8.60 
Export . cecace See 8.40 
First clear 6on2a8 eee 7.50 
Low grade ‘ sera ‘ 6.15 6.15 
| Peer rere re . re 4.75 
All prices quoted are per barrel in 98-Ib 
jute bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if per- 
formed. Bakers’ discount for quantity pur- 
chases, 20c bbl. 
Ontario Winters.—The soft winter 
wheat flour market is slow. Exporters 


have been in the market for wheat, and 
this has raised prices to a level beyond 
the reach of mills, as flour quotations have 
not advanced sufficiently to cover the rise 
in wheat. Quotations, Aug. 15: good 
quality 90 per cent patents $6.25 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jute bags, Montreal freights; 
Toronto $6; bulk lots in buyers’ bags, 
$6.10. 

Export Trade.—Mills find export busi- 
ness slow. Over-sea importers are not 
willing to operate between seasons, but 
prefer to wait until new crop flour prices 
are more clearly defined. The outlook 
for trade is bright, however, and Cana- 
dian mills expect to be actively engaged 
soon on export orders. Prices have de- 
clined 1s 3d during the week. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 15: export spring patent, per 
280 Ibs, in jute 140’s, 47s 3d, c.i.f., United 
Kingdom, August-September shipment, 
44s 6d October and 43s 6d November, 
seven-day terms. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is not sell- 
ing for export. Quotations are fully 3s 
out of line. Based on the cost of wheat, 
mills are unable to sell flour at the prices 
offered by importers. Mills are asking 
41s per 280 lbs, in cotton 140’s, c.i.f., 
terms, while bids are around 38s. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is coming out 
fairly well. Most of that offering is going 
abroad, as mills are not able to compete 
with exporters. Car lot prices are 5@10c 
higher than a week ago. Quotations, 
Aug. 15: No. 2 red or white, car lots, 
country points, $1.35@1.45 bu; wagon- 
loads at mill doors $1.20@1.25, according 
to location. 

There is not much demand for western 
wheat from Ontario mills. Prices de- 
clined about 10c during the week. No. 1 
northern is quoted at $1.74 bu, track, Bay 
ports. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Coarse grains are in good demand. On- 
tario barley has advanced 4c bu, while 
other grains are steady. Quotations, 
Aug. 15: No. 1 western feed oats 55c bu, 
track, Bay ports; Ontario oats 48@53c, 
cars, country points; barley, 77@82c; 
American corn, No. 3 yellow $1.20, To- 
ronto freights; standard  recleaned 
screenings $18.50 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Mills are not booking much space for 
flour. Rates are unchanged since a week 
ago. Quotations, August shipment only, 
Aug. 8: London, 16c; Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Avonmouth 18c; Bel- 
fast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle 19c; 
Aberdeen, 27c; Dundee, 26c; Copenhagen, 
27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 19c. 
September shipment: London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Avonmouth 18c; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle 
20c; Aberdeen, 27c; Dundee, 26c; Copen- 
hagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 


30c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
19¢. 
NOTES 


The total production of flour in Canada 
for the 11 months ending June, 1925, was 
16,875,000 bbls, compared with 18,979,846 
for the same period last year. 


In the Canadian government crop esti- 
mate of Aug. 10 the oats crop is fore- 
casted at 446,337,000 bus for all Canada, 
of which Ontario produces 103,988,000 
bus. 

During the 12 months ending July 31, 
Canada exported a little over one half 
the quantity of wheat exported in the 
previous year. In 1925 exports amounted 
to 146,958,158 bus, and a year ago the 
total was 292,425,153. Most of the reduc- 
tion shown was in sales to the United 
Kingdom. 

John Kennedy, who has been in Scot- 
land for some weeks, has returned to To- 
ronto, and is opening a flour brokerage 
office in the Royal Bank Building. Mr. 
Kennedy was formerly associated with the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd., but 
resigned before leaving on a vacation trip 
to his native country. 

The Canadian railways are now run- 
ning special excursion trains to western 
Canada for the convenience of harvest- 
ers, and several thousand workers from 
eastern Canada are already en route to 
the grain fields. It is evident there will 
be no scarcity of laborers for harvesting 
operations in the West. 

According to the Canadian government 
crop bulletin the average yield per acre of 
fall wheat in Canada this year is 26.5 bus, 
compared with 28.8 last year and an aver- 
age of 23.8 for 10 years. The govern- 
ment’s estimate of last week places the 
fall wheat crop of this year at 21,125,000 
bus, compared with 22,294,000 in 1924. 


WINNIPEG 


Sales of flour in western Canada show 
considerable improvement. Most of the 
larger plants report an increased do- 
mestic demand. This improvement, mill- 
ers think, indicates that the customary 
autumn activity is about to begin. There 
is, however, only a very small export 
trade. There is no change in prices. 
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For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Aug. 8, at $10.25 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.65, and first clears at $8.05, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15¢ over this basis; Alberta points 10@ 
30c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Dominion crop reports, showing an in- 
crease in the estimated wheat yield in the 
Canadian West, resulted in a general de- 
cline in wheat prices last week. Liquida- 
tion became general at the lower quota- 
tions. Export sales have been of only 
moderate proportions. Millers appeared 
to be out of the market altogether. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


-— Futures—— 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

PL eee $1.72 % $1.47% $1.44% 
0 eS: Gree 1.69% 1.43 % 1.40 

BR SO cscerarnn Bee 1.46% 1.43% 

i = ae 1.70% 1.46% 1.42% 

p/  eererrre 1.64 1.43 1.39% 
ye ee 1.65% 1.42% 1.38 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Aug. 13 averaged 
31 cars per day, compared with 36 for the 
preceding seven days, and 74 for the cor- 
responding period in 1924. 

The coarse grains market has been 
dull. Little is being offered, and export- 
ers apparently are awaiting the move- 
ment of the new crop. Some inquiry for 
new barley has been noted, but dealers 
will not sell ahead. Only a few odd cars 
of any of the coarse grains have changed 
hands. Quotations, Aug. 15: No. 2 west- 
ern Canadian oats, 565%c bu; barley, 
82%,c; rye, $1.01. 


NOTES 


William Douglas, manager Milton’s 
Bakery, Winnipeg, has returned from a 
motor trip to Minneapolis. 

J. M. Pearen, chemist, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, Ont., 
was in Winnipeg last week. 

A. A. Ryley, manager Canada Bread 
Co., Winnipeg, and Mrs. Ryley, have re- 
turned after spending a vacation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The first ‘car of new crop wheat was 
received at Winnipeg last week from 
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southern Manitoba. 
bu, and graded No. 1 northern. 


It weighed 63 Ib 


According to a statement made to th« 
press by George Hill, dominion grain in 
spector, Alberta’s wheat crop will, on th 
average, grade higher than it did a year 
ago. 

T. Tressam, Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd 
Brantford, Ont., was in Winnipeg last 
week, attending the convention of th: 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association oi 
Canada. 


Leslie H. Boyd, chairman board ot 
grain commissioners, was recently ii 
Winnipeg, on his return from Vancouver 
He is optimistic about the crop outlook 
in the West this year. 


Special trains are now arriving in Win 
nipeg, bringing men to help harvest west 
ern Canada’s crops. Approximately 12, 
000 helpers have already been distributed 
to various points, while a further 10,000 
are on their way to Winnipeg from east- 
ern Canada. 


According to a dispatch from Ottawa, 
Canada’s field crops this season will be 
worth approximately $400,000,000 more 
than in 1924, the estimate for this year 
being $1,318,664,907. The value is com- 
puted from prevailing prices for grains 
for October delivery. 


An interprovincial conference of dele- 
gates representing the three wheat pools 
of the prairie provinces was held at Win- 
nipeg last week. A. J. McPhail, presi- 
dent, stated that the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool is in a very satisfactory condition, 
and expressed confidence that, when new 
crop movement commences, there will be 
some 8,000,000 acres under signature in 
that province. 


Final figures issued by the Manitoba 
department of agriculture show the acre- 
age sown to coarse grains this season in 
the province as follows: oats 1,922,383 
acres, compared with 1,953,337 a year 
ago; barley 1,874,342, compared with 
1,372,803; rye (fall) 293,100, compared 
with 263,417; rye (spring) 35,346, com- 
pared with 27,156; flaxseed 155,650, com- 
pared with 323,813. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour business is a hand-to- 
mouth proposition. Prices remain un- 
changed, with a tendency among millers 
to accept less than list prices for any 
business that is going. Oriental buyers 
are sitting back, awaiting lower levels, 
which they are confident will prevail when 
new crop wheat is available for milling. 
Bids from the Continent and the United 
Kingdom are very few, and no business 
has been done. New crop wheat for de- 
ferred shipment is offered freely. Based 
on Winnipeg October, quotations on 
Aug. 15 were: September shipment, No. 
1 northern 5@7c over, No. 2 northern 
3@5c over; first half October shipment, 
No. 1 northern 4%%c over, No. 2 northern 
14%@2c over, No. 3 northern 8@4%4c 
over; October shipment, No. 1 northern 
342@4c over, No. 2 northern 42@Ic over, 
No. 3 northern 3142@4%4c under. 

Considerable wheat has been contracted 
for at the above figures, but the majority 
of local exporters are not enthusiastic 
over paying such premiums for wheat, in 
view of the splendid crop which is now 
being harvested in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, and which promises to be of 
high grade. 

Bids from the United Kingdom are out 
of line, and cable dispatches state that 
Russian wheat is offering at approxi- 
mately 10c bu under present values of 
Vancouver wheat. Easier prices and pre- 
miums are necessary before any volume 
can be worked from Vancouver. Oriental 
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August 19, 1925 


buyers feel the same about wheat as they 
do about flour, and are prepared to wait 
until the movement of new wheat is under 
way. 

Liner space for the United Kingdom 
and the Continent for October is held at 
32s 6d for early in the month, and 35s 
for the last half. November and Decem- 
ber space is held firm at 35s, and some 
lines are asking 37s 6d. A new freight 
service to the Mediterranean from Van- 
couver will be inaugurated late in Sep- 
tember or early in October by the steam- 
ship Piave. The ports of discharge will 
be Genoa, Trieste, Leghorn and Naples. 
Space on this line is held at 37s 6d. 


NOTES 


John I. McFarland, general manager 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
\lta., is a visitor in Vancouver. 

A. H. Goldberg, manager Northern 
Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, is spending a 
few days in Vancouver, Seattle and Port- 
jiand. 

J. A. Kennedy, formerly of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, has ar- 
rived in Vancouver to take over the man- 
agement of the Burrard Elevator Co., 
Ltd., which will operate the elevator 
leased from the Vancouver harbor com- 
missioners. Offices have been opened in 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building. The 
elevator, with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 800,000 bus, will be taken over on 
Sept. 7. 

At the annual meeting of the grain ex- 
change’ division of the Vancouver Mer- 
chants’ Exchange the following council 
was elected: J. E. Hall, Vancouver Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Ltd; R. E. Lee, Al- 
berta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd; T. W. B. 
London, Balfour, Guthrie & Co; Robert 
McKee, George W. Head, Canada Grain 
Export Co., Ltd; A. W. Whitmore, 
Strauss & Co., Ltd; E. A. Woodward, 
Columbia Grain Elevator Co., Ltd. 

H. M. Cameron. 





MONTREAL 

Winter and spring wheat flour have 
increased in price during the past week. 
There was a sharp advance in the former 
the middle of the week-ascribed to heavy 
buying of wheat from Ontario by Ameri- 
can interests, who are reported to be pur- 
chasing for export purposes. In some 
cases the advance amounted to 75c. On 
the average there has not been any fea- 
ture in the week’s trading, both home and 
foreign demand continuing normal. 

Spring wheat flour jumped 20c last 
week; this appeared to be general, and 
possibly was due to the brisk demand 
from abroad. Home demand continues 
normal, and a fair amount of business is 
reported. Closing prices, Aug. 15: first 
patents $9.30 bbl, second patents $8.80, 
and strong bakers $8.60, in jute bags, ex- 
track, less 10¢c bbl for spot cash. 


NOTES 

A rush for old wheat is expected at the 
end of the month. 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned 
from Europe. W. G. Moore, assistant 
export manager, left on Aug. 14 for a va- 


cation in England. 
A. E. Perks. 





NEW ZEALANDER PRAISES 
AMERICAN BUSINESS WAYS 


Metsourne, Victoria, July 15.—It is 
a notable fact that every prominent Aus- 
tralian or New Zealander who visits the 
United States returns with glowing ac- 
counts of the prosperity of that country, 
the remarkable enterprise of the people, 
and the high state of perfection to which 
they have developed their industrial or- 
ganizations. 

Downie Stewart, minister for finance in 
the New Zealand government, who re- 
cently spent nearly five months in Amer- 
ica, states that the country is enjoying 
a very marked era of prosperity, and 
strenuous efforts are now being made to 
extend foreign trade. 

He speaks with enthusiasm of the de- 
velopment of the labor banks as a fruit- 
ful method of promoting thrift and modi- 
fying social conditions, and reveals that 
he was much impressed with the keen- 
ness which American bankers displayed 
to be allowed to subscribe to New Zea- 
land loans. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 
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BUCK UP 

There are distressing reports of mill- 
ers selling, or offering, flour so low that 
it is hard to understand on what basis 
they have figured prices, and how they 
can show a profit. They are undermin- 
ing the sales structure of the industry, 
are unsettling buyers and destroying con- 
fidence in the quality of the flour offered. 
Presumably this situation has come about 
through overanxiety, due to the fact that 
business on the new crop has been some- 
what slow in getting started in any vol- 
ume. 

There are instances of mills having re- 
course to the old practice of soliciting 
firm offers, even below the low prices 
quoted. There is cited the case of the 
representatives of a northwestern mill 
trying to make up pools among bakers 
for the purchase of round lots at prices 
kelow current levels. So far as known, 
none of these pools have turned out suc- 
cessfully, because the market advanced 
instead -of declining. As a result, not 
only was the trade demoralized, but the 
buyers were prevented from making other 
purchases which would have proven ad- 
vantageous. Salesmen have exhausted 
their energies in such foolishness, when 
they might have been better employed 
trying to secure orders. 

Low prices discredit the mill and its 
flour. Assuming that business, in its 
last analysis, is concentrated selfishly, 
what is the advantage gained by losing 
caste? This is looking at it from a pure- 
ly selfish point of view, and disregarding 
all considerations of injury to the indus- 
try as a whole, because it is taken for 
granted that arguments besed on that 
premise would be without weight. Even 
selfishness dictates that a man should be 
careful of his trade reputation. 

If millers don’t watch out, the present 
year may prove to be an unprofitable 
one. ‘There are underlying elements of 
strength in the situation which they 
should not ignore. Even supposing that 
the export business on this crop may be 
negligible, and that they are obliged to 
do without the 13,900,000 bbls exported 
last year—what then? The best figures 
available indicate that the country has 
scarcely more wheat than it requires for 
domestic use. The crop of spring wheat 
for bread purposes has been estimated 
even as low as 105,000,000 bus, and it is 
claimed to be less than northwestern mills 
have ground any year in the last 10. 

This year the crop is 678,000,000 bus, 
and carry-over 87,000,000, a total supply 
of 765,000,000 bus for all purposes. De- 
ducting seed 86,000,000, and durum 60,- 
000,000, most of which is exported in any 
event, leaves 619,000,000 for domestic 
uses and carry-over, not counting a 
bushel other than durum for export. This 
is only 71,000,000 bus for export and 
carry-over, based on last year’s experi- 
ence. No account is taken of rye, be- 
cause the crop this year is just about an 
offset against last. Nor is any account 
taken of the disappearance of wheat as 
feed and waste, which the Department of 
Agriculture estimated last year as 70,- 
000,000 bus. 

The strength of this situation is re- 
enforced by a duty of 42c on wheat, by 
the known fact that buyers generally 
have not anticipated their flour require- 
ments, and the further fact that farmers 
believe in higher prices,’and are not only 
holding their wheat, but are in a position 
to do so. Cash wheat is commanding a 
premium. The rate of operation may not 
be so high as last year. Costs will be 
high. The people in this country are em- 
ployed and prosperous, and flour, even 
at high prices, is the cheapest food they 
can buy. , 

Why in the world should not the miller 
recognize the inherent strength of his 
position? He needs to buck up and come 


to a realization of the value of his prod- 
uct, and its indispensable quality. There 
is no sound reason or occasion for the 
cutting of prices or making unusual 
terms. Firmness in prices and terms will 
be better for the entire trade involved, 
not only for the miller but also for the 
buyers. The present tendency toward 
demoralization should be checked. 


TOLEDO 


Fair sales of flour were made last week, 
much of the buying being in response to 
actual needs which must be taken care of. 
There were scarcely any bookings for long 
deferred delivery. Buyers held off in the 
first place because they wanted lower 
prices, and on the advance because they 
couldn’t reconcile themselves to paying 
the higher prices. Therefore, a waiting 
policy and hand-to-mouth buying have 
been adopted. 

Price Cutting Continues.—There has 
been considerable complaint of price cut- 
ting, but the offenders seem to be few in 
number, although the demoralization is 
very disproportionate to those involved. 
Much of the complaint centers around 
new spring wheat flour. If there was 
ever a year when spring wheat millers 
should get good prices this is the one. 
All the flour that can be made from their 
diminished crop will be needed, and the 
Southwest is in no position to put up dis- 
astrous competition. 

Export Trade—tThere is no export 
business in soft winters, although there 
has been some inquiry. Prices are too 
high. A limited business is being worked 
on milled in bond Canadian wheat flour 
for export. 

Farmers Not Free Sellers —Wheat is 
hard to get; farmers are holding. Coun- 
try shippers report very light deliveries 
and have difficulty in locating farmers 
who are willing to sell. Most mills hold 
out for their prices, and often get them 
in the end. This situation certainly 
should not encourage reducing the price 
in order to make sales. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
Aug. 14 at $7.75@8.50 bbl, and attention 
is called to the wide range; local springs, 
old $8.70@8.95, new $8.35@8.65; local 
hard winters, $8.35, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.64%4@ 
1.65 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Aug. 14, 








TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Aug. 9-15 ° 40,500 84 
Previous weeek . 46,200 96 
TOME GOO v6 sees 41,800 91 
Two years ago .. 42,200 88 
Three years ago... 44,700 93 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 


and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Awe. 8-48 2.2... 19 125,760 91,917 73 
Previous week. 16 100,800 79,945 78 
Year ago...... 23 135,060 106,796 19 
Two years ago. 19 215,010 98,014 78 
Three years ago 17 94,200 71,480 76 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week of 
Aug. 15, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 182,000 10,660 648,650 4,035 
Corn, bus.... 63,750 13,310 26,250 19,715 
Oats, bus.... 485,850 118,815 116,850 29,335 


NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 

Toledo, Ohio, left Aug. 14 for San Diego, 
Cal., to visit his family. 
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George A. Aylesworth, vice president 
A. L. Goetzmann Co., Ince., Minneapolis, 
grain, called at this office Aug. 11. 

J. E. Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has moved his office from the Hip- 
podrome Building to 408 George W. 
Stone Building, 1227 Prospect Avenue. 

H. W. Tibbals, who represents the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., in Ohio, 
returned from a visit to the mill last 
week and was in Toledo on his way home. 

W. J. De Winter, in charge of export 
sales, National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has returned from a three months’ busi- 
ness trip to Europe, and reports a very 
satisfactory experience, having opened 
the way for increased export business for 
his mill. 

NORFOLK 

Last week was one of surprises to the 
trade generally, as a large contingent had 
felt certain of sharp declines in flour. 
They were somewhat justified in their 
hopes at the middle of the week, but the 
sudden upturn at the close on Aug. 12 
and the strong market since have brought 
a good many buyers into the market for 
reasonably good bookings. 

Quotations, Aug. 15: northwestern 
springs, $9.50@10.25, Kansas family pat- 
ents $9.40@9.75, bakers grades $9.15@ 
9.35; Virginia and Carolina standard 
patents $8.40@8.70; central states top 
winter patents $8.75@9.25, and standard 
patents 25@40c less. 


* 7 


J. E. McGee, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days in 
Norfolk recently, and reported a big busi- 
ness among bakers. 


Josepn A, Leswrr. 


EVANSVILLE 

The mounting price of wheat last week 
found its corollary in an advance in the 
price of flour. Millers are now paying 
$1.65 bu at mills and $1.62 at stations for 
their grain, and quite a lot of it is finding 
its way to the mills. 

Millers report an improved domestic 
demand for flour, but little foreign in- 
quiry. Quotations, Aug. 15, basis Evans- 
ville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: best 
patents $9.50, first patents $9, straights 
$8@8.50; first clears, in jutes, $6.75; sec- 
ond clears, $6.25. 

NOTES 


Giltner Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
has returned from a 60-day vacation in 
California. He was in the vicinity of the 
earthquake that destroyed Santa Bar- 
bara, and the hotel where he was stopping 
rocked enough to frighten him. 

Ernest McDowell, of Winchester, 
Tenn., last week was at the Igleheart 
mills, which he has represented in Ala- 
bama and Tennessee for more than 20 
years. He reports the business outlook 
in these states as very good, promising 
a fine trade. The cotton crop is looking 
fine, and merchants, he says, are in a 
better mood than for some time. 

W. W. Ross. 





NASHVILLE 

Flour trade in the Southeast was only 
routine last week. The advancing wheat 
market and uncertainty in prices re- 
sulted in caution on the part of buyers. 
Current sales continued fairly good, and 
there were some bookings that made the 
showing for the week satisfactory. 

Mills have considerable flour booked 
for forward shipment, and specifications 
on contracts are being received in good 
volume. Mills have been operating on a 
basis slightly better than three fourths of 
capacity, and shipments have been suffi- 
cient to prevent any important accumula- 
tion of stocks. 

Considering the conditions that have 
prevailed in the wheat market, business is 
very satisfactory. The amount of flour 
that has been sold would seem to insure 
good running time at the mills for the 
next 60 days. Wheat is reported moving 
in good volume, though the stiff advance 
has caused some slowing down in buying. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was quoted at 
$1.86@1.91 bu at Nashville, Aug. 15. 

Flour prices have remained firm, 
though moving in narrow range, notwith- 
standing the wheat situation. Quotations, 
Aug. 15: best soft winter wheat patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$9.75@10.25; standard patent, $9.25@ 
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9.50; straight $8.25@8.75; first 
clears, $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers report a fair flour business, 
though the wheat situation makes trading 
difficult. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$9.75@10.25; hard winter short patent, 
$9.25@9.75; standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


patent, 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sa peri. -.. 127,736 77.2 
Previous week . 151,920 116,815 76.8 
Last year . 169,020 106,467 62.9 
Two years ago... 199,380 142,927 71.6 
Three years ago.. 174,180 131,690 75.6 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 15 Aug. 8 
wane, BME 2.6 cccccnnses eee 25,500 
Wheat, bus . 606,000 612,000 
Corn, bus .. 64,500 73,000 
Oats, bus .. 336,000 253,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 389 cars. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, with capital stock of $20,000,000, has 
filed its charter for registration with the 
secretary of state of Tennessee for do- 
mestication. 

The Haile-Hensley Co., composed of 
Henry Haile, William A. Hensley, L. J. 
Walker and D. C. Russell, is a new 
wholesale grocery firm at Cookeville, 
Tenn. This firm has bought the Cooke- 
ville and Baxter stores of L. P. Shanks 
& Co., who will give all of their time to a 
store at Crossville. Joun Lerper. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

While output figures as reported by 
mills in Indianapolis for last week show 
something like 7,000 bbls, a drop from 
the previous week, there has been further 
improvement in the trade, and this in 
spite of the rapid and radical changes in 
the wheat market. 

Millers have been fair buyers of grains 
that passed through the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, which presages good 
business for the coming few weeks at 
least, and indicates that there is enough 
stability in the market to warrant pur- 
chases of raw material. The new crop 
movement is fairly well under way, and 
some good quality flour is being milled. 
Old business is still being worked to some 
degree. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144¢ to New York, Aug. 15: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.61@1.63, No. 2 hard $1.56@ 
1.58; corn, No. 2 white 98@99c; No. 3 
white 97@98c, No. 2 yellow 99c@$1, No 
3 yellow 98@99c, No. 2 mixed 97@98c, 
No. 8 mixed 96@97c; oats, No. 2 white 
361, @38c, No. 3 white 35@36c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se | eee eee 7,457 37 
PROVIOUS WEEK ...cccccoce 10,305 62 
... £2 ) ePrre ee e 11,634 58 
We OBS cc ccc cue 10,486 52 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ing Aug. 15: wheat, 220,000 bus in, 10,- 
000 out; corn, 457,000 in, 132,000 out; 
oats, 602,000 in, 68,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 742,640 bus Aug 15, against 479,- 
800 Aug. 16, 1924; corn, 303,540, against 
359,100; oats 391,100, against 52,300. 

NOTES 

Indianapolis flour mills and elevators 
are paying $1.58 bu for No. 2 red wheat, 
delivered. 

J. A. Zeller, vice president Webben & 
Zeller Bakery, Shelbyville, has returned 
from a motor tour of the eastern states, 
accompanied by his family. 

Curis O. Avsron. 





LIABILITY FOR FREIGHT CHARGES 

One who buys a car of goods in inter- 
state transit, agreeing to pay the freight 
charges as part of the purchase price 
and accepting the shipment, is liable to 
the carrier for any freight undercharge, 
although not named as consignee in the 
bill of lading. In reaching this decision in 
the case of the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co. vs. Schmit (203 N. W. 618) 
the Minnesota supreme court follows the 
well-established rule that railroad com- 
panies handling interstate shipments are 
bound to collect the full regular pub- 
lished traffic rates. A. L. H. Srreer. 
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NEW YORK 

Flour sales in the local market last 
week showed an increase, caused by the 
decline on Aug. 11, when prices generally 
were reduced about 25c bbl. Stocks in 
consumers’ hands had become small, and 
on the decline in wheat many of the 
larger bakers took on enough flour to 
carry them for some time, but many of 
the smaller ones held off, awaiting 
further reductions. 

Mills were separated into two classes, 
those the reductions of which were only 
in proportion to that of wheat, and 
those which saw their way clear to drop 
a little lower, and it was to the latter 
that the business went. The sales were 
of well-known brands of good quality, at 
$8.50@8.60. 

Southwestern Flours Too High—An 
unfortunate situation has developed with 
regard to southwestern flours. When 
prices are equal, the New York trade 
prefers spring wheat flours to Kansas, 
but when the latter are higher than 
springs, there is no question which will 
be bought. Last week many brokers had 
higher quotations on hard winter 95’s 
than on spring standard patents, as a 
result of which there was very little 
done on southwesterns, and until prices 
fall back into their normal relationship 
it is to be expected that sales of hard 
winters will be extremely light. 

Export Trade Light—In view of the 
good crop reports coming from Europe, 
and the comparative cheapness of Cana- 
dian flour, export business has not been 
heavy. There were reports of sales of 
durum flour for southern Europe, and 
clearances were moderate. 

Flour Prices.— General quotations, 
Aug. 14 (old flour): spring fancy pat- 
ents $9.15@9.50, standard patents $8.70 
@9.15, clears $8@8.40; hard winter short 
patents $9@9.40; straights $8.65@9.10; 
soft winter straights (eastern), $7.25@ 
7.75; rye, $6.35@6.60,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 212,942 bbls; exports, 81,996. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market fluctuated, closing 
lower for the week. Export sales were 
moderate. Quotations, Aug. 14: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.774% bu; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.8912; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.84%4; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.684%%. Receipts, 1,268,- 
200 bus; exports, 965,552. 


OATS 


There was a small domestic trade in 
oats. Export business was quiet, with 
the market slightly lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 14: No. 2 white, 52%2c; No. 3 
white 524%4c. Receipts, 106,200 bus; ex- 
ports, 310,688. 

NOTES 

W. C. Mott, New York representative 
Smith-Murphy Co., returned from Eu- 
rope on Aug. 12. 

Fred W. Huber, flour jobber in Brook- 
lyn for 35 years, died suddenly of heart 
failure on Aug. 10, aged 56. 

John Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days last week at the New York 
office. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 804, the previous week 
880, and for the corresponding week a 
year ago 835. 

C. Morris, general eastern representa- 
tive Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
is spending some time in the East, with 
headquarters in New York. 

R. F. Bausman, New York manager 
export department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., returned on Aug. 15 from 
an extended European trip. 

Ernest Brewer, who has been a flour 
exporter for the past several years, with 


headquarters in New York, has discon- 
tinued his business and is now in Florida. 

The board of directors of the Standard 
Milling Co. has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on the preferred 
stock and 1%, on the common stock of 
the company, payable Aug. 31. 

The issue of Aug. 5 of this publica- 
tion mentioned G. A. Bennett as presi- 
dent and treasurer Bennett Milling Co., 
Grafton, Ohio. This was an error, as 
Mr. Bennett several years ago sold out 
his interest in this concern. 

W. C. Bryan, on Sept. 1, will join 
J. N. Claybrook as a salesman in New 
York for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. Mr. Bryan has been, in the 





“BREAD TRUST” CONDEMNED 


The Vermont branch, American 
Federation of Labor, assembled in 
convention in Burlington, Aug. 12, 
condemned what was considered by 
a delegate as a “$600,000,000 bread 
trust.” 











past, in charge of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) office of the Cudahy Packing Co. 
Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were F. E. Browder, 
assistant manager Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., visiting Dawson & 
Seaver, who handle the account here; 
H. E. Irvin, vice president United Mills 
Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, who called 
at this office Aug. 10; J. F. Hall, general 
manager Marshall Hall Milling Co., St. 
Louis, and H. A. Sawyer, manager Saw- 
yer Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


PHILADELPHIA 


There is not much trading in flour, 
jobbers and bakers lacking confidence, 
in view of the unsettled condition of 
wheat, and prices average about 10c 
lower than a week ago. Supplies are 
small but ample. Receipts for the week 
ending Aug. 15 were 10,681,399 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports 1,096 sacks to Saloniki 
and 1,000 to Dublin. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Aug. 15: spring 
first patents $9.75@10, standard patent 
$9.10@9.50, first clear $8.25@8.75; hard 
winter short patent $9.25@9.75, straight 
$8.75@9.25; soft winter straight, $7.50@ 
8.25; rye flour, $6.50@6.75. 

The wheat market has fluctuated 
sharply, closing at a net decline of 642@ 
84%2c. Demand is slow. Receipts, 378,- 
245 bus; exports, 44,000; stock, 1,499,727. 
Closing quotations, car lots, Aug. 15: 
No. 2 red winter, $1.5442£@1.56% bu; 
No. 3, $1.514%2.@1.534%2; No. 4, $1.49%2@ 
1.5142; No. 5, $1.4642@1.4842; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.4942@1.514%. Mixed 
wheat 3c under red winter. 

Oats are dull and Ic lower. Offerings, 
while moderate, are ample. Receipts, 
229,964 bus; exports, 5,000; stock, 
275,445. Closing quotations, Aug. 15: 
No. 2 white, 5542@56%c; No. 3 white, 
52%,@53%rc. 

NOTES 


Lorenzo J. Riley, assistant secretar 
Commercial Exchange, spent the woe | 
end at Christiania, Pa. 

A Delaware charter has been granted 
the Pie Bakeries of America, Inc., to 
deal in pastries of all kinds. 

Albert W. Farrell, flour broker, re- 
turned to business on Aug. 17 after two 
weeks’ vacation spent at Ocean City, 
N. J. 


William A. Huey, hay and straw mer- 
chant, will spend the balance of the sum- 
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mer on his farm in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. 

W. F. Diehl, general agent Dollar 
Steamship Line, announces that G. | 
Townsley, formerly general agent Pacific 
Mail Steamship Line, has been appointed 
traffic representative of the Dollar line 
at this port. 

A. J. Ball, recently appointed freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad ; 
Philadelphia, and his successor as foreigi 
freight agent, E. S. Neilson, were guest; 
of honor at a luncheon given by a grou) 
of Philadelphia shipping men on Aug. 1\. 

E. D. Kyle, vice president in charge 0! 
the Norfolk Southern Railway, on Aug. 
10 inspected the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal. E. W. Stringfield, traffic mai 
ager of the terminal, said plans are bein 
made for the largest traffic in the histor 
of the piers. 

Samuet S, Daniets. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Flour buyers were somewhat more op 
timistic last week, but even with rathe 
heavy buying done there yet remains 
serious doubt in the minds of most buy 
ers as to whether the market has settle 
down to a safe position. Buyers place: 
orders some time ago for thousands o 
barrels of flour to be entered when th: 
market declined to a certain point. Non: 
of these orders have been entered, as thx 
market has advanced. 

Interior Kansas mills seem to be out o1 
line with those located at Omaha, Kan 
sas City, Minneapolis and other termina 
points, and for that reason salesmen rep 
resenting these interior mills are having 
trouble in getting their share of business 

For the first time, southwestern mill: 
are being underbid by those in the North 
west, but few buyers are perturbed, feel 
ing that this situation will be corrected 
when northwestern wheat begins to mov 
in volume. 

Quotations, car lots, Aug. 14, delivered. 
Pittsburgh rate points in West Virginia, 
basis cotton 98’s: spring patent $9.25@ 
9.75; hard winter patent, $9.50@10; soft 
winter patent, $8.75@9.25. 

* * 

West Virginia raised 2,191,000 bus 
wheat this year compared with 2,574,000 
last year. This year’s oats crop is larger 
than last year’s by nearly 200,000 bus, to- 
taling 4,974,000 bus, compared with 4,784,- 
000 last year. Latest estimates are that 
18,883,000 bus corn will be raised this 
year, compared with 15,176,000 last year. 

Ray A. Frame. 


BOSTON 

Only occasional sales of flour were 
made last week by most millers’ repre- 
sentatives. The continued decline in 
wheat had a depressing effect upon the 
market, and almost every buyer was re- 
luctant about purchasing more than was 
absolutely needed. Some days most buy- 
ers have been about a lap behind the 
market. 

Heavy buying of flour by wholesale 
bakers and other large distributors has 
not been general. The mills that se- 
cured whatever business was done during 
the week were those which made prices 
which at the time were believed by other 
mill representatives to be too low. Some 
of the smaller mills in the Southwest are 
unable to account for these concessions. 

Receipts of flour have fallen off ma- 
terially during the — week, but the 
amount on hand locally seems ample for 
all demands. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
Aug. 15: spring patents, special short 
$9.85@10, standard patents $8.50@9.90, 
first clear $8.10@8.25; hard winter pat- 
ents, $8.40@9.30; soft winter patents 
$8.40@9, straight $8.10@8.65, clear $7.65 
@7.90. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Aug. 15, 1925, with 
comparisons: 


7-Receipts— —Stocks— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Piser, Ghin.... SECS Bee vemos “sees. 
Wheat, BUS... wcece sevve O,.98T © wsae. 
Corn, bus..... RAGS. . «sess Sa ae 
Oats, bus..... 70,500 13,825 29,494 5,695 
 Giiccter  +oese e660 awe 
po Oe ee ee uae a 
Millfeed, tons. 17 Po ‘send % a5 ee 
Corn meal, bbis 62 ae et fae nee 
Oatmeal, cases 800 Se? ekeul”  evass 

NOTES 
A new corporation, the Medway 


(Mass.) Coal & Grain Co., with $25,000 
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capital, has been formed for the sale of 
fuel and grain. 

Recent visitors to the trade room of 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange were 
H. E. Irving, miller, Grafton, Ohio, and 
W. S. Dillon, grain shipper, Chicago. 

The many friends of George F. Nash, 
a Boston flour representative, who was 
seriously injured recently while on vaca- 
tion in Maine, his car having been run 
into and practically demolished by a 
truck, are congratulating him on his 
chance to recover. He is now at his 


i bridge, Mass. 
home in Cam 14 Lous W. DsPass. 


BUFFALO 

About the only flour sales recorded 
here last week were in mixed cars with 
feed. There was some increase in pro- 
duction resulting from heavier export 
business, reported to be to the United 
kingdom. 

Considerable advance was made on 
rye flour. Higher prices for grain and 
a better demand for flour were factors in 
the 25@35¢c advance. 

Semolina is dull, sales being slow at 5c 
Ib, bulk. 

Kansas patents are slow of sale, 
springs being so near their selling price, 
although there are reports of large buy- 
ing by big corporations. 

Buffalo quotations, Aug. 15: fancy 
vatents $9.75@9.90, bakers $9.50@9.75, 
first clear $8.25@8.50, second clears $4.50 
@4.75; rye flour, white $7@7.25, dark 
$5.90@6. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents, 
£9.50@9.75; standard, $8.50@9. 

Semolina, 5c lb, bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
Che Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 9-15°>...+++- 238,000 188,168 79 
Previous week .. 238,000 200,840 84 
Year G80 ..cccce 187,500 152,215 82 
lwo years ago... 166,500 120,702 72 


Rochester prices to grocers: patent 
springs, $10.50@10.60; pastry, $9.90@10; 
yraham, $9.50@9.75; rye, $7.25@7.50. 

Stocks of grain in store at Buffalo last 
week: wheat, American 2,125,389 bus, 
Canadian 1,832,884; corn, American 696,- 
381; oats, American 1,139,224, Cana- 
dian 201,056; barley, American 81,147, 
Canadian 117,258; rye, American 1,180,- 
356, Canadian 166,394. Afloat in harbor: 
wheat, American 301,000 bus, Canadian 
583,000; barley, American 120,000, Cana- 
dian 106,000; rye, Canadian, 175,000. 

There was a little demand last week 
for hard winter wheat at unchanged 
limits. Soft winters were in request, but 
offerings were light. Spring was show- 
ing an easier feeling, due to an expected 
movement of new. 

While receipts of oats were larger last 
week, offerings were not excessive and 
were readily absorbed at best limits since 
the crop began to move. An export de- 
mand for oats, which is unusual at this 
season, is helping the spot demand. Sales 
of No. 2 white were made at 454%c bu, 
Buffalo rate basis. 

The barley market was marked by an 
absence of sales. 


NOTES 


The Olean (N. Y.) Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Inc., has increased its capital stock 
to $100,000. 

J. S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Buffalo office of his company on 
his way east last week. 

William B. Capron, 50 years old, who 
committed suicide last week, formerly 
was export agent for Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, oil manufacturers. 

At the annual outing of the Erie 
County Republican organization at Ham- 
burg on Aug. 12, the name of George 
P. Urban, of the George Urban Milling 
Co., was mentioned in connection with 
the mayoralty election here this fall. 

The work of dismantling the plant of 
the Cataract City Milling Co. at Niagara 
Falls, which property was purchased by 
the electric power interests, is going 
ahead fast. The milling company will 
occupy new offices in the Niagara Falls 
Trust Co. Building, Sept. 1. 

Two barges of the W. E. Hedger Co. 
arrived here on Aug. 12 from Port Col- 
borne, Ont., having loaded 49,000 bus 
bonded wheat at the Canadian port. The 
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cargo was shipped by the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. The barges left here 
light. This is said to be the first time 
in the history of the canal that Buffalo 
barges have loaded grain at Port Col- 
borne for New York City shipment. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PITTSBURGH 


Although the flour market was very 
active, there was little business booked 
last week, on account of the high prices. 
The complaint that mills are not keeping 
their agreement continues among dealers, 
and buying is practically at a standstill. 
The promised good bookings for this 
month have fallen flat. 

Macaroni buyers are buying only for 
immediate needs. 

Flour quotations, Aug. 15: spring 
wheat short patent $9@9.50, standard 
patent $8.50@9; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.75@9.25, standard patent $8.25@ 
8.75,—all cotton 98’s; soft winter, bulk, 
$7.25@7.50; pure white rye $6.50@6.75, 
pure medium rye $6@6.25, pure dark rye, 
$5@5.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

* #* 


Arrangements now are being made for 
an early meeting of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, of which Harlow S. Lewis is presi- 
dent. Members are planning a series of 
events for the fall and winter months, 


: BALTIMORE 


Flour last week was alternately weak 
and strong. It followed wheat pretty 
closely, but was not salable in this mar- 
ket except on the breaks and then only in 
a limited way. The majority of local 
buyers insist they are not going to antici- 
pate wants at the present level of prices. 

A suspicious thing about the market at 
present is that when advancing it looks as 
strong as poison, and when declining it 
appears as weak as water. Such mar- 
kets are unnatural and often lead to 
trouble. Some trading was done last 
week with outside points, but no local 
business could be discovered beyond an 
occasional car. 

Closing prices, Aug. 15, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $9@9.25, 
standard patent $8.50@8.75; hard winter 
short patent $8.85@9.10, straight $8.35@ 
8.60; soft winter short patent $7.50@8, 
Straight (near-by) $6.75@7; rye flour, 
white $6.25@6.50, dark $5@5.25. 

Receipts of flour for the week 22,323 
bbls, 9,066 of which were destined for ex- 
port. Week’s exports, 2,824 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 3124@414c 
lower than in the previous week, with 
stocks comprising mostly old hard winter, 
held for export, and new soft winter. 
Closing prices, Aug. 15: spot No. 2 red 
winter, domestic, $1.6142; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.5612; new 
southern by boat, spot No. 2 winter, gar- 
licky, domestic, $1.56; No. 3, $1.52; No. 
4, $1.48; No. 5, $1.45; bag lots by sam- 
ple, $1.40@1.55, according to quality and 
condition. 

Of the 443,018 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Aug. 15, 388,362 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 650,- 
196 bus, 554,196 domestic and 96,000 Ca- 
nadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat for 
the week were 257,453 bus; stock, 333,072. 
Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 1,019,532 bus; same period 
last year, 869,197. Closing price of new 
southern contract grade, $1.56; last year, 
$1.35. 

Oats prices, Aug. 15: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, old 52c, new 50c asked; No. 3 
white, domestic, old 51c, new 49c asked. 


NOTES 

William H. Kellum, L. Kellum & Co., 
flour and feed, will be in northern Vir- 
ginia for the next two weeks. 

Exports from here last week were 
2,824 bbls flour, 650,196 .bus wheat, 40,- 
000 bus oats and 5,940 bus malt. 

Frank T. Reiter, vice president Andrew 
Reiter & Co., Inc., local distributors of 
Ceresota flour, was ill last week. 

William F. Remmert, manager H. M. 
Wagner & Co., wholesale grocers and 
flour, is taking a vacation in western 
Maryland. | 

Charles A. Ruth, superintendent mari- 
time department Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, is spending a two weeks’ vaca- 
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CUBAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
NOT AFFECTED BY TAX 


Havana, Cupa, Aug. 12.—A new law 
has been promulgated in Cuba, known as 
the public works law, by the terms of 
which a tax of % of 1 per cent is levied 
on all operations signifying directly or 
indirectly the removal of money or its 
equivalent from Cuba to foreign coun- 
tries, and under the terms of this law, 
proceeds of all collections drawn on 
Cuban buyers are taxable at the rate of 
Y% per cent before proceeds are remitted 
abroad. 

Shippers of flour to Cuba should be 
advised that this new tax will in no way 
affect their business with the island. 
Banks have been collecting the extra 
charge from the consignee since July 1, 
when the law became effective, in addi- 
tion to the exchange, which has always 
been paid by the buyer. The additional 
amount collected is not remitted to the 
shipper, but is held by the bank and lat- 
er accounted for to the government. 

Shippers should not therefore increase 
the price of flour to cover the tax, nor in- 
clude the %4 of 1 per cent bodily in their 
invoices or drafts. 

The Lonja del Commercio (Board of 
Trade) has lodged formal protest with 
the government against the construction 
of the new law to include purchases of 
foodstuffs from the United States. 

President Machado has said that one 
of the chief points in his administration 
program is to run the government in har- 
mony with the mercantile element; that 
he needs its help greatly at present, and 
he announced his intention of appointing 
a committee, to consist of the secretary 
of agriculture and secretary of the treas- 
ury, to settle the conflicts occasioned by 
the new tax laws. 

* * 

Officers and crew of the Soviet steamer 
“Vazlav Vorwosky,”’ who were denied 
permission to land in the port of Havana, 
disembarked in Cardenas, where they 
loaded 50,000 bags sugar for the Soviet 
government, and visited the labor unions 
in that port. 

Maurice D. Kenton. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN 
BISCUITS IN SAN SALVADOR 


The American vice consul at San Sal- 
vador states that there is an excellent op- 
portunity for American biscuit manufac- 
turers to increase their sales in that 
market. At present they are obtaining 
a fair share of the trade, but by giving 
more careful attention to the require- 
ments of the market in shapes, qualities 
and the designs of containers, they 
should be able greatly to extend their 
activities. 

England at present supplies 45 per 
cent of the imports, maintaining her lead 
by the excellent quality and reasonable 
price of her product. The United States 
comes next with 30 per cent, while 





France supplies 15 per cent, the French 
brands being popular by reason of their 
fancy shapes and the artistic containers. 

There is an import duty of 20¢ per 
kilo and as the duty is assessed on the 
gross weight of the shipment, the weight 
of the container plays an important part 


in the final selling price. Since the cli- 
mate of the country is tropical, it is nec- 
essary that the tins should be of such a 
nature as to withstand the attacks of in- 
sects, moisture and heat. Fancy dec- 
orated tins are very popular and a large 
number of sales are made on the merits 
of the container rather than those of 
the contents. 





CROP PROSPECTS LIMIT 
PORTO RICAN BUYING 


San Juan, Porro Rico, Aug. 5.—Many 
buyers are limiting their bookings up to 
October shipment from the mills on the 
ground that the Argentine wheat crop, 
due by that time, will force declines. On 
the other hand, further reports advising 
a reduction in the expected crop yield of 
the Northwest and Canada are helping 
to increase buyers’ confidence in the mar- 
ket. Imports continue rather small, the 
local trade being in a very favorable con- 
dition. 

Flour prices are advancing steadily, 
this week’s quotations being $9.20 bbl for 
short patents, $8.75 for first clear, and 
$3.10 (in 98’s, burlap) for second clear. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IS 
POPULAR IN COLOMBIA 


There is a good market in Cartagena 
for American flour, several brands of 
which are now being sold there, accord- 
ing to the American consul. The present 
annual importation amounts to about 10,- 
000 bbls, practically all of which come 
from the United States. 

The strongest competition which Amer- 
ican millers have to meet is by the local 
flour mill, which manufactures flour from 
imported wheat and produces in the 
neighborhood of 5,000 bbls flour annual- 
ly. The local product has the advantage 
of the import tariff of 8c kilo on flour, as 
compared to a duty of 3c kilo upon wheat, 
but the market is able to absorb so much 
more flour than the local mill can pro- 
duce that its competition is not serious. 

Only the best quality of hard wheat 
flour can be sold in Cartagena, as the 
cheaper grades will not stand up under 
the trying climate. The local mill uses 
only the best grade of hard wheat it is 
possible to purchase, and produces a very 
good grade of flour. 

Flour intended for this market should 
be put up in thin cotton sacks weighing 
25 lbs each and packed in large bags of 
heavy material, each containing five sacks, 
to avoid loss and damage in handling and 
shipment. The import duty on flour is 
levied on the gross weight of arriving 
shipments, and surcharges of 2, 5, and 10 
per cent are added to the total. 








tion on the Rappahannock River, Vir- 
ginia. 

Montreal claims to have broken all 
grain loading records on Aug. 1, when its 
four harbor elevators placed 2,277,713 bus 
aboard 15 ships. 

Colonel John C. Legg, John C. Legg & 
Co., flour and grain commission, who was 
recently taken sick on the street, is now 
ill at Mercy Hospital, this city, with heart 
trouble. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded E. Follender, Follender & Hansen, 
Inc., grain importers, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and J. F. Vietor, Continental 
Grain Co., New York. 

Two old and highly respected mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce passed away on Aug. 10, Edwin 
Hewes, with C. P. Blackburn & Co., grain 
receivers and exporters, and Dr. Robert 


Lemmon Burwell, of Charles W. Owens 
& Co., southern grain receivers. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
443,018 bus wheat, 7,435 corn, 40,358 oats, 
and 759 rye; stocks at the close, 3,902,028 
bus wheat, 56,990 corn, 113,686 oats, 59,- 
993 rye, 65,810 barley and 4,326 buck- 
wheat. 

Thomas A. Lankford, assistant flour 
inspector Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is being treated for tubercu- 
lar trouble at the state sanatorium, Sa- 
billasville, Md., is reported as greatly 
improved. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.90 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.75; domestic wheat, $1.90; domestic 
garlicky wheat, $1.70; corn, $1.40; rye, 
$1.30; barley, $1; oats, 65c. 

C. H. Dorsey. 
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SEATTLE 

Both the Middle West and the South- 
east continue to show an active interest 
in soft wheat flours, and some of the 
interior mills, figuring on the basis of 
wagon wheat, have been able to quote 
sufficiently attractive prices to secure a 
fair volume of business. Tidewater 
mills, on the other hand, are not in a 
position to participate in this trade, as 
they have to absorb the cost of the wheat 
haul from the interior to the coast and 
have no milling-in-transit rates on east- 
bound business, rail shipment. 

Flour Demand.—Representatives of 
coast mills now in the Middle West are 
sanguine that there will be a good busi- 
ness in Pacific Coast flours there this 
year unless the cost of coast wheats is 
advanced proportionately higher than 
that of eentral western soft wheats. 

California came to life last week, and 
substantial flour bookings were made 
there, principally at San Francisco. 

Local buyers showed little interest in 
flour last week. 

Flour Prices.—Washington new crop 
flour quotations were generally advanced 
20c bbl last week. Quotations, carloads, 
coast, Aug. 14: family patent $8.70@9 
bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour 
$7.20@7.40, 98’s; bakers patent $7.40@ 
7.80, 98’s; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$8.45@9.80, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, new crop, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms, Aug. 
14: Dakota, $9.35@9.80 bbl; Montana, 
$8.65@9.15. 

Export Trade Light.—Foreign flour 
sales were extremely light last week, 
being confined to small parcels of estab- 
lished brands for North China markets 
and a meager trade with South and Cen- 
tral America. The interest shown by 
North China and Dairen a few weeks 
ago appears to have wholly subsided. 


Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing new 
crop export flour quotations, Aug. 14: 
Hongkong and North China ports, soft 
wheat straights $7.65 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 
per cent, or $6.95, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; clears $7.85, c.i.f., or $7.15, f.a.s; 
patents $9, c.i.f., or $8.25, f.a.s; to the 
United Kingdom, hard wheat straights 
44s 9d, and soft wheat straights 50s 6d, 
both per 280 Ibs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SD. 6-606 04 65:06 ace ee 29,101 55 
Previous week .........0« 20,257 38 
:. BAP erevrerrern 26,092 49 
TWO WERE OHO occ cicccuss 37,138 70 
TRPOS FORTS ABO... .cccccecs 26,406 50 
ee DOETO GHG. cs ccc eccces 24,530 47 
BPEVE FORTS OHO... ccccccice 12,600 24 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MO, GER seccceercesccses 11,232 20 
Previous week ............ 22,337 39 
Be GD 8 die os bec vesesces 13,035 23 
WO BPORTS BBS. oes cccccee 15,528 50 
Three years ago........... 38,502 68 
POUP PORTO GHO.. «060. c cece 22,600 40 
EPO PORTS BBO.c docs cvcsss 28,648 50 


WHEAT 


Wheat prices were firm last week un- 
der good milling demand and a general 
disposition on the part of farmers to hold 
for higher prices. Cash wheat quota- 
tions, sacked, coast, Aug. 14: western 
white, $1.57 bu; western red, $1.54; Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.62. Montana dark 
northern spring, bulk, coast, $1.78 for 13 
per cent protein. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 





and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), for July, as reported by 
the merchants’ exchanges of Seattle and 
Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 








From 

To— Puget 8’d Col. River = 
MUPORO cccccsccese 600 4,1 4,633 
Oplemt ccccccocces 73,302 16,075 89,377 
S. and C. America a 242 11,286 24,528 
HMawald .ccccccscecce 4,888 3,713 8.601 
British Columbia. . 1,830  .cccce 1,820 
California ........ 32,249 41,778 74,027 
Atlantic Coast .... 1,125 19,836 20,961 
ABA cccccccccce et ees 8,014 

Totals .csccccccecs 135,140 96,821 231,961 


WHEAT BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 


—-—————— From ———_-_-. 
Puget S’d Col. River Totals 
315 





To— 
WBPORO ccccccccces seocse 315 
Orient .ccccccceces BT acccee § =tevces 
MAWO cccccccece 4 ceccee 4 
California ........ 6 5 11 
Petals ccccccccce 27 320 330 
NOTES 


R. T. Osborne, Vancouver, B. C., rep- 
resentative Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
was in Seattle last week. 

Water shipments of wheat, flour in- 
cluded, from the Pacific Northwest in 
July were 1,391,564 bus, against 2,517,- 
223 in July, 1924. 

The 150-bbl mill and warehouse of the 
Kendrick (Idaho) Warehouse & Milling 
Co., Ltd., owned by the Vollmer-Clear- 
water Co., Lewiston, Idaho, burned Aug. 
6. The loss on the building is estimated 
at $47,000 and on stock $15,000, both 
fully insured. 

F. M. Martin, president F. M.- Martin 
Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, Wash., died 
last week. Mr. Martin was an old resi- 
dent of Cheney, where he was engaged in 
the grain and hay business prior to the 
incorporation of the present company. 
During Mr. Martin’s incumbency the 
capacity of the company’s mill was in- 
creased from 300 to 800 bbls a day, and 
it became one of the most successful mill- 
ing concerns of the state. 


PORTLAND 


New crop flour prices were announced 
by the mills here last week, bakers hard 
wheat flour being listed at $8.85 bbl and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $8.25, in 
straight cars. While these were under 
former quotations, the view was ex- 
pressed that family patent prices, where 
fixed, should be at a higher level because 
of the steady advance in the wheat mar- 
ket. There was a very fair volume of 
local trade during the week, and it is 
believed that prospects are good for an 
active fall and winter trade in domestic 
flours, as business conditions in general 
have shown a decided improvement in 
this territory. 

Export flour business at the moment is 
not brisk, but better conditions are ex- 
pected to prevail later in the season, par- 
ticularly in the way of oriental demand. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

AMG. BOB cccscvcesiccesce 19,176 30 
Previous week .......es00% 13,824 22 
WOOP GOO ccccccccccseccece 36,120 58 
TWO years AO0.......0605. 23,512 37 
Three years ago........+++s 22,475 33 
WOGPr FOOTS OBGeccccsccces 23,431 49 
Five years ago........... 21,455 44 


The wheat market was strong most of 
the week, but eased off at the close, with 
buyers bidding $1.57 bu for export va- 
rieties. No large amount ‘was offered 
here, as better prices were quoted at 
country stations. Advices from the in- 
terior are of a considerable movement of 
wheat by rail eastward, particularly from 
Walla Walla. Marquis has been taken 
by Minneapolis buyers, and other varie- 
ties are being marketed elsewhere in the 
Middle West. 

There has also been some flour selling 
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by country mills to southwestern points. 
This eastbound movement of wheat and 
flour is partly responsible for the lighter 
wheat arrivals here, which for the season 
to date have been only 929 cars, as against 
2,341 at this time last year, but when 
the export season opens a better showing 
in local wheat receipts will be made. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Maintaining an even price level, the 
flour trade last week was limited almost 
entirely to purchases for immediate use. 
Early in the week, California mills an- 
nounced a new schedule for bakers flours, 
with quotations generally 10c bbl higher. 
Eastern and Pacific Northwest mills did 
not announce any changes. 

For many weeks the price of California 
family patents has been $9.70 bbl, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. There has been a slight change 
in bakers flour prices, but these have held 
near the same level. The marketing of 
California’s big grain crop and assur- 
ance of heavy crops in Utah, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon have not changed 
the situation. 

Quotations on Kansas standard patents 
are $9@9.25 bbl, Montana standard pat- 
ents $9@9.25, Dakota standard patents 
$9.50@9.70; Washington and Oregon 
straight grades, $7.60@8, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and California common 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

San Francisco Grain Exchange quota- 
tions on milling wheat were $2.60@2.65 
ewt at the close of the week, with little 
trading. 

NOTES 

W. P. Hemphill, Chicago, grain dealer, 
was in San Francisco during the week. 

Cable advices from Calcutta are that 
2,200,000 bags were shipped from India 
to Pacific Coast ports during July. 

Thievery of sacked grain has been so 
extensive recently that wheat growers in 
the Livermore district have established a 
patrol. 

The wholesale price of sugar advanced 
15c ewt during the week, quotations being 
$5.75@5.80 ewt for cane, and $5.55@5.60 
for beet. San Francisco refineries varied 
5c ewt in quotations. 

J. F. Welch, grain supervisor for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was in several Idaho cities and 
towns last week, informing wheat grow- 
ers as to proper methods of grading 
wheat. 

Utah’s wheat crop will total 7,368,000 
bus for 1925, compared to 4,613,000 last 
year, according to Frank Andrews, re- 
gional statistician at Salt Lake City. The 
sugar beet production for Utah is esti- 
mated at 812,000 tons, compared to 568,- 
000 last year; for Idaho, 325,000 tons, 
compared with 267,000. 

More California barley will be shipped 
during August than in any previous 
month of the state’s history, according to 
the marine department, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. Nearly a dozen 
big freighters are being loaded with bar- 
ley from the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys, and will leave for the United 
Kingdom before Sept. 1. 

Protests of the Ogden (Utah) Grain 
Exchange have been disposed of through 
a tentative order establishing joint rates 
from Utah points to points between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. It was 
claimed that the rates now in effect are 
not fair, compared to rates for shipments 
from Colorado. No change was made in 
rates to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
or Oakland. 

That there will be no car shortage this 
year for California is predicted by repre- 
sentatives of the Pacific Coast regional 
advisory board, which will hold its annual 
meeting Aug. 21 at San Francisco. The 
board will receive reports as to car sup- 
ply conditions for all agricultural and 
manufacturing industries in California. 
Five hundred representatives of shippers 
are expected to attend the meeting. 


California grain crops of 1925 are 
showing tremendous increases over 1924, 
according to data compiled by E. E. 
Kaufman, federal and state agricultural 
statistician. The estimated yields of the 
various crops are as follows: wheat 10,- 
412,000 bus, compared with 4,770,000 in 
1924; oats 5,530,000, compared to 1,645,- 
000; barley 31,889,000, compared to: 10,- 
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080,000. The forecast of rice produc- 
tion is 6,309,000 bus, compared with 4,497,- 
000 last year. 

Announcement was made last week 
that the Albers Bros. Milling Co.’s regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.75 had been 
declared and all officers re-elected at tlic 
annual meeting held in Seattle. That the 
company had an operating profit of $501.,- 
000 during the year was stated by Georve 
Albers, president. After deduction of 
taxes, charges and preferred dividends, 
the company had added $280,000 to wor':- 
ing capital at the end of the year, le 
stated, sales being 25 per cent larger th:.n 
the previous year. 

A bulletin on wheat studies just issucd 
by the food research institute of Stan- 
ford University says: “Since the war, 
wheat acreage, production and expor's 
have tended downward in the Unite: 
States and the increase of Canadian 
wheat crops, to 1924, has been the leadinz 
factor in maintaining exportable supplics 
at a high level. This high level, in tur), 
has constituted a major influence in kee} 
ing world prices, until the midsummer 
recovery of 1924, at a level generally wi 
remunerative to producers.” 

W. E. Zurrann. 


LOS ANGELES 

A comparatively heavy demand fi 
new crop flour was the principal featur 
of the southern California market ear] 
last week, local mills having complete 
arrangements for a number of large con 
tracts. Jobbers reported practically th 
same degree of activity in the sale o 
middle western and northern flours. 

Arrivals from milling centers durin 
the week were light, however, and stock 
of old wheat flours in the local mark: 
probably will be disposed of within 3 
days due to the sustained demand for th 
various grades. 

Quotations, Aug. 14: California famil: 
patents, $9.60, basis %4’s; California har: 
wheat bakers patents $9.10, blended bak 
ers patents $8.90, pastry $8, all basis 1/2’s 
carload lots; Kansas new bakers patents 
$9; Montana new $9, old $9.60; Dakot: 
new $9.80, old $10.20; Washington new 
$8, old $9; Washington pastry, new $7.60 
old $8. 

NOTES 

Reconstruction of Warehouse No. 2 o1 
the Nicholls Grain & Milling Co.’s plant. 
Los Angeles, is being speeded up. The 
fire loss, which was fully covered by in- 
surance, was confined to the warehouse 

The annual picnic of the Nicholls Grain 
& Milling Co., Los Angeles, was held 
Aug. 8, at Redondo Beach. The affair 
was given by the employees of the com 
pany to celebrate the development of the 
business during the past year. 


Paul Lounsberry, for many years gen 
eral manager Pasadena Biscuit Co., is 
now assistant sales manager Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co. The Pasadena firm re- 
cently discontinued business, due to the 
complete destruction of its plant in a 
$200,000 fire. Practically the entire staff 
of the firm, including outside salesmen, 
delivery men and office help, came to the 
Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. with Mr. Louns- 
berry. 


GREAT FALLS 

While flour prices in Montana follow 
the trend of the wheat market, they have 
been pegged above $9 bbl for several 
days, and there was no change in the list 
last week from the previous week. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 22: patent flour $9.30 bbl 
and first clear $7, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 

Great Falls, in car lots. 

a * 


Weather conditions in Montana have 
been favorable to the harvesting of the 
wheat crop. There have been uniformly 
cool nights, with warm days, so that 
there will be no damage to the grain as 
it is put into the shock. 

Joun A. Curry. 





According to a statement by the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Co., New York, Canada is the 
only country where the per capita income 
is now greater than before the war. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years, according to this 
company’s figures, the per capita income 
in the case of Great Britain has fallen 
from $236 to $212, in the case of the Unit- 
ed States from $351 to $281, while in Can- 
ada it has risen from $250 to $261. 
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Alpine Flour Mills 


By George Cecil 


LTHOUGH on the lower slopes of the snow- 
A crowned Alps and in the peaceful valleys there 


is no lack of wind, especially when one is writing 
in the open air, the water mill is preferred to the 
windmill. Perhaps the inhabitants, being, above all 
things, practical, consider that the abundant running 
streams have been especially intended by providence 
to operate the mills. Besides, Savoyards, Tyrolese and 
Swiss bow to economy; they recognize that the sails 
of a windmill are less durable than the paddles of a 
vater wheel. So the water mill remains popular—and 
the picturesque is sometimes sacrificed in favor of a 
brand new edifice. 

Yet one comes across many windmills that are a 
ioy to the eye, especially those which have been in use 
for countless decades. At Engelberg, for example, 
there used to be one which artists and kodak-carrying 
tourists have immortalized. Possibly by now this an- 
cient, moss-encrust- 
ed concern may have 
vanished. When the 
present scribe last 
saw it the proprie- 
tor was on the point 
of abandoning his 


possession — douce 
man—to the owls 
and rats, arguing 


that the wheel was 
too far gone to be 


repaired, and that 
the machinery was 
past hoping for. 


“Besides,” he added, 
“my neighbor, the 
saw mill owner, will 
buy the premises, 
while I can make 
more money by get- 
ting up steam- 
ground flour by train 
from Lucerne and 
retailing it.” The 
true Engelberger, 
having an eye to the 
main chance, neg- 
lects no opportunity 
of turning an honest 
frane; for him pic- 
turesque considera- 
tions do not exist. 
And, for that mat- 
ter, why should 
they? The Swiss 
miller is in business 
to amass a competence, so that in his old age he may 
be independent of his relations. Hans, very properly, 
dreads having to live on charity. 

By way of contrast, there is in the Bernese Alps a 
mill which has been working for close upon 200 years. 
rhe miller is a very old man, so venerable that he is 
forced to leave affairs mostly to his son, who, though 
sprightly, is nearly 70. He will not, however, part 
with the controlling interest, custom forbidding. Ever 
since the family can remember, proprietorship has 
changed only with the death of the owner. And in 
these regions custom means a great deal; ’tis almost 
the beginning and end of all things having to do with 
milling. He who would change it is deemed most rash 
and revolutionary, a dangerous fellow—to be viewed 
with extreme suspicion. Few millers dare fly in the 
face of public opinion. 








\ Veteran Swiss Miller Who Has 
Become a Rural Postman 


[N SAVOY the meuniers are less conservative. The 

moulin & eau changes hands half a dozen times in 
twice as many years. The youngest son may take over 
the property from the first-born, or it may ge clear 
out of the family. Unknown is sentiment. 

The output is very trifling, for, except in the few 
large towns in the Swiss cantons, in Savoy, and in 
other parts of the Alps, the tiny villages are the prin- 
cipal customers. Every now and then a mountaineer 
sends down to the valley for a couple of 80-lb sacks, 
a sure-footed and enduring mule conveying them to 
the little chalet high up on, say, Mont Blanc or the 
Jungfrau, a small boy trudging along by the animal’s 
side. Sunburned to the color of bronze is the lad; the 
hardiest of the hardy is he, scarcely turning a hair 
during the homeward climb. But the journey takes a 
long time, two miles an hour being the regulation pace. 
The youngster sets out at dawn, and when, after mid- 
day, the destination is reached, he has earned the peas- 
ant’s meal of bread, honey and a large bowl of soup. 
Should his father have shot a chamois, there will be 
venison; but the chamois, alas, is becoming scarce. 
Still, the mountaineers thrive on homely fare, and, in- 
cidentally, they are philosophers—contented with a 
frugal lunch. Which is as well. 

The miller, too, is satisfied, provided he supplies 
every one in the district. If at the end of the year’s 
trading the nest-egg has been substantially increased, 
Fritz decides that he has not lived in vain. The 
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equivalent of $500, for instance, 
means a considerable amount, 
though to the miller who lives in 
an important town it is as noth- 
ing. But the wind decidedly is 
tempered to the shorn lamb. 
Fritz grows his own vegetables, 
keeps poultry, and possesses a 
little orchard, His son supplies 
the larder with trout freshly 
caught in the lake, and the fam- 
ily bread is baked on the prem- 
ises. Except for an occasional 
general holiday, the easy-going 
miller asks for nothing better 
than to turn out the required 
number of sacks daily and to 
pass the evening at the village 
café discussing thé news over 
sundry glasses of thin beer, with 
a long, black, and extremely 
malodorous cigar to keep them 
company. Sometimes he is an 
oracle and a politician, with a 
hasty temper and the courage of 
his opinions. Fierce are the al- 
tercations which then take place 
in the ale-house. 


HERE are exceptions—when 

and where are there not? As 
a rule, however, the miller leads 
an uneventful existence, seldom 
going more than a dozen miles 
from his native village, unless a 
relative living at a distance de- 
mands his presence at a wedding, 
a christening, or a funeral. Ever 
ready to obey the call of duty, b 
Fritz hastens to the distant spot, 
and enjoys himself feasting and 
drinking, in strict moderation. 
For he is no glutton, while there never was a more 
sober miller. The visitor is, however, glad to return 
to the ancestral mill and to be once again at work 
amidst the surroundings to which he is accustomed. 
Quite a home-bird is the Alpine miller. Indeed, the 
honored guest rather grudges the time spent away from 
the mill. Besides, there is, he argues, no knowing what 
catastrophe may have occurred during his absence on 
the jaunt. The master’s eye, according to Fritz, must 
be everywhere, though the apprentice left in charge 
holds more advanced views, contending that he is thor- 
oughly capable of running the establishment. As a 
rule, the miller-in-the-making knows his job. 





> 


Mill at the Foot of the Swiss Alps 


When the Alps are in the grip of winter, the mill- 
ing element skis, bobsleighs, plays ice hockey, skates 
and curls, of a Sunday afternoon. And very expert 
are they at these sports, competing against the tourists 
and carrying off prize upon prize. There is, in fact, 
at Chamonix a veteran, a retired miller, whose passion 
for curling has rendered him invincible. He has won 
enough cups to stock a shop. 

In Haute-Savoie the fraternity knows no language 
but French, and perhaps a smattering of the mountain 
dialect, the Frenchman, in a burst of misplaced patriot- 
ism, having declared that foreign tongues are a mis- 
take. The Austrian-Tyrolean miller confines himself 
to a patois which is principally German. If the man 
whose mill is situated on the Italian frontier can make 
himself understood in the dulcet lingua Toscana he is 
accounted a marvel of erudition. The Swiss miller, on 
the other hand, often speaks French, German, and the 
local dialect, having been brought up to do so. 


[N THE Upper Engadine he also knows Romanche, 

a strange language of great antiquity and derived 
from Latin, Spanish, French and German. ’Tis said 
to be dying out, a circumstance for which the offspring 
of the Upper Engadine millers are duly thankful, 
French and German being quite as much as they care 
to tackle when at school. Probably in another 20 
years few peasants will address the proprietor of the 
mill in Romanche. Meanwhile, the linguistic Swiss 
miller who “assists” at a convention usually is capable 
of addressing the meeting in fluent French and Ger- 
man. And he is, into the bargain, a born orator, 
making each point to the accompaniment of a dra- 
matic gesture. 

Most of these mills are framed in a charming and 
unforgettable setting. Crimson ramblers and other 
roses cluster about the walls, the intervening spaces 
being covered with yellow lichen and soft green moss, 
while a group of cedars throws a welcome shade over 
the whole. The miller’s chalet is adorned in much 
the same manner, and the door may be a finely carved 
one, probably dating back 100 years, or more. The 
window frames also are carved, and tastefully, though 
it must be confessed that modern Swiss carving is not 
a patch on the old style. Vulgarity has crept in every- 
where, much of it, sad to relate, having emanated from 
the French border. Still, in the heart of Switzerland, 
delightful examples are to be found; the carving takes 
one back to the time of William Tell and further. 
Near Altdorf, where Tell was born, a highly decorative 
mill is to be found; and at Triebschen, once the home 
of Wagner, there is another. The inhabitants see little 
beauty in the carving, the quality of the flour having 
a far greater interest for them. 

In village social circles the miller bulks large, no 
function being complete without his much desired pres- 
ence. Next to the parish priest, he is the leading vil- 
lager, especially if years of milling have enabled him 
to put by money. The larger the miller’s savings the 
greater his standing. 
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United States Wheat and Flour Exports 
By J. A. LeClerc 


URING the fiscal or crop year end- 
D ed June 30, 1925, the exports of 

wheat from the United States 
amounted to over 195,000,000 bus, this 
amount being over twice as much as was 
exported during the previous year and 
nearly four times as much as the average 
pre-war shipments. Only three times in 
the history of the United States, viz., in 
1915, 1921 and 1922, have the exports of 
wheat of the past year been exceeded. 
The exports of flour, on the other hand, 
have suffered a setback of nearly 3,500,- 
000 bbls from the previous year’s ship- 
ments. The actual shipments of flour 
were 13,896,000 bbls, this being the small- 
est amount exported since the beginning 
of the World War, with the exception 
of 1917. 

A study of the wheat situation of the 
United States during pre-war years and 
during the past four years indicates that 
the amount of wheat available during 
these latter years averaged 175,000,000 
bus more than before the war, and that 
the shipments of both grain and flour 
considered as grain aggregated 124,000,- 
000 bus more than those of 1909-13. 

It is of special interest to note that the 
principal buyers of American wheat are 
essentially the same now as before the 
war, except that China may be considered 
one of our more recent customers. When 
compared to pre-war, the exports of 
wheat during the past four years have 
shown a marked increase in the case of 
China, Canada, Japan, Italy, and France. 
Measured in actual bushels exported, the 
most important countries of destination 
during the crop years 1922-25 have been 
Canada, United Kingdom, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Germany, France, and 
Japan. The exports to Canada are, as a 
rule, merely for re-export purposes, due 
chiefly to cheaper shipping facilities out 
of Montreal. 

Compared to 1924, the exports during 
1925 were greater in every case except 
to Mexico, China, and Japan. About one 
fifth of our surplus wheat of last year 
was shipped to the United Kingdom, 
nearly 28% per cent to Canada, 13 per 
cent to Italy, and from 6 to 8 per cent 
to Germany, Belgium, France and the 
Netherlands, respectively. 


NDER the present tariff act, it is per- 
missible for American mills to im- 
port foreign wheat duty free, provided all 
the flour made from such wheat be ex- 
ported. ; 
The following table shows the approxi- 
mate amount of such flour exported since 
October, 1921, and the proportion which 
these exports make of the total flour ship- 
ments in bbls (000’s omitted) : 


wheat 
exports 


Fiscal year— 
1922 (last three quarters) 
9° ‘ 


'*>° Total flour 
we a*Pct. of total 


to 00 
0 00 Go 
Oe 
i 
O-1c8 no 


1,350 13,89 

*Flour from bonded wheat in per cent of 
total. 

During the first six months of 1925, ap- 
proximately 744,000 bbls flour from bond- 
ed wheat have been exported, compared 
to 1,501,000 for the same period of 1924. 
In other words, less than half as much 
wheat has been imported from Canada 
for milling in bond during the past six 
months as wes imported during January- 
June, 1924, 

As already stated, the exports of flour 
during the past fiscal year are nearly 
3,500,000 bbls less than during the fiscal 
year 1924. This amount, however, is 
about 3,200,000 bbls greater than pre- 
war. Compared with 1924, the flour ex- 
ports of 1925 show an increase to Europe 
of 1,569,000 bbls; South America, 151,- 
000; Africa, 35,000; a decrease of 421,000 
bbls to North America, and 4,717,000 to 
Asia. This tremendous loss to the Orient 
was divided as follows: China, 2,810,000 
bbls; Hongkong, 905,000; Kwangtung, 
891,000; Japan, 117,000. The slump in 
flour exports to China is largely explained 
by the fact that the Chinese wheat crop 
was unusually heavy last year and by 
disturbed political conditions. The small 
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wheat crop of the Pacific northwestern 
states in 1924 and the high price charged 
for flour also influenced the Chinese 
flour market, for the Chinese cannot 
afford to buy flour in quantity when the 
exceeds $2.80@2.90 per sack of 
49 lbs. 


O ALL countries, with few exceptions, 
where the United States exports of 
flour were less during the past fiscal year 
than during the year before, the ship- 
ments from Canada were likewise less. 
The following table shows the extent of 


‘Canadian flour shipments from July, 


1923, to June, 1924, as compared to July, 
1924, to June, 1925, to those countries to 
which the exports from the United States 
showed a marked falling off last year as 
against the year before. 
Flour exports from Canada, by fiscal 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 
7-July to June— 





To— 1923-24 1924-25 
PE Me Ondidey db sede aebowas 662 186 
NE a a xa aw ¢:0:k' 6.4 61808016 348 156 
DT Pieveqas abeka baeeae4 253 102 
DE keh ob aa5e0s 0a eek aoe 80 39 
Mexico 23 . 
A er ee 101 84 
SI 5.0 0 06:4660:6626004686% 132 55 
ee 305 153 
French West Indies ......... 9 15 
EY a's b5 02:-024e bea 6 O46 40 oe 28 $ 
PP Serre rr errr. Te 66 14 


The exports of wheat from Canada to 
her most important customers for the 12 
months July to June, 1923-24 and 1924-25, 
follow, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1923-24 1924-25 

Se Sate teedaebeseus was 7,404 200 
United Kingdom ......... 197,599 115,399 
ere 11,037 5,834 
SEE: ‘Sia-3-e's'0's 040-008 38 1,186 734 
0 een 7,703 1,441 
0 ee 1,686 3,649 
0, PEA error 2,733 2,177 
DE seri bins 4:84 <b dee Wace W 15,862 5,013 
POCMOTONMGD occccwcrcccce 4,035 4,623 
oe ,. Eee rere 1,657 193 
See ra ee 1,713 1,616 
Po ere eee ee ee ee 6,963 3,431 
Totals, above countries. 259,578 144,310 


Canada’s exports of wheat were less in 
1924-25 than in 1923-24 to every impor- 
tant country except to the Netherlands. 
The reason for this was, of course, due to 
the much smaller Canadian wheat crop 
of 1924. To all of these countries, on the 
other hand, the United States exported 
much more wheat during the fiscal year 
ended June, 1925, than during the pre- 
vious year. 


HE loss sustained in our exports to 
China has not been made up by im- 
ports of Canadian flour. During the 12 
months July, 1924, to June, 1925, Canada 
exported 186,000 bbls flour to China and 
156,000 to Hongkong, as against 662,000 
and 348,000, respectively, for the same 
months of 1923-24, Nor did Australia 
export any greater amount of flour to 
China during July, 1924, to June, 1925, 
than during the same period of 1923-24. 
In other words, no other country has 
succeeded in capturing the Chinese flour 
market from the United States. China 
has simply not been buying foreign flour. 
Attention should be directed to the in- 
crease in United States flour exports to 
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the following countries: United Kingdom, 
Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Greece, Russia, Cuba, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Egypt. The countries of Central Amer- 
ica show a remarkable stability in their 
flour requirements. The same applies to 
Jamaica, Dominican Republic, Dutch 
West Indies, Colombia, Ecuador, Guiana, 
Philippines, and British West Africa. 
All of these countries can evidently be de- 
pended upon to take a certain definite 
amount of American flour. Eliminating 
China from consideration, the flour ex- 
port market of the United States during 
the past fiscal year has been one of great 
satisfaction. 

Exports of flour from the United 
States, by fiscal years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 

To— Pre-war 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Canada ..... 83 68 67 114 68 
Mexico ..... 31 246 365 495 217 
Br. Honduras 28 22 27 23 18 
Costa Rica... 62 86 86 99 103 
Guatemala .. 100 105 115 129 127 
Honduras... 44 58 67 62 50 
Nicaragua .. 62 46 57 68 71 
Panama .... 133 95 88 85 91 
Salvador .... 79 88 98 99 118 
GOR ceccces 856 1,069 1,089 1,114 1,233 
MOREE cv ccscce 234 163 281 429 250 
San Domingo 68 89 93 81 84 
Jamaica .... 156 180 148 181 171 
Barbados ... 35 14 14 18 17 
Trinidad .... 97 24 11 7 17 
Other Brit. 

W. Indies.. 188 44 44 38 39 
Fr. W. Indies 79 106 112 153 108 
Dutch West 

Indies .... 21 22 21 26 24 
Virgin Islds.. 23 28 29 26 22 
Colombia ... 25 27 46 54 58 
Venezuela ... 161 77 83 60 110 
Guiana ..... 156 63 46 42 46 
MTGE oc cscs 567 827 478 530 688 
ee 48 11 29 28 18 
POE. vccccve 120 65 111 87 51 
Bolivia ..... 6 19 56 94 63 
Ecuador .... 69 77 89 7 90 
U. Kingdom.2,712 3,191 1,914 1,451 2,140 
as 11 50 54 153 72 
Netherlands.. 819 918 983 1,841 1,784 
Belgium .... 12 123 42 59 102 
Germany ... 187 1,516 1,063 1,488 1,995 
Denmark ... 245 350 195 174 235 
Norway ..... 213 409 217 120 247 
Sweden ..... 43 138 105 143 80 
Poland and 

Danzig ... .. 147 159 35 114 
Finland .... 244 433 655 619 430 
Esthonia .... ... 35 54 22 16 
PS eae 50% 150 220 9 24 
RUGS .ccsce 67 154 314 es 283 
Greece .....% 1 64 318 389 582 
3 3) Ae 2 1,382 472 33 1 
Philippines... 279 333 470 585 589 
ee 264 229 1,476 2,939 129 
Kwangtung.. 32 344 385 934 43 
Hongkong... 1,121 973 825 1,355 450 
Japan ...... 613 629 245 171 54 
Palestine and 

Syria ..... ose 68 58 18 20 
B. W. Africa 57 65 109 124 134 
, ee 39 190 293 129 195 
Morocco .... °.. 73 67 61 20 
Other 


countries.. 186 613 439 180 205 





Totals ...10,678 15,796 14,882 17,252 13,896 
*Less than 500. 





CREDIT RATING AGENCIES’ 
LIABILITY AS TO SLANDER 


In the case of R. J. Todd Co. vs. Brad- 
street Co. (148 N. E. 369), decided by 
the Massachusetts supreme judicial 
court, plaintiff failed to establish a dam- 
age claim on account of a rating given it 
by defendant. It was alleged that de- 
fendant had rated plaintiff as slow in 
meeting business obligations and as un- 
deserving of credit. 

The opinion recognizes that a state- 
ment that one is slow in paying his bills 


UNITED STATES WHEAT SITUATION (MILLIONS OF BUSHELS) 





Average 
Available— Pre-war 1921 1922 1923 1924 1921-24 1925 
bp. a. MERE ERCTTL EULER TE ET er 690 815 868 797 873 838 *670 
ey ee ee) eS ee ee 78 93 81 101 104 95 80 
Imports fiscal year beginning July 1.... 2 14 18 27 6 16 ive 
WeOs BVOUIES 2 cic iwc ctaseieccene 770 912 967 925 983 947 
Disappearance— 
DOR ns cc sec ccvinesevescsccncessescoce 79 94 93 87 85 90 *85 
WOE GE BOGE 6.40050 kee Sane deen savess 502 458 552 578 560 537 *560 
Exports fiscal year beginning July 1.... 105 279 221 156 258 229 een 
Balance (June 30 following year)...... 84 81 101 104 80 91 
Per cent of available exported......... 13.6 30.6 22.8 16.9 26.3 24.2 
Per cent of crop exported............0.% 15.2 34.2 25.5 19.6 29.5 27.3 
*Estimated. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM THE UNITED STATES 
(By fiscal years, in bushels, 000’s omitted) 
-——Pre-war——_,, 1925 Average 1922-25 
Pct. of Amount Amount Pct. of Amount 
To— total exported 1922 1923 1924 exported total exported 
oo. SPE he ery ee 3.1 1,776 29,341 31,993 . 17,980 55,597 21.1 33,728 
 , SOT OT Te 2.1 1,179 3,001 1,261 2,200 733 1.1 1,799 
United Kingdom (including 
Irish Free State)........ 38.3 21,806 48,808 28,237 16,811 40,274 20.4 33,532 
te on MEY ee re eee 5.3 3,002 5,694 14,751 2,461 14,290 5.9 9,299 
REET RV A555 x 0 070s aaariie 4.1 2,367 36,656 33,777 7,815 25,727 16.1 25,744 
PUGCMOTIRRGS . vic iceccssin 14.7 8,351 19,258 12,240 4,208 16,727 8.2 13,108 
ere eee 12.6 7,195 17,527 11,345 4,290 15,178 7.6 12,085 
MCL EERE EEE 10.8 6,154 21,783 8,492 1,919 7,960 6.4 10,039 
Scandinavia 1.2 660 1,137 1,767 520 2,058 9 1,370 
SE o60.05 6 6 eas 05-0 ast 10 2,034 1,107 8,301 374 1.9 2,954 
SUD 9 ¥:h:000 068d 6064 bcd uae 4.1 2,338 11,002 5,353 10,286 4,800 4.9 7,853 
ee eee 3.6 2,075 13,080 4,627 2,032 11,772 5.0 7,878 





Totals 





56,913 208,321 154,950 


78,793 195,490 159,389 





August 19, 1925 


and undeserving of credit, if false, js 
libelous or slanderous. But the court 
holds that where three grades of credit 
were given in defendant’s rating books, 
with an explanation that these grades 
were relative, and based on information 
in defendant’s office, assignment of the 
third grade to plaintiff could not be in- 
terpreted as indicating that plaintiff had 
poor credit and was not to be trusted, 
The court observed that “the mere fact 
of placing against a business concern 
that grade of credit, even though ‘third’ 
instead of ‘first, shows some degree of 
credit rather than it is undeserving of 
any credit.” 
A. L. H. Srreev. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into ‘he 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 















1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, |us 
ED Was cb ape sbacanees 396 98,852 
EN) Aa e a pe ew we Ke 45 712,258 
Pee eee ee 746 373,964 
SE er 63 61,095 
DE ten ncneeevsese 304 1,527,482 
SE titeeaweeasiee 101 330,¢ 

1924— 

December ........6.0% 132 702,548 
a ee 98 347,656 
October 419,874 
September 309,113 
August 46,111 
Pree 1,239,997 
(Pr 949,011 
SE. vip cecvceebeananss 1,363,518 
SE. avy nis dunereeane 2,208,5.°8 
| Pee eee 2,574,0:4 
February 2,413,271 
January 2,960,313 
1923— 
OOP écésccectesd 19,218 3,050,7.8 
DEOUEED 06s ivacecces 20,116 5§,264,1 9 
SD pcbssceustwanas 19,383 2,833, 
cecwesdeess 13,595 1,234,578 
See 18,273 596,4 
 .. MERTUUET eee 18,640 1,835, 
Sy co6-544e60 655 a the 17,206 121,752 
SE. 60-00¢ seeneneawese 19,438 945,9 4 
DE. #0 sé +cWewekacwese 20,482 2,812,0.4 
ere eee 26,429 344,5 
POUOUNTT cccccvcvivene 38,107 209,974 
Pere 37,144 252,209 

1922— 

December 2,580,518 
November .... 3,175,568 
October* 2,566,109 
September* .......... 41,823 782,4 
EE «cu eceecceaevas 40,681 1,161,5¢ 
ME WAR%-6. 6046060 vanes 45,850 3,069, 
PPT er re rer 63,787 1,609,8 
EE 504.04 01" 440:54 BeOS 61,287 1,231,0 
Peer 61,157 483,64 
PEED as c00svecedeece 55,648 2,673, 2¢ 
PURO veccacedeuses 64,069 199, 3¢ 
ee rer 117,527 3,119,58 

1921— 

December 2,052,247 
November 1,184,77 
SE We6%60ne cevebe 877,52 
September 81,031 
CE. «00 dau ead eeeed 239,5 

Ey R&D d6-<94e ee an 713,66 

PE keceveseas 89,80 
May 1,902,66 
GE. 0:062' crtnceesicen 4,451,30 
March 2,784,28 
February 4,404,30 
BO rr ee 4,604,85/ 

1920— 

SE 6S wins no wale bbe 226,798 11,235,11: 
ce OE ee eee 201,667 9,622,575 
CED c.odeccancccesas 163,327 9,802,149 
September ........... 14,500 1,841,804 
ee 17,871 364,827 
Me Sashorecstaesacee 26,397 100,334 
0 BP eee eee 39,283 283,01¢ 
DE. ah ap £:6060404 6 nde us 20,940 474,891 
PE. 6660s O68 6.008 Se8 22,037 227,284 
OO reer 11,539 665,154 
ere 27,362 634,692 
EE «64 vee Reeneeee 29,067 756,821 
Totals, calendar years— 
15,534,204 
19,501,706 
22,642,709 
23,286,024 
35,808,656 
7,910,000 
17,036,000 
33,583,000 
8,572,000 
4,052,000 
1,714,000 
783,000 
Totals, fiscal years— 

1924-25 6,169,193 

SNe 0s 0.666 060%5% 27,283,905 

Oo . Seer eee 18,012,540 

See 14,465,509 

os ep . Oe 51,004,024 

8 Pees 4,779,764 

1918-19....... 11,121,000 

1917-18....... 28,177,000 

os tp OE 24,138,000 

a, Ae Eee 5,703,000 

Fe 426,000 

|) | Se 1,979,000 

BOBB-BB. cc ccccccse 798,000 





*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 includ- 
ed in October and not September totals, as 
the new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tTwelve months. 





Imports of bran into the United States 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 
amounted to 256,000 tons, compared to 
167,000 in the previous year. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weevils Killed in the Process 
of Making Macaroni 
By Royal N. Chapman, Ph. D. 


University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 


paper were performed at the Ag- 

ricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Minnesota to deter- 
mine whether it is possible for the gran- 
ary weevil (Calandra granaria) to sur- 
vive the process of milling durum wheat 
into semolina and also the process of 
manufacturing semolina into macaroni 
ind other allied pastes. 

There has been no question that the 
weevils which attack macaroni are the 
-ame ones which attack wheat, but it 
has never before been determined wheth- 
er these weevils pass through the proc- 
esses of manufacture and thus infest the 
macaroni, or whether they must enter the 
macaroni in the same way as they enter 
the wheat, namely, by laying eggs in it. 
The fact that the weevils do lay eggs in 
macaroni is well known, but their abil- 
ity to survive the milling of semolina and 
the processes of manufacturing macaroni 
has been the object of these experiments. 

The adult weevils ordinarily lay their 
eggs in holes which they make in wheat 
berries or in other hard substances. 

hese eggs hatch, and the little “grubs” 
or larve eat out the inside of the wheat 

nd then transform into pupe from 
which the adult weevils emerge. The 
length of time from the laying of the 
eggs may be as short as a month or long- 
er, depending upon the temperature, 
moisture, and other conditions. These 
weevils are known to develop in other 
hard substances such as macaroni and 
hard biscuit, but not in flour or semolina 
unless it has been dampened and thus 
formed into a hard cake. 

The possibility of the weevils surviving 
the milling process is dependent upon the 
ability of the eggs to remain unbroken. 
Since these eggs are slightly smaller 
than granules of No: 2 semolina, it is a 
question as to whether the wheat would 
break in such a way as to leave the egg 
in the center of a granule. This is a mat- 
ter of the chance of a granule breaking 
off without the line of breakage follow- 
ing the hole in which the egg was laid. 

The matter of weevils passing through 
the macaroni press depends upon how 
much pressure the egg could withstand 
while in the dough. Further than this, 
the egg must of course have remained un- 
hatched from the time when the wheat 
was milled until the semolina was made 
into macaroni, unless the weevils were in 
the semolina and laid their eggs there. 

All of these questions were taken into 
consideration in the following experi- 
ments. 

Part of the work was done at the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 
because of its facilities for milling semo- 
lina. The making of the macaroni was 
done in a factory in Minneapolis. The 
rest of the work was done in the labora- 
tories of the division of entomology at 
the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Every step in these experiments 
was under the personal supervision of the 
author from the time the wheat was first 
obtained until the macaroni had been 

made and given careful examination. 
This supervision included transportation 
of the wheat to Fargo, milling, return 
of the semolina to Minneapolis and manu- 
facture of the macaroni, as well as the 
work done at the University. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MILLING 


Two sets of experiments were made 

to determine the possibility of the 
granary weevils or their eggs surviving 
the process of milling. The first set was 
conducted with the ordinary methods 
used in milling semolina on a commercial 
basis. Twenty bushels of wheat were 
obtained, which was inspected by the 
North Dakota state grain inspection lab- 
oratory ‘and graded as mixed durum, 
containing 83 per cent amber durum, 6 
per cent red durum, and 11 per cent hard 
red spring wheat. 

The wheat was tempered on Jan. 25, 
te bring its moisture content up to 14 
per cent. On the following days adult 
granary weevils (Calandra granaria) 


T's experiments described in this 





were added as rapidly as they could be 
obtained, until the wheat contained an 
average of two weevils to the ounce. The 
wheat was then kept in three covered 
galvanized iron tanks at a temperature 
of about 75 degrees Fahrenheit. On Jan. 
28 all the weevils had been added, and 
on Jan. 30 many of them were mating. 

Samples of wheat were examined daily 
from this time on, and feeding punctures 
and eggs were found in increasing num- 
bers as time passed. Examinations to 
detect the eggs were made with a binocu- 
lar microscope, as it is difficult to locate 
the position of eggs with certainty any 
other way. 

By Feb. 12 the percentage of wheat 
berries infested with eggs had risen to 
about four. Some of the eggs had 
hatched, but the majority had been laid 
recently. The wheat was then sacked 
and shipped from the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural College to the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College at Fargo, where the ex- 
perimental mill was equipped for the 
milling of semolina. A sample of one 
half bushel of the wheat was kept out for 
a theck on the experiment. The wheat 
was carefully guarded during transit to 
prevent it from being chilled, and when 
it arrived at the mill the temperature in 
all of the sacks averaged 59.9 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the weevils were alive 
and active. 

A check sample of wheat was taken 
out and the remainder was tempered to 
15 per cent of moisture and milled on the 
following day. The adult weevils were re- 
moved by screening the wheat, and about 
300 Ibs of No. 2 semolina and about 50 lbs 
No. 1 semolina were obtained. The finer 
granulations were disregarded, because 
they would be finer than the weevil eggs; 
consequently, the only chance for the 
eggs to survive would be in the coarser 
granulations. 

The semolina, together with the un- 
milled sample, was returned to the Min- 
nesota Agricultural College. The same 
precautions for protecting the material 
from the cold were observed as before, 
and the average temperature of the 
semolina was 61.2 degrees Fahrenheit 
when it arrived. The weevils in the check 
samples of unmilled wheat were alive and 
active. 

On Feb. 17, 150 lbs of the semolina were 
made into macaroni, as will be described 
later. 

For the second milling experiment a 
peck of the sample of wheat which had 
been retained at Minnesota was infested 
with more weevils from time to time until 
March 30. At this time the wheat con- 
tained all stages of the weevil: eggs, 
larve, pup, and adults ready to emerge. 
Ten wheat berries were selected, each of 
which contained eggs, and these were 
milled separately in the milling labora- 
tory at the University of Minnesota. 

The peck of wheat was milled first, and 
small samples of material were removed 
after each grinding to determine to what 
extent the various stages of the weevils 
survived. Later the 10 infested berries 
were run through the first break rolls 
only. In the large sample it was found 
that over 50 per cent of the adult weevils 
survived the first break. An examina- 
tion of the material from the 10 berries 
showed that only two of the egg cavities 
could be located, and these were in the 
bran. In one case it could be seen that 
the inner part of the wheat berry had 
broken along the egg cavity and the egg 
could not be found. 

No living stages of the weevils were 
found in the middlings from the first 
separation, although thefe were many 
broken parts of legs and other struc- 
tures of the adult beetles. After the sec- 
ond break a few living weevils were 
found, but after the third break there 
were no survivors. Samples of material 
were kept and examined from time to 
time, but there was no evidence of living 
eggs. . 
WEEVIL EGGS NOT LAID IN SEMOLINA 

Three samples of No. 1 and No. 2 
semolina were placed in jars and in- 


fested with 100 weevils in each case. The 
samples were then examined every other 
day for a month, but there was no evi- 
dence of any eggs having been laid, and 
the adults died without leaving progeny. 
Another 15-lb sample of No. 1 semolina 
was infested and left to be made into 
macaroni, as will be described later. 

In order to determine whether larve 
might develop in small granules in case 
eggs did pass through the mill or the 
adults did at times lay eggs in granules, 
particles of wheat were chipped out by 
hand in such a way that eggs were left 
in small granules. In these cases the 
larve soon broke out of the granules 
when the inside of them had been con- 
sumed. These larve died, due to the fact 
that they had no legs and were not fitted 
for life outside of a hard substance. 

From the above it is shown that no 
stages of the weevil survived the process 
of milling semolina in these experiments, 
although the wheat was heavily infested. 
Furthermore, adult beetles could not be 
induced to lay eggs in the semolina. In 
addition it was found that the larve 
could not develop in granules like those 
of semolina, even when experimentally 
placed in such a situation. 


DO NOT SURVIVE MACARONI PROCESSES 


A MACARONI press of the ordinary 

hydraulic type was used in these ex- 
periments, and the pressure was set to 
remain between 1,000 and 3,000 lbs per 
square inch. The first experiment was 
performed three days after the semolina 
was milled. During the time between 
the milling and making the macaroni the 
semolina was kept at a temperature of 
about 75 degrees Fahrenheit. The dough 
was mixed in an ordinary dough mixer. 
The temperature of the water used was 
145 degrees Fahrenheit, and after 10 min- 
utes of mixing the temperature of the 
dough was 102 degrees. 

The dough was then kneaded, rolled 
and pressed. Samples were taken after 
each operation for examination. In one 
lot the eggs of the confused flour beetle 
(Tribolium confusum) were placed in the 
dough just before it was put into the 
press to determine what effect the pres- 
sure would have on these eggs. It was 
not possible to use the eggs of the gran- 
ary weevil in this case, because they are 
difficult to obtain free from the wheat. 
The eggs of the confused flour beetle are 
of more regular shape than those of the 
weevil and, consequently, should with- 
stand greater pressure. 

The macaroni was made into short 
goods about an inch and a third long. 
Part of it had a wall thickness of 1-16 in 
and the rest about 1-24 in. The drying 
was done on trays along with other maca- 
roni in the factory. The air in the drying 
room was 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
process required 20 hours. 

As stated before, samples of dough 
were taken after each operation and un- 
dried macaroni was taken out after each 
lot had been pressed. These fresh sam- 
ples were examined the same day, but no 
evidence was found of live eggs of either 
the confused flour beetle or the granary 
weevil. The dried macaroni was then 
examined microscopically and carefully 
broken apart. The remains of the con- 
fused flour beetle eggs were found bro- 
ken and drawn out of shape, and em- 
bedded in the walls of the macaroni. 

The entire quantity of macaroni was 
kept in carefully sealed cans under the 
same conditions as the check samples of 


775 


wheat, one of which had been kept at 
Minnesota and the other of which had 
been shipped to Fargo and back. Dur- 
ing the last week in March, adult beetles 
were emerging from these samples of 
wheat, showing that the eggs which had 
been laid in the wheat had developed and 
that nothing connected with the experi- 
ment had affected them. At this time 
time the entire amount of macaroni was 
carefully examined, but there was no evi- 
dence of weevil in any of it. 

The second lot of macaroni was made 
March 31 in the same way as the first, 
with the following exceptions: The No. 1 
semolina which had been infested with 
adult weevils was sifted to remove the 
adult beetles but to leave in any of the 
eggs which might have been laid. This 
and the small amount of semolina which 
had been milled at the University of 
Minnesota the previous day from wheat 
which was known to contain many eggs 
was mixed with the remainder of the 
semolina from the first milling. 


When the last lot of dough was about 
to be put into the press a large number 
of eggs, larve, pupa, and adults of the 
confused flour beetle were placed in it. 
Some of this macaroni was collected and 
examined within a few hours. The rest 
was dried as before. Upon examination, 
parts of the flour beetles were found, but 
all were very small and no eggs or other 
stages were found to be intact. Further- 
more, the parts of the beetles were dis- 
tributed throughout this lot of macaroni, 
showing that the dough surges about in 
the press. 

All of the macaroni was examined after 
drying, but no evidence of live insects 
has been found, even though the maca- 
roni has been kept under observation and 
carefully examined from time to time. 


CONCLUSION 


N THE above experiments no stages of 

the granary weevil (Calandra gran- 
aria) survived the process of milling 
semolina, even though the wheat was very 
heavily infested. 

The adults did not lay eggs in the sem- 
olina, even though left in it until they 
died. 

When parts of the wheat were cut 
away experimentally, leaving the eggs 
in granules similar to those of semolina, 
the larve were unable to develop. This 
is the condition which would arise if eggs 
did pass through the mill in such granules. 

None of the macaroni made from the 
infested semolina was infested with any 
insects or eggs, even though all the semo- 
lina came from badly infested wheat. 
Part of the semolina had contained adult 
weevils, and some of the dough had all 
the stages of flour beetles placed in it 
just before it was pressed into macaroni. 

This means that macaroni contains no 
living insects or eggs in any stages as it 
comes from the press. This is in spite 
of whether the wheat or flour or semo- 
lina may have contained weevils or flour 
beetles. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “out- 
side"’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to Aug. 15, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—— Output——, ---Exports—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...10,434 11,661 243 100 


St. Pasl 2.02» 409 607 
Duluth-Superior 974 897 — re 
| ae 11,177 11,004 268 112 








Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Average 
of 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
| Serre 103 111 102 103 08 106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
ee 100 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
BOOB oc crccces 98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 
OS 102 96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
(|! rr 100 100 98 94 95 97 91 103 104 107 107 106 100 
rrr 95 90 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
a a 86 80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
SN 4.655.4R62 112 112 119 119 §8136 153 149 156 159 133 134 113 133 
oO” Sr er 94 97 103 110 122 122 109 115 Say - 223 118 149 114 
Ss 04000066 169 174 195 175 179 170 187 230 270 246 236 239 207 
Serre 224 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 
ee 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 229 224 
Bs cvercous 230 230 230 230 8 8=280 280 86280 280 301 £315 315 305 273 
1980. .ccccces 273 4386232 205 193 194 188 191 176 186 189 183 180 199 
CO err 148 115 111 113 114 134 141 143 144 133 136 118 129 
| Pere 100 =6101 109 109 108 111 113 120 117 «+115 108 113 106 
Bs cheeowes 106 98 97 93 97 100 98 98 104 114 135 144 107 
ae 142 159 164 173 196 196 177 156 182 171 162 
Average for 

months..... 139 135 3=—s:«135 134 141 143 143 146 152 150 161 145 141 
































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millfeed Demand.—The fact that rains have somewhat relieved the drouth 
conditions in the Southwest and the Middle West has caused demand for mill- 


feed to slacken. 


A small production of flour and the fact that there were con- 


siderable sales made during the previous week have prevented there being any 


accumulations of feed. 


Millers seem no more anxious than they were in the 


seven days ending Aug. 11 to make forward sales. It would appear that they 
are satisfied to let their mixed car demand take care of their present output 


of feed, and are not worrying about the future. 


opinion that prices will advance later. 


Many millers seem to be of the 


Prices.—There has been an average loss of about $1 ton in millfeed prices 
since Aug. 11, the loss not representing the smaller inquiry, owing to the small 


offerings on the market. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The advance in prices of a 
week ago has held, but the improved 
demand so noticeable then has practically 
disappeared. ‘The trade seems to have 
its near-by needs pretty well covered for 
the present. Country dealers, who came 
into the market a week ago, are display- 
ing very little interest now, and mixers 
are confining their purchases to small 
lots for quick shipment. Bearish senti- 
ment is not so pronounced. Mills con- 
tinue to operate at reduced capacity and, 
with a good inquiry for various grades of 
feed from southern sections where drouth 
conditions exist, some buyers look for 
continued firm markets. 

Spring bran was quoted, Aug. 15, at 
$27@27.50 per ton, hard winter bran 
$29@29.50, standard middlings $29@30, 
flour middlings $33.50@35, and red dog 
$41@44, ; 

Sr. Lovuis.—Both demand and offerings 
were quiet in the local millfeed market 
last week. Quotations are slightly weak- 
er, but concessions are almost negligible. 
It is evident that the output of the mills 
is lighter than usual for this season of 
the year, or else they are holding back 
their feeds as much as possible, for offers 
are light for this season. What buying 
is being done is scattered and only for 
small lots. Mixed feed manufacturers 
are light buyers, and the consuming 
trade is in the market only to a limited 
extent. Quotations, Aug. 8: soft winter 
bran $28.25@28.75 ton, hard winter $28 
@28.50, and gray shorts $35@36, 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavkee.—Conditions in the mill- 
feed market were somewhat slower last 
week, after a brief period of unusual 
activity. The advance in the grain and 
flour market stimulated inquiry percept- 
ibly, especially with reference to de- 
ferred shipment stuff, but when the de- 
clining movement set in,. inquiry and 
sales dropped off. The net result of 
price changes is that standard middlings 
are about 25c ton higher, while bran is 
back at the former level. During the 
period of activity, southwestern markets 
were actively engaged in calling for bran 
and shorts in northwestern markets, but 
it now appears that requirements have 
been fairly well satisfied. Eastern buy- 
ers took scattered lots for lake-and-rail 
shipment, but were not inclined to view 
prices with favor. The consumptive call 
in the northwestern dairying regions is 
rather flat, as outdoor feeding conditions 
are relatively favorable. 

Nominal quotations, Aug. 15: standard 
bran $27@27.50 ton, winter bran $29.20@ 
29.70, standard fine middlings $29.25@ 
29.75, flour middlings $33.50@34.50, red 
dog $41@42, hominy feed $38@39, rye 





feed $28.50@29.50, reground oat feed 
$7@8, cottonseed meal $42@47, and 


gluten feed $39.30, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapotis.— The millfeed market 
has been unusually quiet for several days. 
The interests that were active a week ago 
have since withdrawn from the market, 
and inquiry has about ceased. Jobbers 
suspect that mills oversold themselves at 
the high levels, for the reason that offer- 
ings are practically nil, regardless of the 
reported heavy flour sales. 

The current production is going largely 
to the mixed car trade. This character 
of buying is still fairly active. With 


shipping directions on flour light, mills 
claim to have little to offer for August- 
September shipment. 

Pasturage in the East is said to be 
much better than in the West. In the 
middle western states it is very poor. 
There has been little or no rainfall for 
several weeks, and fields are badly 
burned. This condition should have some 
effect on feed sales. 4 

Mills quote bran at $25 ton, standard 
middlings $27, flour middlings $34@34.50, 
red dog $41@42, wheat mixed feed $30@ 
32.50, and rye middlings $26, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Aug. 18 Year ago 
RR as cikian died $23.75 @24.00 $24.50@25.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@26.75 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 32.50@33.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 38.00@40.00 36.00@38.00 

Dotvutu.—Mills are receiving inquiry 
for millfeed for prompt up to September 
delivery, but very little or no new busi- 
ness is done, as both mills are generally 
booked up for the rest of this month and 
also have some orders for shipment in 
September that will keep them busy 
grinding and delivering. Buyers show an 
inclination to take on for immediate 
needs. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Criry.—Demand for millfeed 
reached the lowest point in recent weeks 
the middle of August, and lack of buy- 
ing caused a decline of about $1 ton in 
all grades. It was the first reaction 
since the market started to advance from 
the $23 level. Offerings are still too light 
to allow for much of a break, however, 
and there is little pressure apparent in 
prices. 

The principal buying in the Southwest 
has been by Texas, Louisiana, and other 
southern states which had been experi- 
encing drouth. Recent rains have im- 
proved pastures and feed crops there to 
a point where it is noticeable in the 
lessened demand for mill offals. Florida 
and South Carolina are beginning to en- 
ter actively into the market, and this has 
partly offset the loss of other southeast- 
ern trade, 

Mixed car demand continues good, 
coming mostly from local territory. 
Millers show no interest in sales for de- 
ferred deliveries, nor are buyers active in 
bidding for such feed at present prices. 

Quotations, Aug. 15, car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $26@26.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$31@31.50; gray shorts, $34. 


Arcuison. — Limited mill operations 
and a persistent mixed car demand have 
put millfeed at a premium. Even at 
the present high prices, mills are not 
making bookings for deferred shipment. 
Quotations, car lots, sacked, Atchison, 
Aug. 13: bran, $27 ton; mill-run, $31; 
shorts, $34.50, 

Oxtanoma Criry.—Demand for bran 
was not so keen last week, and the mar- 
ket is somewhat easier. Shorts, however, 
are still scarce. Offerings of all feed 
are light, due to the small production by 
mills. Quotations, Aug. 15: straight 
bran, $1.45 cwt, sacked; mill-run, $1.60; 
gray shorts, $1.85; corn chop, $2.25; corn 
meal, 73c per 24-lb bag. 

Satina.—Exceptionally good demand 
for feed prevailed last week, attributed 
partly to decreased production and part- 
ly to dry weather in parts of the South- 
west. Prices have stiffened in answer to 
increased demand. Quotations, Aug. 13, 
car lots, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.35@ 
145 ecwt; mill-run, $1.50@1.60; gray 
shorts, $1.80@1.85. 


CENTRAL STATES 


‘ToLtepo.—On the whole, millfeed has 
thaintained its position rather well, and 
most millers report that it was in good 
demand last week, sales being readily 
made at existing prices and the feed 
moving into consumption without any ac- 
cumulation. One miller materially ad- 
vanced prices and is probably too high, 
which accounts for the wide range given. 
The lower price is probably near actual 
car lot shipment values. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$29.60@31 ton, mixed feed $31.60@35, 
and middlings $33.60@39, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—Demand for millfeed last 
week continued good, with the outlook 
promising for the future. Quotations, 
Aug. 15, basis Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $32@33 ton, mixed 
feed $34, and shorts $35@35.50. 

PirrssurGH.—There was a keen de- 
mand for millfeed last week, as stocks 
throughout this territory were very low. 
On this account quotations have ad- 
vanced. Prices, Aug. 15: bran $32@33 
ton, standard middlings $34@35, flour 
middlings $38.50@39.50, red dog $46@ 
47, 24 per cent dairy feed $48@49, 22 
per cent $41@42, 16 per cent $35@36, 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—There was a good demand 
last week for millfeeds, with middlings 
showing the most strength. Mills are not 
offering feeds except in mixed cars with 
flour. Bran is offered at $29.50 ton, mid- 
dlings $31.50, flour middlings $38.50, 
mixed feeds $38, and red dog $45.50. 

Ba.timore.—Millfeed held its early ad- 
vance on everything save spring bran, 
which lost 50c@$1 toward the close, with 
trading light throughout the week. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran $32.50@33.50, soft winter bran $34 
@35, standard middlings $35@36, flour 
middlings $41@42, red dog $49@50. 

‘Boston.—Receivers reported a slow de- 
mand for wheat feeds all last week, and 
prices closed at practically the level of a 
week ago. Offerings are moderate, but 
the trade only meets pressing needs. 
Other feeds are lower under easier mar- 
kets for whole grains. Quotations, Aug. 
15, prompt or near-by shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran $33@33.50, 
standard middlings $35.50@36, flour mid- 
dlings $41@41.50, mixed feed $37@41.50, 
red dog $49, hominy feed $42, stock feed 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Aug. 
18, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


; Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... Besse @ 0 $.....@25.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $82.00@33.00 
Hard winter bran. .....@28.50 . 26.00@26.50 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
OSt WIGEG DORR. ocd asics -evsubee cies oeeee@..... 28.50@29.00 34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings*. 28.50@29.00 .....@27.00 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst.. 33.00@34.00 34.00@34.50 34.00@34.50 36.00@37.00 41.00@42.00 
POG GP <i was 40.50@43.00 41.00@42.00 oncceMccere «sessGPocees §0.CREERCO 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ......$.....@29.50 $34.00@34.50 $33.00@33.50 $30.50@31.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 35.00@85.60 .....@..... 30.50@381.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@30.00 36.00@36.50 .....@..... 31.75@32.75 29.00@31.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@31.50 35.50@36.00 35.50@36.00 32.00@33.00 32.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@38.50 43.00@43.50 41.00@41.50 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
OG Oe cb j aves’ cocds @45.50 49.50@50.50 .....@49.00 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 
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$41.50, reground oat hulls $13, cottonseed 
meal $47.50@56. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Demand for millfeed 
was less active last week, but offerings 
were light and values generally steadily 
held. Quotations on Aug. 15 for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $)1@ 
84.50, hard winter bran $35@35.50, soft 
winter bran $36@36.50, standard id- 
dlings $35.50@36, flour middlings $13@ 
43.50, and red dog $49.50@50.50. 


THE SOUTH 


NasHviLte.—Demand for millfeed «on- 
tinued fairly active last week, and mills 
were able to maintain prices. Dry we:th- 
er has been an important factor in the 
millfeed situation. Prices, Aug. 15: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f....b., 
Ohio River points, $29@31; stand ird 
middlings or shorts, $32@34. 

Norro_k.—Feed prices advanced al jut 
$1 last week and brokers report a mre 
active demand throughout the territ: ry. 
Business conditions in the Carolinas hve 
shown improvement, and the trade is 
looking forward to greater activity tlre 
soon. Quotations, Aug. 15: red dog «19 
@49.50 ton, flour middlings $39 10, 
standard middlings $35@36.50, stand: rd 
bran $33@33.50. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrte.—The millfeed market gai) cd 
considerable strength last week, Loval 
demand improved, and that from C li- 
fornia was active. Washington mill-:.n 
was $1 higher than the week previcus, 
selling at $34 ton in straight cars at ‘he 
close of the week. Montana mills quo! «d 
mixed feed at $31, but had little to ofi-r. 


Porttann.—The millfeed market \ is 
on a steadier basis last week than it |) 1s 
been recently, and sellers were not <is- 
posed to make concessions. Further C: ‘i- 
fornia demand is reported, and there is 
also a fair movement to feeders in t! is 
section. Mill-run was quoted at the clove 
of the week at $31 ton, and middlings 

San Francisco, Cat.—Canadian br: 
was sold on the San Francisco mark. 
last week at $33.50@34.50 ton, f.o.b., Sin 
Francisco, duty paid. Kansas red bri: 
was quoted at $37@38, car lots, f.o.b., Si 
Francisco and California common poini;, 
and Montana bran and mill-run $34@: 
Washington and Oregon bran and mi! 
run, for prompt shipment $35@36, an | 
September shipment $34@35, car lot.. 
f.o.b. Middlings were quoted at $47 an’! 
low grade flour at $50. Feed bark 
brought $1.50@1.65 cwt, and feed whe: 
$2.50@2.60. 

Los Ancetres.—Demand for millfeed i 
southern California last week was on! 
fair, and sales were practically nil. I) 
coming shipments from the North an 
Middle West were about normal, with i: 
dications that they would substantial! 
increase shortly. Quotations, Aug. 14 
Kansas bran $37 ton, Utah-Idaho re: 
mill-run $38, Utah-Idaho white mill-ru: 
$40, Utah-Idaho blended mill-run $39 
cottonseed meal $41, and imperial bar 
ley $1.85 cwt. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Demand for shorts is keen 
and supplies are scarce. Bran is not s 
much wanted, but is meeting with a fair 
inquiry. Prices have not changed since « 
week ago. Quotations, Aug. 15: bran $28 
ton, shorts $30, middlings $36, jute, mixed 
or straight cars, spot cash, delivered, On 
tario points, 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings was quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b., cars. 
Fort William. 

Wiyyirec.—Mills report a good de 
mand for bran and shorts. Their output 
is not large, but the call is absorbing al! 
they have to offer. There is no change in 
prices. Quotations, Aug. 15: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $25 ton and shorts $27: 
Saskatchewan, bran $25 and shorts $27: 
Alberta, bran $26 and shorts $28; British 
Columbia, bran $28@30 and shorts $30 
@32; Pacific Coast, bran $31 and shorts 

Monrtreat.—Demand for millfeed was 
spotty last week, with brisk business from 
foreign quarters one day and a small 
turnover the next day, while the home 
market fluctuated in a corresponding 
manner. Closing prices, rs 15: Mani- 
toba bran $28.25 ton, middlings $86.25, 
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shorts $30.25, including bags, ex-track, 
less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., July 29.—Mill offals’ 
prices show some decline, with bran at 
¢6 10s ton and middlings at £7 17s 64d, 
ex-mill. Passage parcels of Plate pol- 
lards are offering at £6 7s 6d; for July 
shipment £6 12s 6d is asked, with July- 
\ugust at £6 15s, and August-September 
¢7. Fancy Plate middlings are offered 
for July-August at £9, c.i.f. 

Liverpoot, Ene., July 29.—There is a 
«ood demand for local output, and Eng- 
lish bran is quoted at £7 ton, ex-mill. 
ttiver Plate pollards are £7 5s, ex-store. 

Giascow, Scortann, July 27.—English 
jillers are realizing big prices for their 

als, thirds selling at £10 16s ton and 
»road bran at £9 16s. 

Betrast, Iretanp, July 27.—Mill of- 

Js are maintaining the prices of a week 

vo, as, although good rains have fallen, 
the country is still very dry and grass 
short, resulting in increased demand for 
bran and pollards for feeding purposes. 
Best Irish white bran is about £9 ton, 
delivered. Red bran is sparingly offered 
it £7 10s@£8, the biggest proportion 

t the latter price. Best English white 
bran could not be bought under £9@ 
“9 10s, delivered to any Irish port. 
White pollards or middlings are in good 
demand at £10@£10 10s in Belfast and 
Dublin, red qualities being about 10@15s 


MIXED FEEDS 





Cuicaco.—The trade seems to be im- 
hued with the idea that lower prices will 
prevail in the near future, and buyers 
herefore are not booking much feed 

lead. Business is rather quiet, and sales 

re mainly of a hand-to-mouth character. 
Manufacturers, however, feel optimistic 
ver prospects for a good business this 

i. Stocks are understood to be light in 
most feeding sections, and as long time 

ntracts have not been so numerous this 
year, manufacturers feel that conditions 
are very favorable for good business in 
the fall and winter. 

Sr. Lovis.—Seasonal dullness continued 
last week in the local mixed feed market, 
and manufacturers state that the only 
business being done is of a hand-to-mouth 
nature. Buyers whose stocks are utterly 
depleted are buying what is necessary, 
but that is about all that can be said. 
Neither buyers nor sellers are at all inter- 
ested in long term bookings at this time. 
Prices are about unchanged. 

NasHvitte.—Some improvement is re- 
ported in demand, though buyers still 
look for a decline in prices. Quotations 
by Nashville mills, Aug. 15: horse feed, 
100-lb bags, ton, $36@48; dairy feed, $43 
@53; poultry scratch feed, $52@59; poul- 
try mash feed, $62@74. 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
ul subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
iy, Aug. 18, 1925, in cents per 100 lbs: 





From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp -- 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 Five 
Bergen ...... $7.00 cece cece 39.00 
Bordeaux 27.560 .... 27.50 27.50 vee 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol .....- 20.00 .... «+++ 20.00 aees 
Cardif® 22.00. 20.00 .... «++. 20.00 ose 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cor coccccce 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 a00 
Danzig ...... 30.00 .... «+++ 30.00 
Dublin ...... 20.00 .. 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... 22.00 22.00 ° 


Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 .... 
Gibraltar .... 40.00 





Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ewes 
Hamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 eoce 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


Hull ........ 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eevee 


Leith 





Liverpool 6 0 18.00 
London ..... le 18.00 . 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .. oes 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 cons 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Maraesiiies ... 356.00 w.os0 -coce cvve vr 
Newcastle ... 20.00 .... se0+ seus rr 
OGbe  cscccicr 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirgeus ...... 32.60 2.00 cove ce a¢ae 
Rotterdam 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 25.00 


Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... 30.00-.... ibe 
Stockholm ... vues 


27.00 
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The latest estimates of the acreage de- 
voted to flax in countries which produced 
about 45 per cent of the 1924 crop show 
a decrease of 1,000,000 acres since last 
year. The largest loss is in Argentina 
where, however, the crop was damaged 
last year by drouth and frost, so that this 
year’s production may not be materially 
less than last year’s. Estimates for the 
United States are for a crop about 7,000,- 
000 bus less than in 1924, while the pro- 
duction in Canada promises to be 1,000,- 
000 smaller. Stocks in manufacturing 
establishments, however, are greater than 
at this time last year. A little early flax 
has been threshed in South Dakota, where 
the returns vary from three to eight 
bushels per acre, and also in Minnesota, 
where the yield is better. Continued dry 
weather has hurt late flax, and may fur- 
ther reduce the crop. 

The Minneapolis September option 
made a net decline of 11'/c in the seven 
days ending Tuesday, Aug. 18. 

Early and increasing receipts of flax- 
seed, combined with a weakening ten- 
dency in the cottonseed market, have 
created a bearish sentiment among oil 
meal buyers. There is, however, a fair 
demand for meal for export, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that crushers state 
that it will take two weeks to accumu- 
late sufficient supplies of flaxseed to start 
their present idle presses, accounts for 
the production being taken care of by 
moderate domestic buying. Small lots 
for immediate shipment are generally or- 
dered. The price of oil meal has de- 
clined about $1@1.50 ton since Aug. 11. 


MirwavKkee.—In the face of a weaken- 
ing tendency in the cottonseed meal mar- 
ket, linseed meal has held steady and un- 
changed, although prices are largely nom- 
inal, in view of the absence of volume 
transactions. There is a moderate call 
for small lots for prompt shipment, but 
customers and casual buyers do not seem 
to be interested in quantities or to cover 
requirements for later in the season. Of- 
ferings are not heavy, nor is the call, and 
the tone of the market is only steady. 
Nominal quotations, Aug. 15, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $47@48 ton. 

DututH.—Some small lots of flaxseed 
have recently been shipped to Buffalo for 
crushing account. Crushers seek only the 
best offerings, and pay accordingly. The 
trade generally is withholding operations, 
awaiting further developments on_ the 
crop situation. 

Cuicaco. — Resellers have reduced 
prices about $1 ton, but the drop has not 
stimulated buying. Dealers are waiting 
for the new crop of flaxseed to begin 
moving, when they look for lower prices. 
For the present they are only buying 
small lots when absolutely necessary. 
Linseed meal was quoted, Aug. 15, at 
$46@48 ton, Chicago. 

Miyneapouis.—Increasing receipts of 
new crop flaxseed have created a bearish 
sentiment on the part of domestic oil 
meal buyers. The crop has started to 
move earlier than usual; Minneapolis re- 
ceived more than 20 cars new seed on 
Aug. 17. However, crushers say that it 
will be two weeks or more before they 
can be operating to full capacity, as it 
will take that time to accumulate enough 
seed to start the idle presses. In the 
mearitime, they expect there will be 
enough buying to absorb the full produc- 
tion of meal. 

Price have declined $1@1.50 ton in the 
last week. Crushers quote prompt ship- 
ment oil meal at $45 ton, Minneapolis, 
while resellers ask $44. Local crushers 
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who have mills at Chicago, Toledo and 
Buffalo are not quoting at these points 
for shipment before October. For Oc- 
tober forward shipment at Chicago they 
ask $48 ton, Toledo $49 and Buffalo $48. 

There is still a fair export demand for 
linseed oil cake. Sales were made last 
week for September shipment at $47@ 
47.25 ton, f.a.s.. New York, but for Octo- 
ber forward shipment, crushers ask 
$47.50. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
Aug. 15, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








c-—Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 

Minneapolis ...14,180 8,509 8,602 1,894 
Duluth ...... 16,761 6,909 15,316 6,083 
Totals ......30,941 15,418 18,918 7,977 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Aug. 15, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





r-—Receipts——~ ,———In store—— 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 59 21 217 133 4 4 
Duluth..... 2 5 99 282 63 104 
Totals.... 88 26 316 415 67 108 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Duluth———, 
Oct. 





Minneapolis -— 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. 





Aug. 11...$2.70 2.66 2.69 2.68% 2.66% 
Aug. 12... 2.66 2.70% 2.69% 2.67% 
Ame. 18.3. 3Y% 2.67% 2.65% 
Aug. 14 a 2.61% 2.60 
Aug. 15 4 2.61 2.59% 
Aug. 17... 2. 2. 2.58 2.57 
Burrato.—Oil meal is a_ shade less 


tight at $49 ton, Buffalo, and demand less 
urgent. 

Boston.—Demand for linseed meal is 
quiet, with the market for shipment firm- 
ly held and little offering. Shippers are 


quoting at $54@55 ton, in sacks. No of- 
ferings by resellers. 
Winnirec.—Export demand for oil 


cake and meal is maintained. Nothing is 
being done in the way of local sales. 
Quotations, Aug. 15: oil cake, ton lots, 
in bags, $42, and oil meal $44, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 

Liverpoo., Enc., July 29.—Linseed 
cakes are firm, with quotations for 
American £11 5s, c.i.f., August shipment, 
and £12 for September-December; River 
Plate £12 10s for July-August, and £11 
12s 6d, ¢.i.f., August-September ship- 
ment. Egyptian undecorticated cotton- 
seed cake, October-January shipment, £7 
17s 6d, ¢.i.f., with a quiet trade. Part 
of a cargo of Russian sunflower seed cake, 
52 per cent, sold at £9 10s, October-No- 
vember shipment. 

Lonvon, Enc., July 29.—Cottonseed 
cake prices have been well maintained, 
with London made at £8 ton, ex-mill. 
For cake from Bombay seed, £7 is asked. 
Linseed cakes are dearer, with American 
made at £11 17s 6d, ex-ship. 





Barley Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 barley acreage and production, based 
on condition Aug. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 
average (000's omitted): 


Acres -———Bushels———— 
1925 1925 1924 Av. 
New York ; 264 7,484 6,900 4,870 
Illinois ..... : 246 7,405 q, ’ 
Michigan .... 171 3,488 4, 
Wisconsin .. 499 16,323 13, 


051 28,342 


to 


Minnesota 





¢ 
ee rere ee 202 5,861 4, 
North Dakota... 1,620 34,140 35, 
South Dakota 961 23,554 22, 
Nebraska 259 5,930 6, 
KRAMOAG 22.60. 875 10,731 11,58 
0. ee 34 245 3, 
Oklahoma ee 131 1,834 4, 
Colorado ...... 425 8,814 8, 
California ..... 1,159 31,896 10, 





Other states 929 27,549 19, 


United States 8,826 213,596 187,875 182,382 














WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 
-— Week ending cr July 1 to————, 
Wheat to— Aug. 8,’25 Aug. 9,'24 Aug. 1,’25 Aug. 8,'25 Aug. 9, '24 
DO 6 6 $665 640 se @é0  ’ Beeeerrree 102,000 547,000 5,000 
United Kingdom ... 316,000 226,000 241,000 1,207,000 843,000 
Other Europe ...... 369,000 483,000 1,026,000 4,223,000 1,273,000 
GROMER ceccescocces 107,000 326,000 17,000 139,000 2,417,000 
Other countries .... 21,000 72,000 51,000 693,000 618,000 
MOE. Pivigd odin 861,000 1,107,000 1,437,000 6,809,000 5,156,000 
 -250 0000605004 627,000 503,000 595,000 3,631,000 1,557,000 
SUED 00 oh00 cbwesessess 74,000 161,000 186,000 777,000 667,000 
CORED cnc césutetinsesics 83,000 27,000 353,000 3,314,000 46,000 
SE. VeOe eras avacéares 128,000 47,000 520,000 4,012,000 1,353,000 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Aug. 17, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 









Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
 *—F aes ree $23.00 $24.00@25.00 
Pure wheat bran.. -. 24.00 24.50@25.00 
rrr eeerry. 26.00 26.50@27.00 
RS errr 24.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 31.00@32.00 
Pe eee sah cae cage hee 35.50 38.00@39.00 
Se SOOO cisseoeecs 27.00 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 44.00 44.50@46.00 
Pe. Ute eh aeven eave 31.75 32. 33.50 
Seer 34.50 35.50 
i  ~ 4a ere 44.00 46.50 

Duluth— 
eee sseeeee 24.50 26.00@27.00 
Pa 27.50 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 32.50@33.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 28.50@29.50 


OS oe aateaeaieile dieetdild 37.00 39.00@40.00 


St. Louis— 


PPT TT LerTeeere: 25.50 26.00@26.50 
Brown shorts ........ 29.50 31.50@32.50 
SE odacwnseee 32.00 34.00@35.5 





Oat feed 14.50 9.00@ 9.50 


Hominy fee@ .....0:% 40.50 36.00@37.50 
Buffalo— 
Pe WO ce ccc ewcceds seeee 80.00@30.50 
rrr reer ee sesee 29.00@29.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... sevee 88.00@38.50 
i Serre seeee 44.00@45.00 
Heavy mixed feed.... ..... 38.00@38.50 


Se EE sp ccecavessas seeee 49.00@49.50 
Kansas City— 


Ue BOOM cccscssceces 23.50 24.00@24.50 
EN 66 6 tabwa tans «ones 23.50 24.00@24.50 






BOWE GROTE oc cvicces 26.00 30.00@31.50 

CPR GOERS «cc ccccccs 28.50 33.50@34.50 

fe  —Ee Serer err 37.00 43.50@44.50 
Philadelphia— 


Wremeee GRAM ss cccecse 82.50 34.00@34.50 
i... See 32.00 33.00@33.50 
Fae 31.50 32.50@33.00 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 34.50@35.00 
.. & Ferre 42.50 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 40.00@45.00 
ft FAA 32.00 32.50@33.00 


Milwaukee— 


See WOOD icvcceds 26.70 27.70@28.20 





ow , EEE 26.50 26.50@27 
Eee 28.00 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 33.50@34.50 
Sk a 36.50 41.00@42.00 
FS rer ree 27.00 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 47.00@48.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 52.00 42.00@47.00 
Hominy feed ......... 44.50 38.00@39.00 
Reground oat feed..... 11.50 7.00@ 8.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.00 30.00@381.00 
DY SE 5.604066 600 47.00 41.50@43.00 


Cee TOORTS 2c cccccccs 38.40 . @39.30 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 


a, SER ere 7.00 9.10 
it) EE 65.29 4000000000 cove 7.50 
Se HINO ose wewnéece 8.90 9.70 
DED «kt wé nc cecere 5.70 6.50 
SE -50:844.4-0-04:5.0.0 00.6% ones 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





WHEN A BUYER CLAIMS 
FLOUR WAS DEFECTIVE 


An instructive court decision on de- 
fense of claims arising under an asser- 
tion by a buyer of flour that deliveries 
were off quality is to be found in the 
case of Conly vs. Lavinsky (17 Pa. Dist. 
Rep. 119). 

Plaintiff sued for a balance due for 
flour delivered. Defendant, a_ baker, 
pleaded in an affidavit of defense that 
some of the flour shipped was damp and 
spoiled; that defendant was not able to 
determine whether the flour was of good 
or bad quality until it had been worked 
up into bakery products; that in so using 
it loss of yeast, other materials and labor 
was entailed. He, therefore, counter- 
claimed damages. Holding that no valid 
defense was pleaded, the court of com- 
mon pleas for Philadelphia said: 

“The affidavit does not aver that the 
defendant refused to accept the flour, 
but, on the contrary, states that he did 
accept and use it. It does not aver 
with sufficient clearness and definiteness 
that the defective quality of the flour 
could not have been detected upon in- 
spection. The affidavit, it is true, does 
aver that the defendant was unable to 
determine whether the flour was of good 
or bad quality until same had been mixed 
with yeast, kneaded into dough and set 
in defendant’s oven to bake. But we 
think this averment is inconsistent with 
the prior averment that the flour was 
damp, spoiled and utterly unfit for use 
and of no value whatever. The rest of 
the affidavit is, in our opinion, vague and 
evasive. It says that ‘after the flour 
was made into bread, the defendant 
found the same was utterly unfit for use 
as food.’ But the defendant does not 
aver distinctly that the failure of the 
baking of the bread was due to the de- 
fective character of the flour.” 
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In spite of the detrimental effect of the 
wheat market, the bullish report on the 
corn situation somewhat stimulated the 
corn market early last week. It is ap- 
parent that the short hay crop and the 
poor pasturage almost throughout the 
country may make the demand for corn 
exceptionally strong this year. In the 
Northwest a temporary shortage of yel- 
low corn caused the price to advance 
rapidly, but it later declined. At the end 
of last week, prices, on the whole, were 
somewhat lower, as demand at present is 
light. 

The call for corn products is slow, as it 
would appear that buyers consider the 
prices asked too high. The trade seems to 
be well supplied. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Aug. 10-15 Aug. 3-8 
BMemPRIS 6.2 .ccccs $....@.... $5.16@5.30 
Little Rock ...... 5.20@5.45 5.20@5.50 
WHORRD 2c 0c ccccces 5.40@6.15 5.50@6.15 
Missouri River ... ...-@.... -++-@5.00 
tLouisiana ....... 5.25@5.70 5.45@5.60 
CalePaGe ..2cccece ~++.@5.05 «+++ @5.35 
Pennsylvania ..... - +. @3.05 ers Fer 
OFOBOR ceccccesee «+++ @3.05 wer, Seer 
Alabama +++ @5.30 eT, Sere 
Bt. Lewle ..sccoce 4.90@5.00 ert cere: 


*Group 1 $5.40@6, group 2 $6.15; previous 
ek, group 1 $5.70@6.10, group 2 $5.50@ 


w 
New Orleans, 


6.15. tGroup 1, 
$5.25 @5.40. 

Sr. Lovuis—A résumé of the general 
situation given out last week was bullish, 
and stimulated the market somewhat, 
even though wheat was a detrimental in- 
fluence. It was pointed out that a short 
hay crop, oats straw and pastures necessi- 
tate a generous crop of corn, and as it is 
not made at this time, the possibility of a 
need for what has been considered a 
bumper crop looms stronger each day. 

Receipts of corn were 202 cars, against 
174 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, $1.05; No. 1 yellow $1.074% 
@1.08, No. 2 yellow $1.0712@1.08, No. 3 
vellow $1.07; No. 1 white $1.0512@1.06'/, 
No. 2 white $1.06, No. 5 white $1.04. 

Corn products were quoted, Aug. 15: 
standard corn meal $2.40@2.50 cwt, 
cream meal $2.60@2.70, corn flour $2.70 
(@2.80. 

New Ortrans.—Demand for corn con- 
tinued fair, both domestic and for ex- 
port. Progreso got the largest share ex- 
ported, 54,799 bus, and Havana was sec- 
ond with 4,100. There were 1,575 bus 
feed sent to Latin America through this 
port during the week, of which Puerto 
Cortez took 650. Corn meal shipments 
dropped to 700 bags. Prices, Aug. 13: 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.36 bu, No. 3 $1.35; 
No. 2 white $1.35, No. 3 $1.34; hominy 
feed, $2.15 ewt; grits, $5.20, in 98’s; cream 
meal, $5.20, in 98’s; corn bran, $1.60 cwt. 

Nasuvitie.—Corn prices were easier 
last week. Southern Georgia farmers 
were reported feeding new crop corn, re- 
ducing demand from that section. Offer- 
ings from the Ohio River section are get- 
ting lighter, holders having begun to 
close out as the new crop season ap- 
proaches. Prices at Nashville, Aug. 15: 
No. 2 white $1.15, No. 3 white $1.14; No. 
2 yellow $1.17, No. 3 yellow $1.16. 

Demand is moderate for corn meal. 
Prices at Nashville mills, Aug. 15: bolted, 
in sacks, $1.40 bu; bulk, $1.25. 


Kansas Critry.—Sales continue light, 
with prices slightly lower. Quotations, 
Aug. 15: white corn, No. 2 $1.004%, No. 3 
994%.c@$l, No. 4 98@99c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 $1.03, No. 3 $1.014%@1.02, No. 4 
$1@1.01; mixed corn, No. 2 $1@1.01, No. 
3 9812,@99%ec, No. 4 97@98c; cream meal, 
$5, basis car lots, Kansas City, 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks; hominy feed, $35 ton; corn 
bran, $35. 

Cuicaco.—Buyers consider prices on 
corn goods much too high for this time 
of year and, consequently, local dealers 
are doing very little business. Some in- 
quiry is reported, but when buyers are 
told what mills are asking, they immedi- 
ately lose interest. Corn flour was quot- 
ed, Aug. 15, at $2.55@2.70 cwt, corn meal 
$2.5212@2.60, cream meal $2.5212@2.60, 
and hominy $2.5242@2.60. : 

Mrinneaporis.—A very acute situation 
developed early last week on yellow corn. 
Receipts were not nearly enough to sup- 
ply the local and near-by industries. Pre- 
miums ran up to 5c over September on 


$5.40 @5.70; 





No. 3 yellow, which was 5c over Chicago 
or any other outside market. Conse- 
quently, corn to arrive sold way out of 
normal territory for this market, and 
when the wild demand was satisfied pre- 
miums eased back, with a decrease of 4@ 
5c from the high. Receipts totaled only 
57,500 bus, against 66,700 the previous 
week. 

Trade is slow the first of this week. 
Only high colored mixed corn arouses any 
interest. No. 2 yellow was quoted on 
Aug. 18 at 2@3c over, No. 3 September 
price to 3c over; No. 2 mixed 2c under for 
high colored, 4c under for light colored. 


Boston.—Corn meal is reported steady, 
but demand is slow and indications point 
to a lower market at the close of the week. 
Granulated yellow is quoted at $3.05 cwt, 
bolted yellow at $3, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.55, in 100-lb sacks. 
New gluten feed is offering at $46.45 ton, 
in sacks, and new gluten meal in a limit- 
ed way at $54.20. Demand for both is 
quiet. 

Burrato. — Receipts of corn were 
slightly larger last week, but most offer- 
ings were applied on sales to arrive. Of- 
ferings for sale remain limited. Prices 
followed the futures closely at slightly 
lower limits than prevailed earlier in the 
week. No. 2 yellow sold at $1.17 bu. 
Previous sales of No. 3 yellow were made 
at $1.16%%. 

There is a good demand for table corn 
meal, with offerings light at 3c lb. 

Cracked corn was offered at $48.50 ton, 
Buffalo, and coarse corn meal at $48. 
There has been some slackening in de- 
mand, and the trade seems well supplied 
for the present. 

Battrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 7,435 bus, 6,535 by rail and 900 by 
boat. Stocks, 56,990 bus. No sales were 
recorded. Closing price on Aug. 15 of 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, was $1.26 
bu, or unchanged from the previous week. 
Corn meal was steady at $2.75@2.85 cwt. 

PuitapetPpHi1a.—Corn is in small sup- 
ply, but trade is slow and prices are Ic 
lower. Receipts, 6,328 bus; stock, 27,614. 
Closing quotations, Aug. 15: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.2442@1.25%2 bu; No. 3 yellow, $1.21 
@1.22. 

Corn goods sell slowly, and rule weak 
in sympathy with raw material. Offer- 
ings are moderate but ample. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 15, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$3@3.10; white table meal, fancy, $3@ 
3.10; pearl hominy and grits, $3@3.10. 


Liverroot, Ena., July 29.—The corn 
market has shown improvement, and a 
good business was done in River Plate 
cargoes, which sold at 42s 6d qr for July 
shipment, 41s 64@42s August and 40s 6d 
August-September. A parcel of yellow 
African corn afloat to Liverpool realized 
41s, and a feature was the sale of mixed 
American corn, December-January ship- 
ment, at 37s 6d qr. Although 40,000 qrs 
arrived at Liverpool last week, stocks 
show only a small increase. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour demand generally lacks stimu- 
lus, and new sales are scattered and light. 
One mill found sales a little more easily 
made in most instances, while the other 
one found no appreciable variation from 
the previous buying policy. The break 
in wheat uncovered a few flour orders. 

The trade is still calling out old con- 
tracts and working on them in preference 
to entering into new commitments. The 
only exception is when a buyer finds his 
stock low and must take on fresh supplies. 

Nominal prices, Aug. 17, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ...... $8.75 @9.00 $8.30@8.55 
Bakers patent ...... 8.50@8.75 7.55@8.30 
First clear, jute...... 8.25@8.50 5.25@6.10 
Second clear, jute.... 7.00@7.50 4.25@4.50 


The durum trade was reported work- 
ing on old contracts, with conditions quiet 
and not many new sales booked. The 
break in price has not brought in any no- 
ticeable buying movement. 

Rye flour buyers, locally and outside, 
have made small to very fair purchases, 
expressing confidence in booking require- 
ments at prevailing prices. Orders were 
for part or single cars, and generally for 
prompt or near-by shipment. The break 
in the market enabled the mill to accept 
some offers that had been held for con- 
cessions. The declining action of the rye 
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market, however, tends to keep out other 
prospective buyers. Quotations, Aug. 17, 
f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white 
$5.90, No. 2 straight $5.60, No. 3 dark 
$4.90, No. 5 blend $6.10, No. 8 rye, $5. 

New wheat has not yet assumed any im- 
portance, but bids will become general 
after Sept. 1. Buyers are commencing 
to look about more actively for samples 
of certain types. Mills which have shown 
an inclination to hold off, on account of 
the high premiums ruling in this market 
compared with outside points, are look- 
ing more closely, as quotations were re- 
cently revised downward. Cash sales 
have been light on account of restricted 
receipts, with elevators mainly on the 
buying end at prevailing bids. Shipping 
operations have slowed down, the volume 
moved out being considerably under the 
preceding week. Close, Aug. 17: No. 1 
dark northern $1.5934@1.78%, No. 2 
dark $1.5734@1.75%, No. 8 dark $1.55% 
@1.72%, No. 1 northern spring $1.59% 
@1.78%. 

Local elevators are steady buyers of 
oats. Spot No. 3 white and same to ar- 
rive are quoted at a 4@5c discount under 
the Chicago September, with lower grades 
proportionally less. Feeders buy only as 
required. Eastern inquiry occasionally 
results in the closing of a little business. 
Local stocks are liberal, and increasing. 

With light eastern demand for barley, 
local buyers cut their bids, the appear- 
ance of the new crop moving to terminals 
evidently influencing them. Sellers had 
nothing to do but follow the decline in 
order to sell their holdings. The close, 
Aug. 17, was as follows: choice to fancy 
72@74c, medium to good 66@7l1c, lower 
grades 64@69c. 

A few cars of rye dribble in daily, but 
they are readily absorbed. Indications 
point to immediate improvement in coun- 
try selling as well as shipping. In the fu- 
tures market, weakness predominated 
most of the week, and September scored a 
net 814c loss. Until local stocks accumu- 
late no enlargement in outside demand 
can be expected, as holders are not in- 
clined to sell. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

MUS. BB wcccccesescecces 21,610 6 
Previous week .....+.++0+ 16,625 45 
FORP BHO cccvodossccceece 12,815 35 
PWO YOATS BHO... ccccvsccvee 18,735 50 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Aug. 15, with comparisons, in 
bushels, (000’s omitted) : 

c— Receipts— -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 249 104 241 672 168 201 
Durum ... 63 93 318 19 258 219 
Winter ... 36 367 17 ° 305 a... 

Totals .. 348 564 576 691 731 420 
COTM scese 1 214 ace 08 25 os 
Oats cores 359 114 5 168 89 os 
MFO ccccse 21 259 220 10 ses 258 
Barley ... 313 52 86 304 60 65 
Flaxseed . 29 5 99 48 9 5 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 
c— Amber durum——, —Durum— 
Aug. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
8... 151 @174 149 @174 150 149 
10... 1495 @172% 147% @172% 148% 147% 
10... 144% @167% 142% @167% 143% 142% 
12... 147% @170% 145% @170% 146% 145% 
13... 147 @170 145 @170 146 145 
14... 142% @165% 140% @165% 141% 140% 
15... 140% @158% 138% @158% 139% 138% 


NOTES 


The movement of grain out by lake is 
quiet. 

The first noticeable increase in new 
crop business was shown Aug. 17 with the 
arrival of a large number of samples of 
grain asking for bids. 


The W. S. Moore Grain Co. has re- 
sumed business on the Duluth Board of 
Trade, having effected a satisfactory ad- 
justment with creditors. 

No activity has developed in demand 
for vessel room for grain. Shippers are 
listless, and the rate continues at 1%4c 
bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. 

Flour receipts from the interior at the 
railroad warehouses are about the same 
as early in the summer, and boats are tak- 
ing the stuff out as fast as it comes in. 

W. T. Cornelison, Burlington Elevator 
Co., Peoria, IIll., visited the Duluth Board 
of Trade on Aug. 17. He is spending 
part of the summer at Deerwood, Minn. 

Stocks of wheat at Duluth-Superior are 
down to 1,500,000 bus spring and 337,000 
durum. Oats constitute the largest vol- 
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ume of grain on hand, there being about 
3,350,000 bus. 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has opened an office at 315 Duluth 
Board of Trade Building. S. J. McCaul] 
is in charge, and has come to Duluth 
from Minneapolis to make his home. 


Eastern and export inquiry remains 
quiet for all grains. A sale of wheat or 
barley occasionally is put through, but 
the total is small and interest seems con- 
fined to those two grains. The barley de- 
mand is entirely for export. , 


The Duluth council of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, at its monthly 
meeting, Aug. 17,-visited the Occident 
Terminal Co.’s elevator, and the manaze- 
ment demonstrated to the members the 
operation of a modern elevator. 

F.-G. Cartson 
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Lonpon, Ena., July 29.—Although of- 
fers of rolled oats and oatmeal have not 
been abundant, prices show some decline 
on the week, with offers at 41s and 39s tid, 
respectively. Buyers, however, are geu- 
erally looking for lower prices. There 
are rumors that rolled oats have been 
sold at 39s 6d, and even lower, but the 
orders must have been small, demand 
from the retail trade being almost neg|i- 
gible. 

Betrast, Iretanp, July 27.—Oatmeal 
has been steady on spot, but a slight we: k- 
ness was shown for shipment, some im- 
porters being willing to accept 40s por 
280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for me- 
dium cut oatmeal, July-August seaboard 
shipment. Sellers on spot, however, still 
ask 41s. With regard to rolled oats, 4/s 
@41s 6d per 280 lbs, cif., Belfast or 
Dublin, is about the price for ordinary 
flake, while on spot 41s 6d, c.i.f., is rv- 
quired, owing to demand being fairly 
good and stocks not large. 

The Irish oat harvest is progressing 
well, and a very early crop is expecte:. 
It is probable that within the next four 
or five weeks new Irish oatmeal will be 
on the market. 


Toronto.—Cereal mills are finding 
trade quiet, as is usually the case at this 
season of the year. Quotations, Aug. 15: 
rolled oats per 180 lbs, in jute 90’s, $6.95; 
oatmeal per 196 lbs, in 98’s, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats, delivered to the trade 
in mixed cars; car lot discount, 40c bbl. 


Winnireo.—Domestic sales of rolled 
oats and oatmeal were very light last 
week. A fair export business is being 
maintained. Prices are steady. Quota 
tions, Aug. 15: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags. 
$3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—A fairly active export de 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal pre 
vails. Importers have been in the marke! 
during the past week or two, and some 
fair sales have been made. Domestic de- 
mand, while fair, has slowed up some 
Rolled oats were quoted, Aug. 15, at $2.40 
@2.55 per 90-lb sack; oatmeal, $2.65@ 
2.75 ewt. 

Boston.—A lower market existed last 
week for oatmeal, with quiet demand and 
easier tone at the close. Rolled oatmeal 
is quoted at $2.95, with cut and ground 
at $3.24, all in 90-lb sacks. 

PuivapeLtpu1a.—Oatmeal is quiet and 
easier, in sympathy with the downward 
tendency of raw material. Quotations, 
Aug. 15, $2.90@3.10 per 90-lb sack. 





STOPPING CHECK PAYMENTS 

Recognizing the right of a bank de- 
positor to stop payment on his checks, 
so far as the bank is concerned, the 
Pennsylvania superior court notes: 

“As a check is merely an order on the 
bank to pay from the maker’s account, 
it may be revoked any time before it is 
paid or accepted. Where a check is is- 
sued and afterward the maker decides 
to recall it, he may notify the bank not 
to pay it, and this instruction the latter 
is bound to observe if the notice be in 
time.” (Wall vs. Franklin Trust Co., 
84 Pa. Super. Ct. 392.) 





Various estimates of the numbers of 
live stock in Russia for 1924 show large 
apparent increases over the official esti- 
mates of the numbers in 1923. 
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The Mill Employee in India 


By George Cecil 


LTHOUGH native capitalists prefer 
A investing their money in gilt-edged 
securities, a few, greatly daring, 
have built flour mills. It must be under- 
stood, however, that it is only the most 
Europeanized Indian who would put his 
money into such a venture, as it is still 
common among the natives of the coun- 
try to bury any money saved in a jar 
in the earth. 

Fortunately for Indian enterprise, the 
younger generation has seen the satisfac- 
tory balance sheets of mills which have 
heen operated by Europeans. using In- 
dian capital, and they are now more will- 
ing to invest a portion of their savings in 
the formation of a milling company, in 
return for a seat on the board of direc- 
tors or employment for some member of 
their family. 

It has not been universally learned 

that it pays to have a mill run by a com- 
petent staff, even if their salaries are 
thrice that for which one could employ 
less competent men. Consequently, in 
many mills will be found Eurasian or 
Indian managers and superintendents 
vho have little or no experience of mod- 
ern methods and are usually utterly lack- 
ng in initiative. The average Indian 
owner fails to see that it is possible to 
obtain any benefit from the employment 
of a manager whom he has to pay over 
$6,000 a year and an engineer with an 
noual salary of $3,500. In addition, 
these two lordly individuals require a 
furnished bungalow to be provided for 
them and expect their passages from 
fngland to be paid on the commencement 
ind termination of their contracts. 

The agreement usually entered into by 
uropean mill employees in India is for 
hree years, the directors exercising the 
right to extend it to five, should the em- 
ployee’s work be satisfactory. The em- 
ployee is bound to give nine months’ no- 
tice should he be desirous of leaving his 
position. 

It is usual that the mill worker from 
a foreign country, who has completed his 
first period of five years, remains there, 
since in that time he has lost touch with 
his friends in his own country, and he 
realizes that his opportunities for obtain- 
ing work in his motherland might not be 
great. Consequently he stays in India, 
leading a life which is not altogether an 
enviable one. Apart from the fact that 
the climate is most enervating and little 
suited to any form of physical labor, the 
social life of the- mill employee is a 
lonely one. Society in India is mostly 
official, the army and the various govern- 
ment officials with their wives, forming 
its nucleus. With the possible exception 
of cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi 
where there are a number of mills and 
other factories, the European mill work- 
er will find that he will have to rely, to a 
large extent, upon the native population 
for his companionship. It is seldom that 
the two will have anything in common 


and the life is therefore only to be recom- 
mended to a man who likes solitude. 


HE less important posts in the man- 
agement of the company usually fall 
to English speaking Indians, known as 
“babus,” the peculiarities of whom are 
endless. They have the most curious taste 
for ornate phraseology, usually reflecting 
Shakespeare and the works of Bernard 
Shaw. For example, the letter of a 
babu mill accountant, acknowledging the 
receipt of a payment from a customer: 
“Thanking you, honorable sir, and 
always praying for your salubrious- 
ness and for that of your progeny, 
both male and female, achieved and 
to be achieved as the ages roll by, I 
am your honor’s obedient and ever 
servile minion. . . .” 


While the babu is often a man with a 
university degree, he is utterly lacking in 
common sense and seems entirely unable 
to do anything he has never done before, 
or deviate to the smallest degree from 
the course he has been used to following 
in the past. Consequently, if a hard 
working babu is obtained, it may be as- 
sumed that any routine work will be ef- 
ficiently attended to, but it is well to re- 
member that as few changes as possible 
sheuld be __ intro- 
duced, and little, or - 
nothing, should. be 
left to his initiative. 
Another great draw- 
back is their in- 
ability to refuse a 
bribe, thereby often 
causing ill feeling 
among the other em- 
ployees of the mill, 
whom they will fa- 
vor according to 
their power, in the 
proportion of the 
money consideration 
that they receive. It 
is safe to say that 
the management of 
a mill should never 
leave the paying of 
the operatives, the 
awarding of small 
contracts and other 
matters involving 
the passing of mon- 
ey to a babu, as 
sooner or later they 
are bound to suffer 
if they do. It is sel- 
dom, however, that a 
babu, who is in good standing, will steal 
money, as he realizes that this is a dan- 
gerous way of making something beyond 
his salary, whereas the accepting of small 
bribes is safe, since the briber is consid- 
ered equally as guilty as the one bribed 
and therefore is unlikely to get the latter 
into trouble. 

The operatives, also, are Indians, and 
beyond having inherited the careless- 
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ness and laziness of their kind, they give 
little trouble. It is true that strikes 
are becoming daily more common in In- 
dia and the trade union movement is ex- 
tending rapidly. The Indian, however, 
if tactfully handled, can be easily influ- 
enced and it is in this respect that the 
employment of a highly paid manager is 
often beneficial. The position requires 
a man of even temper and one who is 
used to dealing with 
labor on a_ large 
scale, and who is not 
slow to learn the 
idiosyncrasies of the 
child-like mind of 
the Indian. 

It must be remem- 
bered, however, that 
just as the operative 
is easily influenced 
by the manager, so 
he is swayed by the 
persuasiveness of 
the professional pol- 
itician and agitators 
who, at the present, 
are such a curse to 
the country. The 
latter have a pecu- 
liar power in India 
and although over 
80 per cent of the 
people do not agree 
with their views, 
they are usually 
afraid to disobey 
any order which may 
be issued by these 
friends of the Bol- 
shevik. A common 
form of protest against official action in 
India which may have offended the agi- 
tator, is the declaration by the latter 
of a “hartal,”’ which means that all ac- 
tivities are suspended for a given period, 
usually a day, including the opening of 
shops, the sweeping of the streets and 
other inconveniences. 

It can be easily understood that the 
shopkeeper is loath to close his estab- 
lishment and so lose a whole day’s trade, 
but he knows that if he does not, he 
stands the risk of having his shop looted 
as it is an easy matter for the agitators 
to collect a crowd, only too eager to ob- 
tain some of the spoils, which will break 
into the shop and destroy it before police 
assistance can be rendered. 

It is this spirit of terrorism which in- 
duces most of the strikes in Indian mills 
and other factories. They are usually of 
short duration as there is little system 
of strike pay and the native laborer sel- 
dom has enough money saved to stay out 
for a long period, apart from the fact 
that as soon as they realize that the 
“sahebs,” or white men, will protect them 
from the agitators, they are only too will- 
ing to return to their employment. 


HE more important Indian owned 

mills have found favor with the gov- 
ernment, and a large portion of their out- 
put is taken for the feeding of the armies 
in India, both native and British. The 
ships of the Indian marine, which are 
employed on patrol and transport duty, 
also take a fair proportion of the output, 
as they are all equipped with miniature 
bakeries. The bazaar is also an excellent 
customer of the mills, although the higher 
grades of flour are seldom in demand 





there, as it is here that the Indian pur- 
chases his supply of “atta,” or low grade 
flour, for the making of his “chuppatti.” 

Bakers, except for the European popu- 
lation, are almost an unknown quantity 
in India, since the almost invariable rule 
is that the chuppatti which forms the 
staple part of the diet in many parts of 
India, is cooked in the home immediately 
preceding the meal. This is necessary 
since this form of food is much more 
palatable when eaten hot. A_ certain 
amount of flour is used by the sweetmeat 
sellers who do a vast trade in the bazaars, 
the sweetmeats sold somewhat resembling 
biscuits or cookies. 

The mill’s output usually consists of 
three or four grades of best quality flour, 
which is used by the bakers supplying 
the white population, two or three of 
atta and one of bran. There is also an 
increasing trade being done in the manu- 
facture of biscuits, and the mills are now 
supplying the flour requirements of these 
Indian biscuit factories. The product of 
these factories, unfortunately, is not very 
palatable, but, as there is a heavy tax on 
the imports of biscuits, they find a ready 
sale among those who are of necessity 
more economically inclined. ‘ 


T MUST not be understood that the 

mills in India which are owned by 
natives of the country are old-fashioned 
in their construction, since the Indian, 
before entering the business, has usually 
sought advice from a modern milling 
engineer and obtained his machinery 
from some European or American firm, 
many of which have agencies in the 
larger cities of India. The more impor- 
tant mills are nearly all of the latest 
roller construction and have the most 
up-to-date machinery, including sepa- 
rators, wheat grading and cleaning ma- 
chines, aspirators, and flour packing and 
weighing machinery. 

The smaller mills are marvelous in 
their construction, as to any one unac- 
customed to the habits of the East it 
would seem that it would be impossible 
to produce flour by means of such ram- 
shackle appliances as they contain. The 
boilers of some of these minor establish- 
ments would have been condemned for 
use in any other country a generation 
ago, and the government boiler inspector 
in India has the greatest difficulty in 
convincing millowners that a boiler can- 
not be used until it bursts. Mills of this 
nature seldom, if ever, have any Euro- 
pean staff, the millowner probably em- 
ploying relatives in executive positions. 

In the majority of Indian mills not so 
much reliance is placed upon labor sav- 
ing machinery as in large occidental 
plants. The reason for this is that, labor 
being cheap, it is considered more eco- 
nomical to employ manpower than horse- 
power. The millowner from America or 
Europe would therefore probably be 
amazed at the large number of opera- 
tives on the payroll of a mill in India 
and wonder where work was found for 
them all, but he should remember that 
the Indian likes to work in a crowd; that 
he feels that there is no work light 
enough or unimportant enough to be 
done by one man alone; that the actual 
results obtained from a day’s work by 
an Indian are probably less than one 
fifth of those which he is used to obtain- 
ing in his own country from a workman, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sweat in Grain and Flour 


(Continued from page 754.) 


brighter color following sweat in the bin. 
The brighter and more transparent color 
after stack sweat is to be considered as 
due to the decreased moisture content, 
damp grain being of a duller color than 
dry grain. 

6. The test weight per bushel is 
slightly increased and the grain perhaps 
a little plumper after the sweat is over. 
During the sweat the grain will be slight- 
ly lighter. The increase in test weight 
after sweating is variously estimated as 
from zero to two pounds per bushel in 
hard wheats. The moisture loss is not 
large after normal sweat has occurred.- 

The principal criteria, therefore, for 
distinguishing sweating and _heatin 
grain are the odor, the temperature an 
the distribution of the raised tempera- 
ture in the various portions of the bin. 

Every progressive grain elevator has, 
or should have, electrical thermometers 
located at various levels in all bins and 
capable of giving indication at a central 
switchboard of each temperature existent 
in the bins. When the temperature goes 
over 100 degrees, heating is to be 
watched for and arrangements made to 
turn the grain. Farmers should care- 
fully watch their grain for signs of 
heating, and be prepared to shovel it 
over. 


CONDITIONS FAVORING SWEAT 


The conditions which favor the sweat- 
ing of grain in the stack or in the bin 
or which, at least, make the sweating 
evident, are a favorable degree of mois- 
ture in the grain and a fair amount of 
moisture in the air; a favorable degree 
of warmth in the grain itself and in the 
air when the grain is put into stack or 
bin; exclusion of air as the result of 
stacking or binning in large bulk; grain 
cut not quite dead ripe. This last con- 
dition perhaps amounts to the same as 
the first condition. The opposite condi- 
tions may delay or in extreme cases even 
postpone indefinitely the sweating proc- 
ess, though, except at very low tempera- 
tures, the sweat will go on regardless of 
these conditions, but will be hastened by 
their presence. 

The moisture present in the grain ap- 
pears more important than the tempera- 
ture or humidity of the air, though the 
latter is of considerable importance. The 
exclusion of air by stacking or binning 
is also important, at least in so far as it 
makes the existence of sweat observable. 
Surrounding conditions, except in the 
most extreme degree, will merely hasten 
or prolong the process. They cannot 
prevent it from taking place at some 
time. The process is particularly fa- 
vored if the grain is moderately moist, 
the start being rapid if the weather is 
also damp and warm. Under these con- 
ditions the process can be easily ob- 
served, 

“Handling,” that is, moving the grain 
from bin to bin so as to aérate and cool 
it and dry it, delays but does not pre- 
vent sweating. Standing in the shock, 
with plenty of air, delays or at least 
prevents the outward manifestation of 
sweat, as does also very dry and cool 
weather. The moisture content of the 
straw and the grain has a profound in- 
fluence in hastening or retarding sweat. 

Freezing temperatures are, by the con- 
sensus of opinion, able to postpone 
sweating, but 40, 45 and 50 degrees are 
set by several millers as the minimum 
temperature at which sweat is observed. 
Sweat doubtless takes place when the 
subfreezing temperature of the grain be- 
comes moderated. Grain that is handled 
and run into a large, tight bin or tank 
when the air temperature is below freez- 
ing, may remain near freezing tempera- 
ture during the hot months of the fol- 
lowing summer. Fitz believes that there 
is no temperature minimum below which 
wheats will not sweat, but that 13.5 per 
cent moisture is needed for the wheat to 
sweat. 

The moisture content is therefore of 
much importance in stacked grain, and 
of almost controlling importance in 
binned grain when it is of large bulk. 
A normal amount, say, 13 to 14.5 per 
cent, sweats quickly and safely; with 
higher moisture the process progresses 
until heating brings on bin burning, un- 


less checked by cooling and drying. Be- 
low 10, 9 or 8 per cent of moisture, 
especially when the air is very dry, will, 
in the opinion of many, greatly retard 
or entirely postpone sweating. Grain 
may not exhibit any of the outward signs 
of sweat, but it cannot be prevented 
from taking place, however low the mois- 
ture content may be reduced. The maxi- 
mum and minimum limits of moisture 
between which sweating may be expect- 
ed to manifest itself are from about 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Handling or turning grain that is 
sweating will, it is quite generally 
agreed, reduce or remove the outward 
manifestations of sweat, allowing evap- 
oration of moisture and lowering the 
temperature, but the process within the 
kernel will continue until the chemical 
changes are completed. The grain may 
or may not again manifest the signs of 
sweat, but several claim that the process 
is only delayed or prolonged. 

The desirability of closely watching the 
temperature of sweating grain, in fact,” 
of grain at any time, must be empha- 
sized. Turning, if the temperature rises 
too high, above 120 degrees, will prevent 
heating and subsequent bin burning. 

Farmers who have threshed early, or 
who for other reasons may have damp 
grain, should spread it thinly on the 
floor of the granary, or shovel it over 
frequently, or arrange for thorough ven- 
tilation by putting in chimneys of wood 
or metal or placing the grain on a false 
platform of fine screen to allow passage 
of air from below and keep out rodents. 


WEIGHT AND COLOR 


That the completion of proper sweat- 
ing brightens the color of the skin and 
increases the test weight has _ been 
brought out in the section on distin- 
guishing heating and sweating. It does 
not follow, however, that there is a cor- 
responding decrease in the total weight 
of the grain. The latter is usually some- 
what decreased, depending upon the 
amount of ventilation, but the increase 
in test weight must imply either a de- 
crease in the size of each individual ker- 
nel or an increase in the weight of each 
kernel without change of size. The for- 
mer seems the more reasonable explana- 
tion. The average loss seems to be 1.25 
per cent, with 3 per cent as the maxi- 
mum. 

There will, of course, be an increase 
in weight of grain if it be rather dry 
when binned, and there be an opportu- 
nity for absorption of moisture from the 
air. There is a slight, almost unweigh- 
able, continuous loss of weight in grain 
due to respiration but, at low tempera- 
ture, this is commercially negligible. The 
loss of weight due to loss of moisture is 
greater in sweating grain than in grain 
that has not yet sweated or that has 
previously sweated. 

The viability of grain is generally be- 
lieved not to be affected adversely, per- 
haps improved, by baving passed through 
the sweating process. It is probably not 
in as good condition for planting when 
in the sweat as before or after, but is 
doubtless in better condition to grow 
after normal sweat than before. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MILLING QUALITY 


There is no lack of convincing testi- 
mony as to the improvement in the 








milling qualities of the wheat and in 
the soundness, moisture and baking qual- 
ity of the flour brought about by the 
sweating process. If milled while sweat- 
ing, there is extreme difficulty in getting 
good separations; one correspondent 
says from 6 to 10 lbs more wheat per bbl 
are required. Middlings are more diffi- 
cult to reduce, owing to a tendency to 
doughiness, and more bolting surface is 
necessary. Testimony states that, after 
sweating, the wheat mills better and 
freer, and that separations are easier and 
more perfect because brighter, cleaner, 
firmer, better granulated middlings are 
produced, while at the same time the 
bran is tougher and opens up freer, and 
less adhering of flour to bran occurs. 
Bran is broader and cleaner. Apparent- 
ly, then, the improvement brought about 
in milling by the process of sweating is 
not merely due to the moisture ton 
which occurs, but it goes further. It 
may be supposed that the process makes 
the flour cells more brittle, the branny 
coats and the germ tougher, or that pos- 
sibly a tension is set up by the sweating 
or by the water absorbed at the time of 
tempering, which causes less adherence 
between the flour cells of the endosperm 
and the aleurone layer of the endo- 
sperm, which is the innermost bran layer. 


FLOUR AND BREAD QUALITY 


There is a great deal of testimony as 
to the improvement in the qualities of 
the flour brought about by sweat. If 
the wheat be milled before or during 
sweating, baking results are very unsat- 
isfactory. Especially is this true of 
wheat milled while sweat is in progress. 
The dough becomes soft and sticky, 
though made with relatively low water 
addition, and the loaf is inclined to be 
rather soggy. Custom millers are quick 
to observe the difference between wheats 
that have sweated and those that have 
not. 

Flour made from wheats that have 
sweated, when baked shortly after mill- 
ing, gives loaves of better flavor, better 
odor, better color, better texture, larger 
volume, higher water absorption and 
larger bread yield. The testimony of 
millers is abundant and unqualified on 
all these points, and is supported by 
numerous tests in the Howard Labora- 
tory and elsewhere. The difference can 
be observed in the way the dough acts, 
the better oven spring obtained from 
such sweated wheat flours and in the 
better crust quality. In one test re- 
corded, wheat that had sweated in the 
stack gave somewhat better loaf -volume 
than that sweated in the bin. 

Flour from unsweated wheat gives all 
the characteristics of new flour—a sticky, 
soft dough, inclined to flatten out and 
run over the edges of the pan, and often 
to crack across the top of loaf; a dough 
with very little oven spring, yielding a 
heavy, soggy loaf of poor texture and 
color. Flour made of sweated wheat 
will absorb and retain the water it is 
given, but that from unsweated or im- 
properly sweated wheat will give off a 
part of water added, resulting in a 


‘ slackening of the dough and a small, 


soggy loaf of poor grain and color. The 
gluten from sweated wheat has a firmer, 
more elastic, quality than that from un- 
sweated. Loaf volumes from sweated 
wheats are decidedly larger than those 
from unsweated of the same gluten con- 
tent. The cause of the increased 
strength is very obscure, probably some 
change in the colloidal properties of one 
or more of the gluten proteins. 

C. E. Saunders, in writing of certain 
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milling and baking tests, concludes that 
flour, stored as flour, improves more 
rapidly than when stored as wheat. We 
have found that flours from unsweated 
wheat tend, after aging, to improve in 
all qualities, but even after three month)s’ 
time they do not as a rule quite equal 
flours of the same age from sweated 
wheat. A skillful baker may get nearly 
as satisfactory results, but there will be 
a large element of chance with such 
flours, owing to their changing, indeed 
almost temperamental, quality. 

It is not impossible to make good 
bread from new unsweated wheat flour, 
but the easy possibility of this is ce- 
creased from a few days after threshing 
from the shock to a month or two, after 
which sweating of the wheat or maturing 
of the flour brings better baking quality 
unless damage comes as a result of ¢x- 
cess moisture, 


FLOUR FROM UNSWEATED WHEAT 


That flour may, under certain conii- 
tions, undergo sweat is a conception t}:at 
seems not to have been noted or mcn- 
tioned until certain originally very puz- 
zling results which the writer found in 
some tests of flours of the crop of 1/0 
definitely confirmed his earlier obser, i- 
tions. While it was a well-known fact 
that flours made from new sweated or 
unsweated wheat often gave unsatisf: 
tory baking results, other flours fri sh 
milled from both unsweated and sweat«d 
wheats were nicely usable at once. \n 
improvement in baking quality was «x- 
pected after such flours had aged so: ie 
weeks or months, but a temporary (\:- 
cline in baking quality appears never ‘o 
have been observed or, if observed, ‘o 
have been attributed to some other cause 
than to sweat in flour. 

Although we have not been able in tic 
Howard Laboratory to demonstrate \n 
increase in temperature in flour duri: ¢ 
sweat, there is a decrease in its absor})- 
tive capacity for water and in its e«- 
pansive ability. These changes occur 
July and August with winter whe 
flours, and in August, September, an 
October with spring wheat flours. Thr: 
days after milling unsweated or sweat 
ing wheat, the decline in quality is easil\ 
apparent in ordinary circumstance: 
modified, as is the case with wheats, b) 
moisture and temperature conditions of 
the flour and of the air. A week afte: 
milling, the flour has in extreme case: 
dropped in volume 25 or 30 cubic inche: 
below its first test. From this point for 
ward there is constant improvement un 
til, after two to three weeks’ time, th: 
volume of loaf is up to its first test, and 
the improvement then continues at a 
gradually decreasing speed for a month 
or more if storage conditions remain fa 
vorable. If there is much humidity, the 
improvement comes more slowly. The 
decline in baking quality due to sweat 
ing flour has often been the cause of 
millers accusing the baking test results 
of being inconsistent or inaccurate, 
especially when the highly sensitive ex- 
pansion baking test method is in use. 
The fact, however, was that the test re- 
flected the true condition at the time. 
It is obvious that a bakery trying to 
use a flour actively sweating would be 
likely to experience trouble, and hence 
condemn that particular flour when, if 
the facts were known, the flour should 
have been stored two or three weeks 
before use. 

The question as to the existence of 
sweat in flour was included in the ques- 
tionnaire, and the replies elicited indi- 
cated, for the most part, a belief in the 
existence of sweat in flour from unsweat- 
ed wheat as a definite phenomenon, to 
be distinguished from the maturing 
process which flours stored under proper 
conditions undergo. 

Two millers believe the flour from un- 
sweated wheat will have to go through 
the sweat either in the dust or dough. 
In the latter case the dough was said to 
get soft and settle down. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the develop- 
ment of heat in dough is a normal 
process, the heat coming both as a result 
of the addition of water to flour when 
the dough is made and later as the result 
of yeast fermentation. 
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WATER POWER MILLERS’ 
LEGAL FLOWAGE RIGHTS 


“Can any. one divert the water above 
our dam to our detriment?” asks a Michi- 
gan milling company. “The dam backs 
water up about a mile, and has been 
buile 60 or more years. We own the flow- 
age rights on all the land that we flow, 
and own the banks of the river about 
one half mile on each side; beyond that 
the banks are steep, probably 25 to 30 ft 
high, going almost directly down to the 
water. 

“A small farmer beyond where we own 
the banks is putting in an irrigation 
plant. At present he does not purpose 
to irrigate enough to cut any particular 
figure, but others might take it up and 
influence our water power in the future.” 

Even a casual glance through the law 
reports shows that under such circum- 
stances there is no right to divert water 
above the dam to the detriment of the 
mill. 

Says a standard legal authority: “The 
owner of a dam and pond, in the absence 
of rights vested in others by grant or 

srescription [that is, by deed, contract 
or long-continued use] is entitled to the 
exclusive use of the water stored or the 
power thereby created.” 40 Cyc. 671. 

This protects the water power miller 
against diversion of water impounded by 
him. The statement is even broad 
enough to entitle him to prevent diver- 
sion of the impounded water without re- 
gard to detriment to him. But we do not 
helieve that the statement can be relied 
upon to prevent use by an upper owner 
of land of water for irrigation purposes, 
to the extent that such use would be rea- 
sonable if no dam were maintained and 
to the extent that no detriment results 
to the mill. 

The law seems to make a distinction be- 
tween the miller’s rights in water im- 
pounded and that which would flow in 
natural course except for, the mainte- 
nance of the dam. Such a distinction is 
manifestly reasonable, since an upper 
owner has natural rights to use of water 
in the course of flowage which do not 
apply to water conserved by a dam main- 
tained by a lower owner. 

The authority above cited lays down 
these further rules touching the relative 
rights of owners of land along a stream: 

“The use of water for irrigation must 
be reasonable, having regard to the size 
and capacity of the stream, climatic and 
other conditions, and the needs of other 
proprietors on the stream.” 40 Cyc. 813. 

“A diversion by a riparian owner of 
the waters of the stream, beyond what 
may be necessary for his proper riparian 
uses, to the injury of owners below him, 
is an invasion of their riparian rights for 
which he will be answerable in an action 
at law. . . While a diversion which 
does not inflict injury on others is per- 
missible, a diversion which materially 
curtails the rights of lower owners is un- 
reasonable and unlawful, and under no 
circumstances can an excessive or waste- 
ful diversion be sanctioned.” 40 Cyc. 
604-605. 

In the case presented to us, I am of the 
opinion that the mill should write a letter 
to the farmer referred to, stating that 
the milling company is not to be deemed 
as assenting to any use of the water 
of the stream to its detriment. Preserva- 
tion of a copy of the letter may serve to 
refute at some future time any claim that 
the mill silently assented to diversion of 
the water to such extent as to preclude 
it from denying a partial surrender of 
its water power rights. Any future di- 
version of a prejudicial nature should 
be promptly met by suit to enjoin. 


MECHANICAL TROUBLE NO EXCUSE 

Delay and difficulty encountered by a 
manufacturer of goods from trouble with 
his machinery ordinarily is not to be re- 
garded as a “circumstance beyond his 
control,” within the meaning of a provi- 


sion in a sales contract excusing nonper- 
formance when due to such circumstance, 
held the United States district court, 
northern district of California, in the 
case of P. Pastene & Co. vs. Greco Can- 
ning Co. (268 Fed. 168). 


RIGHT TO SHOW ORAL AGREEMENT 
AS TO SALE 

A very practical illustration of an im- 
portant rule of law applying to flour 
sales contracts was made by the Massa- 
chusetts supreme court lately in the case 
of Welch et al. vs. Bombardieri (147 N. 
E. 595). 

Plaintiffs sued for damages for breach 
of a contract by defendant to buy flour. 
They offered in evidence a contract and 
a confirmation for 260 bbls in 98-lb cot- 
ton containers, at $13, and 50 bbls in one 
eighth bbl paper containers, at $13.15. 
Defendant’s copy of the contract con- 
formed to plaintiffs’, excepting that it 
was blank as to the price of the second 
item. Thereupon, the mill’s attorneys 
sought to show that its salesman and 
defendant verbally agreed that the 
amount might be filled in, according 
to the governing package differentials, 
which the mill did in its copy of the con- 
tract, and the confirmation was sent. 

The trial judge sustained a contention, 
made by defendant’s attorney, that the 
case came within what is known in law 
as the “parol evidence rule.” The sub- 
stance of that rule is that a written agree- 
ment cannot be modified or contradicted 
by showing some verbal agreement be- 
tween the parties existing at the time of, 
or before, the signing of the contract. 
The judge, therefore, shut out the ver- 
bal agreement above referred to, but, 
reviewing the case, the supreme judicial 
court ordered a new trial, on the ground 
that the parol evidence rule did not ap- 
ply. That court said, in part: 

“Before that rule can be applied, the 
court must be sure that it has before it 
a written contract—a writing, or writ- 
ings, signed by the parties and intended 
by them as a statement of their complete 
agreement. . . . If the evidence offered 
by the plaintiffs be believed, the writings 

- in the form in which they stood 
when signed on Sept. 15, 1920, did not 
contain, and were not understood to con- 
tain, all the terms of a binding agree- 
ment. It was intended that a blank 
space, purposely left vacant, was later 


to be filled by inserting a term which 
neither signer at the monent knew, but 
which was to bind the parties when in- 
serted. We know of no rule of law which 
forbids such a transaction. The party 
who, in such a situation, inserts the term 
contemplated, does not make a material 
alteration in a contract. True, he has 
changed a writing; but he has not al- 
tered a contract. Instead of invalidating 
an agreement, he has given it valid form. 

“Nor does the parol evidence rule ap- 
ply ‘when the language used is ambigu- 
ous by reason of unexpressed terms, and 
resort must be had to extrinsic evidence 
to determine the meaning and extent of 
the language employed by the contract- 
ing parties. Such evidence is admissible, 
not to vary what is written, but to com- 
plete the instrument. . . . The printed 
conditions are in many respects in direct 
conflict with the written terms. The 
contract was subject to confirmation, and 
thus was incomplete until confirmed. 

“If we assume that the defendant could 
have defeated the existence of a binding 
contract by immediate action on _ re- 
ceiving the confirmation in refusing to 
be bound, his lack of action . . . was 
evidence of an assent.” 





PAYMENT OF ANOTHER’S DEBTS 

The statute of frauds, which is in force 
in nearly all the states, requires certain 
contracts to be in writing and signed by 
the person to be bound thereby. One 
clause applies to a promise to pay a 
third person’s debt. This clause does not 
apply where goods are sold and delivered 
to one person on the credit of another, 
but it does make voidable a verbal agree- 
ment to pay a third person’s debt already 
accrued or to guarantee payment of an- 
other’s debt. 

The provision was applied by the 
Pennsylvania superior court in the case 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. vs. Bud- 
zowski (84 Pa. Super. Ct. 74), where 
plaintiff sued to recover the price of 
flour. Defendant filed an affidavit of 
defense, denying that it bought the flour, 
and alleging that it was sold to a baking 
company. It was admitted that defend- 
ant orally guaranteed the payment of 
the purchase price, before the flour was 
delivered. The court ruled that the affi- 
davit stated a valid defense, saying: “If 
the allegations mentioned are true, (a) 
he neither bought nor received the flour; 
and (b) he cannot be compelled to pay 
the debt of the vendee, because his prom- 
ise was not in writing, as required by 
the statute of frauds.” 

All seeds, bulbs, and fruit trees intend- 
ed for planting or cultivation will in fu- 
ture be transported free of charge be- 
tween points on the Mexico North West- 
ern Railway when the final destination is 
on any point of the railway line or re- 
gion tributary to the same. 











GREAT BRITAIN’S AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


HE above engraving shows the modern laboratories at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, near London, where new buildings were recently 


opened for the study of plant diseases and pests. 


It was stated during 


the opening ceremony that the necessity for research in this direction was 
shown by the heavy toll exacted yearly in Great Britain by pests, amounting 
to no less than £20,000,000. Rothamsted is now the leading British agricul- 
tural research institute, and as its work has outgrown its original accommo- 
dation the construction of the additiohal laboratories with their splendid 
equipment will materially assist in the development of the scientific schemes 
that the committee of management have in mind. 











Waiter: “Would you mind settling 
your bill, sir? We're closing now.” 

Irate Diner (furious from long wait- 
ing): “But, dammitall, I haven’t even 
been served yet!” 

“Ah, well, in that case, sir, there’ll be 
only the cover charge.”—Judge. 

* * 


THE WIDOW’S WIT 


An Irish sheriff had to serve a writ on 
a clever young widow, and, on coming to 
her residence, said very politely: 

“Madam, I have an attachment for 
you.” 

“You have?” said she, blushing. “Then 
I may tell you that your affections are 
reciprocated.” 

It was the sheriff’s turn to blush, and 
he explained. 

“You don’t understand me, madam. 
You must proceed to court.” 

“Well, I know it’s the year after leap 
year,” she replied, “but I’d rather you 
did the courting yourself.” 

“Madam,” he said sternly, “this is no 
time for fooling. The justice is waiting.” 

“The justice?” was the final answer. 
“Well, I suppose I must go, but it’s all 
so sudden, and, besides, I’d much prefer 
to have a priest do it.”—-Answers (Lon- 
don). 

7 * 

Colored Rookie: “I'd lahk to have a 
new pair of shoes, suh.” 

Sergeant: “Are your shoes worn out?” 

Colored Rookie: “Worn out! Man, the 
bottom of mah shoes are so thin that ah 
can step on a dime, and tell whether it’s 
heads or tails.”—Dyergrams. 

* * 


BANG WENT SAXPENCE! 


Sandy was engaged to a girl who, a 
few days before her nineteenth birthday, 
succumbed to the prevailing feminine 
craze and had her hair bobbed. All her 
girl friends congratulated her on her im- 
proved appearance and it was therefore 
without any misgivings that she showed 
herself to her sweetheart. But Sandy 
viewed her with grave disapproval. 

“It’s hard on me, lassie,’ he said; 
“verra hard! After I’ve just bought ye a 
packet o’ hairpins for your birthday.”— 
Buffalo Post. 

* * 

Efficiency Expert (recently hired by 
business manager): “See that little 
shrimp up there by the door? I just gave 
him an awful bawling out for loafing on 
the job!” 

Business Manager: “Ye Gods! That’s 
the boss !”—Judge. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


According to a Boston newspaper, the 
crossword puzzle had its origin in ancient 
Egypt. This explains why the Israelites 
were so anxious to flee into the wilder- 
ness.—The Humorist. 

. + 


Motorist: “How are the roads here? 
Are we likely to get stuck?” 
Native: “Not unless ye stop at Zeb 
Hoskin’s hotel.”—Life. 
- * 


A CANINE VEGETABLE 


“Yes,” the teacher explained, “quite a 
number of plants and flowers have the 
prefix ‘dog’ For instance, the dog-rose 
and dog-violet are well known. Can any 
of you name another?” 

There was silence, then a happy look 
illuminated the face of a boy at the back 
of the class. 

“Please, miss,” he called out, proud of 
his knowledge, “collie-flowers !’ — The 
Progressive Grocer. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Orly, advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN, ONE 
who understands selling wheat on the ex- 
change floor and elsewhere; want a special 
wheat salesman. Address 227, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








SEVERAL 


sales 


YOUNG MAN YEARS IN EX- 
port and domestic work wants job 
with successful milling company. Address 
252, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to flour 
buyers, best of references, wishes to get 
with a large mill. Address 243, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 600- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 238, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 





AS HEAD MIL L E aR IN, 100- BBL MILL AND 
upwards, or second in larger; experienced 
all around; do repair work; good refer- 
ences; will go any time, anywhere on 
short notice. Address 251, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER UP TO 800 BBLS, OR 
assistant in a larger plant; age 50 years; 
have milled in northwestern mills for 30 
years; good references; can start work 
immediately. Address T. W. Lynch, 1444 
Portland Ave, St. Paul, Minn. 

R IN 100-BBL MILL OR 

second in larger; lifetime experience; do 

millwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
any place if suitable; give best references. 

Address 230, care Northwestern Miller, 

Minneapoll 





AS HE ‘AD MILLE 





BY MIL LE R OF 26 ‘YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
who has real high class knowledge of the 
business and can get results far above 
average; prefer mill of 200 to 500 bbls; 
steady position with good reliable com- 
pany. Address 215, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, WITH 10 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence with one company, desires to connect 
up with good northwestern mill looking 
for real representation in southern Wis- 
consin; acquainted with bakers and job- 
bers. Address 231, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SECOND OR TRICK MILLER IN MILL 
of 300 bbls capacity up; over 15 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; references furnished if re- 
quired; state salary and capacity of mill 
in first letter. Address 245, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

CHEMIST WITH FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in flour laboratories and 1% years 
as commercial baker for large milling 
company; can demonstrate to bakers; de- 
sires position with a reliable concern; best 
of references. Address 240, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT Wits 
over 20 years’ experience in handling 
high grade mills of large and medium 
capacities is seeking new connection; cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Superin- 
tendent, 234, care Northwestern Miller, 108 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


MILLING 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; wide prac- 
tical experience, hard and soft wheat; 
guarantee best results; highest recom- 
mendation from large modern mills; pre- 
fer mill 300 bbls up. Address 233, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPORT MANAGER, PERFECT KNOWL- 
edge English, Spanish, French, German, 
Danish; extensive travel Europe, Amer- 
icas; experienced in handling flour; open 
for connection with large mill; willing to 
open export trade; references. Address 
202, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


COMMERCIAL MIXED FEED EXECU- 
tive; practical experience in sales organi- 
zation; actual knowledge of the great feed 
consuming markets; 10 years’ actual sell- 
ing and organization experience; now em- 
ployed; desires to hear from feed manu- 
facturers needing the services of capable 
young man. Address 229, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Pp 


MANAGER-SALES MANAGER AVAIL 
able; I wish a connection with a hard 
wheat mill; 15 years’ successful experi- 
ence; wide acquaintance among large buy- 
ers; now employed as sales manager 2,000- 
bbl mill; best of references from former 
connections. Address 1040, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


HAVE BEEN ASSO< MIATED “WITH THE 
mixed feed business, both as salesman and 
sales manager, for over eight years; am 
thoroughly acquainted with the trade in 
the Middle West and South; above the 
average; I can make money for you; what 
have you to offer? Address 28, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Y A MAN OF LIFEL ONG E XP E RIENC .E 
in modern, scientific milling; thoroughly 
up to the minute in every phase of chem- 
istry in connection therewith and qualified 
for the production and maintenance of 
highest standards; the hardest proposition 
is solicited and outlined detail of a serv- 
ice which is calculated to meet any condi- 
tion will be given to any interested 
concern; nothing that does not recognize 
the most modern ideas of modern milling 
practice will be considered. Address 253, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








GREAT EXPERIENCE 
mill, with the 


MILLER OF 
seeks a partnership in a 
management of the technical end of the 
business, or the whole of it; can invest 
capital, and put and keep the mill on the 
highest profitable lines. Address 250, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR 
300-bbl modern 
stories, concrete construction, op- 
erated less than one year; building 
provides for additional 300-bbl unit 
and ground ample for additional 
storage tanks and more warehouse 
space; at door of splendid feeding 
territory; company in good condition 
but excellent reason for selling. Ad- 
dress Farmers’ Union Milling and 
Elevator Co., 38th and Wynkoop 
Streets, Denver, Colo. 


SALE 
flour mill, six 





$100,000 MILL. PROPERTY FOR SALE IN 
Regina, Sask; consists of mill, capacity 
150 bbls, in good order, rebuilt, new and 
modern equipment; elevator, capacity 35,- 
000 bus; coal and wood yards, also bak- 
ery; on track; all offered for $50,000 for 
quick sale, or will take in as partner mill- 
er with some capital to take charge. E. 
McCarthy, 7th and McIntyre Sts., Regina, 
Sask 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—VERY REASONABLY, ONE 
No. 4 Howell roller mill; one 20-in Nor- 
dyke under-runner stone mill; two Mon- 
arch 20-in interchangeable buhr mills; one 
Given-Moore feed grinder and one Joseph 
Dicke feed cutter; also one 5 h-p and one 
new 10 h-p A-C motors, 220-v, 60-cycle. 
Address 212, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


for Clean Wheat 


Write for full particulars 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
623 19th Ave. N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Registered in the 
Trademarks tthedStasana 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WasHINGTon, D. C, 














Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 














August 19, 19 


25 





aper Flour Sacks 


Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


WELLSEBURG, W. VA. 














High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


No.l ROPE PAPER BAGS 
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THE WOLF CoO., 


CHAMBERSBURG 
PENNA. 


Specialists in 
FLOUR ANALYSIS 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











JOHN. E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Flour, Feed and Grain Analyses 


You want reliable, prompt, readily under- 
stood, unbiased reports. 


Let us prove to you that Howard Reports 
are the best and most valuable obtainable. 


Our 38 years’ experience with millers’ and bakers’ 
problems means money for you. We originated and 
popularized practical comparative reports on grain, 
flour, etc. 


Ask for rates or sample copres of reports on the products you are interested in. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BUHLER BROTHERS 
Milling Engineers 


MILL MACHINERY 
WHEAT CONDITIONERS 
PNEUMATIC PLANTS 


44 WHITEHALL STREET 
New York 


TH. H. KAPPELER 


Sole Distributor 
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TWIN CITY 
ENGRAVING 
+ & COMPANY 


305 
SOUTH 
FIFTH ST 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA 
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